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PREFACE. 


^1'he Editor of the following Letters takes leave to 
observe, that he has now, in this publication, com- 
pleted the plan, that was the object of his wishes, 
rather than of his hopes, to accomplish. 

The first collection which he published^ entitled 
^ Pamela,’ exhibited (he beauty and superiority of 
virtue in an innocent and unpolished mind, with the 
reward which often, even in this life, a protecting 
Providence bestows on goodness. A young woman 
of low degree, relating to her honest parents the 
severe trials she met with, from a master who ought 
to have been the protector, not the assailcr, of her 
honour, shews the character of a libertine in its truly 
contemptible light, \rhis libertine, however, from 
the foundation of good principles laid in his early 
years by an excellent mother; by his passion for 
a virtuous young woman ; and by her amiable ex- 
ample, and unwearied patience, when she became his 
wife ; is, after a length of time, perfectly reclaimed.-' 
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The second collection, published under the title of 
^ Clarissa,’ displayed a more melancholy scene. A 
ybung lady of higher fortune, and born to happier 
hopes, is seen involved in such variety of deep dis- 
tresses, as lead her to an untimely death ; affording 
a warning to parents against forcing the inclinations 
of their children in the most important article of 
their lives ; and to children, against hoping too far 
from the fairest assurances of a man void of prin- 
ciple. The heroine, however, as a truly Christian 
heroine^ proves superior to her trials ; and her heart, 
always excellent, refined and exalted by every one 
of them, rejoices in the approach of a happy eter- 
nity, Her cruel destroyer appears wretched and 
disappointed, even in the boasted success of his vile 
machinations : But still (buoyed up with self-con- 
ceit and vain presumption) he goes on, after every 
short fit of imperfect, yet terrifying conviction, har- 
dening himself more and more^; till, unreclaimed by 
the most affecting warnings, and repeated admoni- 
tions, he perbhes miserably in the bloom of life, and 
sinks into the grave oppressed with guilt, remorse, 
and horror. His letters, it is hoped, afford many 
useful lessons to the gay part of mankind, against that 
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misuse of wit and youth, of rank and fortune, and of 
every outward accomplishment, which turns them 
into a curse to the miserable possessor, as well as to 
all around him. 

Here the Editor apprehended he should be obliged 
to stop, by reason of bis precarious state of health, 
and a variety of avocations which claimed his first 
attention : But it was insisted on by several of his 
friends, wlio were well assured lie had the materials 
in his power, that he should produce into public view 
the character and actions of a man of true honour. 

He has been enabled to obey these his friends, 
and to complete his first design : and now, therefore, 
presents to the public, in Sir Charles Grandison, 
the example of a man acting uniformly well through 
a variety of trying scenes, because all his actions arc 
regulated by one steady principle : A man of religion 
and virtue; of liveliness and spirit; accomplished and 
agreeable ; happy i^ himself, and a blessing to others. 

From what has been premised, it may be sup- 
posed, that the present collection is not published 
ultimately, nor even principally, any more than the 
other two, for the sake of entertainment only. A 
much nobler end is in view. Yet it is hoped the 
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variety of characters and conversations necessarily 
introduced into so large a correspondence as these 
volumes contain, will enliven as well as instruct : 
the rather, as the principal correspondents are young 
ladies of polite education, and of lively spirits. 

^ The nature of familiar letters, written, as it were, 
to the moment^ while the heart is agitated by hopes 
and fears, on events undecided, must plead an excuse 
for the bulk of a collection of this kind. Mere facts 
and characters might be compiised in a much smaller 
compass: but, would they be equally interesting? 
It happens fortunately, that an account of the ju- 
venile years of the principal person is narratively 
given in some of the letters. As many, however, as 
could be spared, have been omitted. There is not 
one episode in the whole, nor, after Sir Charles 
Grandison is introduced, one letter inserted but 
tvfaat tends to illustrate the principal design. Those 
which precede his introduction, will not, it is hoped, 
be judged unnecessary on the whole, as they tend to 
make the reader acquainted with persons, the his4 
fory of most of whom is closely interwoven with that 
of Sir Charles. 
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SIR CHARLES GRANDISON, BART. 


LETTER r. 

MISS LUCY SELBY, TO MISS HARRIET BYRON. 

Ashby-Caiinons, Jan. 10. 

Y^our resolution to accompany Mrs. Reeves to London, 
has greatly alarmed your three lovers : and two of them, 
at least, will let you know that it has. Such a lovely girl 
as my Harriet, must expect to be more accountable for 
her steps than one less excellent and less attractive. 

Mr. Greville, in his usual resolute way, threatens to 
follow you to London ; and there, he says, he will watch 
the motions of every man who approaches you ; and, if 
he find reason for it, will early let such man know his 
pretensions, and the danger he may run into if he pretend 
to be his competitor. But let me not do him injustice ; 
though he talks of a rival thus harshly, lie speaks of you 
more highly than man ever spoke of woman. Angel and 
goddess are phrases you have been used to from him ; 
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and Ihoiigli sjDoken in his humorous way, ^et I am sure 
he most sincerely admires you. 

Mr. Fenwick, in a less determined manner, declares, 
that he will follow^ you to town, if you stay there above 
one fortnight. 

The gentle Ormc sighs his apprehensions, and wishes 
you would change your j)urpose. Though hopeless, he 
says, it is some pleasure to him that he can think himself 
in the same county with you ; and much more, that he 
can tread in your footsteps to and from church every 
Sunday, and behold you there. He wonders how your 
grandmamnia, your aunt, your uncle, can spare you. 
Your cousins Reeves surely, he says, are very happy in 
their influences over us all. 

Each of the gentlemen is afraid, that, by increasing the 
number of your admirers, you will increase his difficulties : 
but what is that to them, I asked, when they already know, 
that you are not inclined to favour any of the three ? 

If you hold your resolution, and my cousins Reeves 
their time of setting out, pray let me know, and 1 will 
attend you at my uncle Selby% to wish you a good 
journey, much pleasure in town, and a return with a safe 
and sound heart. My sister, who, poor dear girl, con- 
tinues extremely weak and low, will spare me for a pur- 
pose so indispensable. 1 will not have you come to us. 
I know it would grieve you to see her in the way she is 
in. You too much lake to heart the infirmities of your 
friends which you cannot cure ; and as your grandmamma 
lives upon your smiles, and you rejoice all your friends 
by your cheerfulness, it would be cruel to make you sad. 

Mr. Greville has just left us. He dropt in upon us as 
we were going to dinner. My grandmother Selby, you 
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know, is always pleased with his rattling. She prevailed 
on him to alight, and sit down witli us. All his talk 
was of you. lie repeated his former threat enings (as I 
railed them to him) on your going to town. After dinner, 
lie read ns a letter from Lady Frampton relating to you. 
He read ns also some passages from the copy of his 
answer, with design, 1 believe, that 1 should ask him to 
leave it behind him. He is a vain creature, you know, 
and seemed fond of what he had written. I did ask him. 
He pretended to make a scruple of 7/oMr seeing ; but it 
was a faint one. However, he called for pen and ink ; and 
when it was brought him, scratched over two passages, 
and that with so many little flourishes, (as you will see,) 
that he thought they could not be read. But the ink 1 fur- 
nished him with happening to be paler than his, you will 
find he was not cunning enough. I promised to return it. 

Send me a line by the bearer, to tell me if your resolu- 
tion holds as to tlie day. 

Adieu, my dearest Harriet. May angels protect and 
guide you, whithersoever you go! 

LUCY SELBY. 


li:tt£r II. 

MR. GREVILLE, TO LADY FRAMPTON. 

[Inclosed in the precedinuf.] 

Northampton, Jan. 6 

\ OUR ladyship demands a description of the person of 
the celebrated Miss Byron in our neighbourhood ; and to 
know, whether, as report tells you, love has listed me in 
the number of her particular admirers . — Particular ad- 
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mirers you well distinguish, since every one who beholds 
her admires her. 

Your ladyship confines your inquiries to her person^ 
you tell me ; and you own that women are much more 
solicitous about the beauties of that, than of the mind. 
Perhaps it may be so ; and that their envy is much sooner 
excited by the one than by the other. But w ho, madam, 
can describe the person of Miss Harriet Byron, and her 
person only; animated as every feature is by a mind that 
bespeaks all human excellence, and dignifies her in every 
air, in every look, in every motion? 

No man living has a greater passion for beauty than I 
have. Till I knew Miss Byron, I was one of those who 
regarded nothing else in the sex. Indeed, I considered 
all intellectual attainments as either useless or impertinent 
in women. Your ladyship knows what were my free 
notions on this head, and has rebuked me for them. A 
wise, a learned lady, I considered as a very unnatural 
character. I wanted women to be all love, and nothing 
else. A very little prudence allowed I to enter into their 
composition ; just enough to distinguish the man of sense 
from the fool; and that for my own sake. You know I 
have vanity, madam : but lovely as Miss Byroifs person 
is, I defy the greatest sensualist on earth not to admire 
her mind more than her person. What a triumph would 
the devil have, as I have often thought, when I have stood 
contemplating her perfections, especially at church, were 
he able to raise up a man that could lower this angel into 
woman?— Pardon me! — Your ladyship knows my mad 
way of saying every thing that rises to iny thoughts. 

Sweetness of temper must make plain features glow : 
what an effect must it then have upon fine ones ? Never 
was there a sweeter-tenipered woman. Indeed from six' 
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leen to twenty, all the sex (kept in liiiniour by their 
hopes, and by their attractions) are said to be «ood- 
tempered ; but she is remarkably so. She is just turned 
of twenty, but looks not more than seventeen. Her 
beauty, hardly yet in its full blow, will last longer, I 
imagine, than in an earlier blossom. Yet the prudence 
visible in her whole aspect, gave her a distinction, even at 
twelve, that promised what she would be at a riper age. 

Vet with all this reigning good-nature visible in her 
face and manner, there is such a native dignity in -all she 
says, in all she does, (though mingled with a frankness that 
shows her miiurs superiority to the minds of almost all 
other women,) that it damps and suppresses, in the most 
audacious, all imaginations of bold familiarity. 

1 know not, by my soul, how she docs this neither : yet 
so it is. She jests ; she rallies : but I cannot rally her 
again. Love, it is said, dignifies tlie adored object. 
Perhaps it is that w Inch awes me. 

And now will your ladyship doubt of an affirmative 
answer to your second question. Whether love has listed 
me in the number of her particular admirers? 

He has: and the devil take me if I can help myself: 
and yet I have no encouragement — nor any body else ; 
thafs my consolation. Fenwick is deeper in, if possible, 
than I. We had at our first acquaintance, as you have 
heard, a tilting-bout on the occasion: but we are sworn 
friends now; each having agreed to try his fortune by 
patience and j)erseverance ; and being assured that the 
one has no more of her favour to boast of, than the 
other.^ * We have indeed blustered away between us 


The passages in this letter thus marked (‘), are those which in 
the preceding one aie said to be scratched out; but yet were 
legible by holding up the letter to the light. 
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* half a score more of her admirers. Poor whining Ormr, 
' however, perseveios. But of him we make no account : 

* he has a watery head ; and llioiigli he finds a way, by 
‘ his sister, who visits at Mr. Selby’s, and is much esteemed 
‘ there, to let Miss Byron know his passion for her, not- 
‘ withstanding the negative he has leceivecl ; yet doubt 
‘ we not dial she is safe from a flame that he will quench 
‘ with his t^ars, before it can rise to a head to disturb us. 

‘ You ladies love men should whine after you: but 
‘ never yet did I find, that where a blustering fellow was 
' a competitor, the lady niariied the milksop.’ 

But let me in this particular do Miss Byron justice : 
how she manages it, I can’t tell ; but she is courteous to 
all ; nor could ever any man charge her either with pride 
or cruelty. All I fear, is, that she has such an equality 
in her temper, that she can hanlly find room in her heart 
for a particular love: nor will, till she meets with one 
whose mind is near as faultless as her own ; and the 
general tenor of wliose life and actions calls upon her 
discretion to give her lea^e to love. ‘ This ajiprehensioii 
‘ T owe to a conversation I liad with her grandmother 
‘ Shirley ; a lady tliat is an ornament to old age ; and 
‘ who hinted to me, that her grand-daughter had ex- 
" ceptions both to Fenwick and me, on the score of a/ciu 
‘ indulgences that perhaps have been too public; but 
" which all men of fashion and spirit give themselves, and 
‘ all women, but ///i.v, allow of, or hate not men the worse 
‘ for. But then what is her objection to Orme ? He is 
^ a sober dog.’ 

She was but eight years old when her mother died. 
She also was an excellent woman. Her death was brought 
on by grief for that of her husband ; which happened but 
six months before — a rare instance ! 
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The graiKlmother and aunt, to whom the girl is dutiful 
to a proverb, will not interfere with her choice. If they 
are applied to for their interest, the answer is constantly 
this : The approbation of tlieir Harriet must first be 
gained, and then their consent is ready. 

There is a Mr. Deane, a man of an excellent character 
for a lawyer ; but indeed he left off practice on coining into 
possession of a handsome estate. He was the girfs god- 
father. He is allowed to have great influence over them 
all. Harriet calls him papa. To him I have applied : 
but his answer is the very same : his daughter Harriet 
must choose for herself : all motions of this kind must 
come first fioin her. 

And ought / to despair of succeeding with the girl 
herself? I, her Oreville; not contemptible in person ; an 
air — free and easy, at least: having a good estate in pos- 
session ; fine expectances besides ; dressing well, singing 
well, dancing well, and blest with a moderate share of 
confidence ; which makes other women think me a clever 
fellow: she a giil of twenty; her fortune between ten 
and fifteen thousand pounds only ; for her father's consi- 
derable estate, on his demise, for want of male heirs, went 
with the name ; her grandmother's jointure not more than 
five hundred pounds a year. — And w hat though her uncle 
Selby has no children, and loves her, yet has he nephew s 
and nieces of his ow n, whom he also loves ; for this Harriet 
is his w ife's niece. 

I w ill not despair. If resolution, if perseverance, w ill 
do, and if she be a woman, she shall be mine — and so I 
have told her aunt Selby, and her uncle too ; and so I 
have told Miss Lucy Selby, her cousin, as she calls her, 
who is highly and deservedly in her favour; and so 
indeed have I more than once told the girl heisclf. 
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But now to the description of her person — Let me die, 
if I know where to begin. She is all over loveliness. 
Does not every body else who has seen her tell you so ? 
Her stature ; shall I begin with her stature ? She cannot 
be said to be tall ; but yet is something above the middling. 
Her shape — but what care 1 for her shape 1 I, who hope 
to love her still more, though possession may make me 
admire her less, when she has not that to boast of? We 
young fellows, who have been abroad, are above regard- 
ing English shapes, and prefer to them the French negli- 
gence. By the way, 1 think the foreign ladies in the light, 
that they aim not at what they cannot attain. Whether 
are so much in the right to come into their taste, is 
another thing. But be this as it will, there is so much 
ease and dignity in the person, in the dress, and in every 
air and motion, of Miss Harriet Byron, that fine shapes 
will ever be in fashion where she is, be either native or 
foreigner the judge. 

Her complexion is admirably fair and clear. I have sat 
admiring her complexion, till 1 have imagined I have 
seen the life-lilood flowing with equal course through her 
translucent veins. 

Her forehead, so nobly Iree and open, show s dignity 
and modesty, and strikes into one a kind of atve, singly 
contemplated, that (from the delight which accompanies 
the awe) I know not how to describe. Every single fea- 
ture, in short, will bear the nicest examination; and her 
whole face, and her neck, so admirably set on her finely 
oroporlioned shoulders — let me perish, if, taking her al- 
together, I do not hold her to be the most unexception- 
ible beauty I ever beheld. But what still is her particular 
ixcellcnce, and distinguishes her from all other English 
voinen, (for it must be acknowledged to be a characteristic 
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of the French women of quality,) is, the grace which that 
people c'dli phi/siognomy, and we may call expression : had 
not her features and her complexion been so fine as they are, 
that grace alone, that soul shining out in her lovely aspect, 
joined with the ease and gracefulness of her motion, 
would have made her as many admirers as beholders. 

After this, shall I descend to a more particular descrip- 
tion? — I will. 

Her cheek — I never saw a cheek so beautifully turned ; 
illustrated as it is by a charming carmine flush, which de- 
notes sound health. A most bewitching dimple takes 
place in each when she smiles ; and she has so much rea- 
son to be pleased with herself, and with all about her, 
(for she is the idol of her relations,) that I believe from in- 
fancy she never frowned ; nor can a frown, it is my opinion, 
sit upon her face for a minute. Would to Heaven I were 
considerable enough with Jier to prove the contrary ! 

Her mouth — there never teas so lovely a mouth. But 
no wonder ; since such rosy lips, and such ivory and even 
teeth, must give beauty to a mouth less charming than hers. 

Her nose adds dignity to her other features. 

Her chin is sweetly turned, and almost impercej)tibly 
dimpled. 

Her eyes ; — aye, madam, her eyes ! — Good Heaven 1 
what a lustre ! yet not a fieice, but a mild lustre. How^ 
have I despised the romancing poets for their unnatural 
descriptions of the eyes of their heroines ! But 1 have 
thought those descriptions, though absurd enough in con- 
science, less absurd, (allowing something for poetical li- 
cence,) ever since I beheld those of Miss Hairiet Byron. 

Her hair is a real and unlaboured ornament to her. 
All natural its curls : art has no share in the lustre it gives 
to her other beauties. 
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I mentioned her neck — here I dare not trust myself — 
Inimitable creature! All-attracting loveliness! 

Her arm — your lad\ship knows my passion for a delicate 
arm — by my soul, madam, your own does not exceed it. 

Her hands arc extremely line. Such fingers! and they 
accustomed to the pen, to the needle, to the har|>sichord ; 
excelling in all — O madam ! women have souls. I now 
am convinced they have. 1 dare own to your ladyship, 
that once I doubted it, on a supposition that they were 
given us for temporary purposes only. — And have 1 not 
seen her dance ! have I not heard her sing ! — But indeed, 
mind and person, she is all harmony. 

Then for reading, for acejuired knowledge, what lady 
so young — but you know the character of her grand- 
father Shirley. He was a man of universal learning, 
and, from his public employments abroad, as polite as 
learned. This girl, from seven yeais of age, when he 
came to settle in England, to fourteen, when she lost him, 
was his delight; and her education and instruction the 
amusement of his vacant hours. This is the period, he 
used to say, in which the foundations of all female good- 
ness are to be laid, since so soon after fourteen they 
leap into women. The dead languages he aimed not to 
teach her, lest he should overload her young mind : but 
in the Italian and French he made her an adept. 

Nor were the advantages common ones which she re- 
ceived from his lady, her grandmother, and from her aunt 
Selby, her father's sister, a woman of equal worthiness. 
Her grandmother particularly is one of the most pious, 
yet most cheerful, of women. She will not permit her 
daughter Byron, she says, to live with her, for holh their 
sakes — for the girls sake. Because there is a greater 
resort of company at Mr. Selby's, than at Shirley Manor ; 
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and slie is afraid, as her grandchild has a serious turn, 
that her own contemplative life may make her more grave 
than she vvislies so young a woman to be. Youth, she 
says, is the season for cheerfulness — For her oivn sake, 
because slie looks upon her Harriet’s company as a cor- 
dial too rich to be always at hand ; and when she has a 
mind to regale, she will either send for her, fetch her, or 
visit her at Mr. Selby’s. One of her letters to Mrs. 
Selliy 1 once saw. It lan thus: — ‘ You must spare me 
‘ my Harriet. I am in pain. My spirits are not high. 

* I would not have the undecayed mind yield, for want 
‘ of using the means, to the decaying body. Qne happy 
‘ day with our child, the true child of the united minds of 
‘ her late excellent parents, will, I hope, dl’ect the cure : 

' If it do not, }ou must spare her to me two! 

Did I not tell y)u, madam, that it was very dithcult to 
desciihe the person only of this admirable young lady — 
But I stop here. A honid a]>prehension comes across 
me! — how do I know but I am praising anotlier man’s 
future wife, and not my own I Here is a cousin of her’s, 
a Mrs. Reeves, a tine lady from London, come down 
under the cursed influence of my evil stars, to carry this 
Harriet away with her into the gay world. Woman! 
woman ! — 1 beg your ladyship’s pardon ; but what angel 
of twenty is proof against vanity ? The first hour she ap- 
pears, she will be a toast ; stars and titles will crowd about 
her ; and who knows how far a paltry coronet may dazzle 
her who deserves an im[)eiial crown? But woe to the 
man, whoever he be, whose pretensions dare to interfere 
(and have any assurance of success) with those of 

Your Ladyship’s 

Most obedient and faithful Servant, 

JOHN GREVILLE, 
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LETTER IlL 

MISS HARRIET BYRON, TO MISS LUCY SELBY. 

Selby-Hoiise, Jan. 16 . 

I RETURN you inclosed, my Lucy, Mr. Greville's strange 
letter. As you asked him lor it, he will Jiave no doubt 
but you showed it to me. It is better, therefore, if he 
make iiHiuiry whether you did or not, to own it. In this 
case he will be curious to know my sentiments upon it. 
He is sensible that my whole heart is open to you. 

Tell him, if you tliiiik proper, in so many words, that 
I am far more displeased with him for his impetuosity, 
than giatified by his flattery. 

Tell him, I think it very hard, that, when my near- 
est relations leave me so generously to my liberty, a 
man to whom I never gave cause to treat me with dis- 
respect, should take upon himself to threaten and con- 
trol me. 

Ask him, what are his pretences for following me to 
London, or elsewhere. 

If I had not had reasons before to avoid a more than 
neighbourly civility to him, he has now furnished me with 
very strong ones. The threatening lover must certainly 
make a tyrant husband. Don’t you think so, Lucy? — But 
make not supposals of lov^r or husband to him: these 
bold men will turn shadows into substance in their own 
favour. 

A woman who is so much exalted above what she cun de- 
serve, has reason to be terrihed, w ere she to marry the com- 
plimenter, (even eouM she suppose him so blinded by his 
passion as not to be absolutely insincere,) to think of the 
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lieiglit she must fall from in his opinion, when she has put 
it in his power to treat her but as what she is. 

Indeed I both despise and fear a very high compli- 
menter . — Despise him for his designing flattery, sup- 
posing him not to believe himself ; or, if he iman what 
he says, for his injudiciousness. I fear him, lest he 
should (as in the former case he must hope) be able to 
raise a vanity in me, that would sink me beneath his 
meanness, and give him cause to triumph over my folly, 
at the very time that I am full of my own wisdom. 

High-strained compliments, in short, always pull me 
down ; always make me shrink into myself. Have I not 
some vanity to guard against? I have no doubt l)ut Mr. 
Greville wished I should see tliis letter: and this gives 
me some little indignation against myself; for does it 
not look as if, from some faults in my conduct, Mr. Gre- 
ville had formed hopes of succeeding by treating me like 
a fool ? 

I hope these gentlemen will not follow me to town, as 
they threaten. If they do, 1 will not see them, if 1 can 
any way avoid it. Yet, for me to appear to them soikit- 
oiis on this head, or to desire them not to go, uill bo in 
some measure to lay myself under an obligation to their 
ac{piiescence. It is not therefore for me to hope to in- 
fluence them in this matter, since they expect too much 
in return for it from me; and since they will be leady to 
found a merit in their passion even for disobliging me. 

I cannot bear, however, to think of their dangling after 
me wherever 1 go. These men, my dear, were we to 
give them importance with us, would be greater infringers 
of our natural freedom than the most severe parents ; and 
for their own sakes : whereas parents, if ever so despotic, 
rif not unnatural ones indeed,) mean solely our good, 
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though headstrong girls do not always think so. Yet 
such, even suchy can be teased out of their wills, at least 
out of their duty, by the men who style themselves loverSy 
when they are invincible to all the entreaties and com- 
mands of their parents. 

O that the next eight or ten years of my life, if I find 
not in the interim a man on whom my whole undivided 
heart can fix, were happily over ! As happily as the last 
alike important four years ! To be able to look dotvn 
from the elevation of thirty years, my piinciplos fixed, 
and to have no capital folly to reproach myself w ith, what 
a happiness w ould that be ! 

My cousin Reeves’s time of setting out holds; the in- 
dulgence of my dearest friends continues; and my reso- 
lution holds. Rut I will see my Nancy before I set out. 
What ! shall I enter upon a party of pleasure, and leave 
in my heart room to reflect, in the midst of it, that there 
is a dear sufl’ering friend who had reason to think I was 
afraid of giving myself pain, when I might, by the balm 
of true love and friendly southings, administer comfort to 
her wounded lieart? — No, my Lucy, believe me, if I have 
not generosity enough, I have seljishness enough, to make 
me a\oid a sting so severe as this would be to your 

HARRIET RVKON* 


LETTER IV. 

MISS BYRON, TO MISS SELBY. 

Grosvenoi -Street, Tuesday, Jan. 24 . 

^Ve are just arrived. We had a very agreeable journey. 
I need not tell you that Mr. Greville and Mr. Fenwick 
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attended us to our fust baiting, and had a genteel dinner 
ready provided for us : the gentlemen will tell you this, 
and all particulars. 

They both renewed their menaces of following me to 
London, if I staid above one month. They were so good 
as to stretch their fortnight to a month. 

Mr. Fenwick, in very pathetic terms, as he found an 
opportunity to engage me alone for a few minutes, be- 
sought me to love him. Mr, Greville was as earnest with 
me to declare that I hated him. Such a declaration, 
he said, was all he at present wished for. It was strange, 
he told me, that he neither could prevail on me to encou- 
rage his love, nor to declare my hatred. He is a whim- 
sical creature. 

I rallied him with my usual freedom; and told him, 
that if there were one person in the w^orld that I was 
capable of hating, I could make the less scruple to oblige 
him. He thanked me for that. 

The two gentlemen would fain have ])roceeded farther: 
blit as they are never out of their way, 1 dare say they 
would have gone to London ; and there have dangled on 
till we should not have got rid of them, for my whole time 
of being in town. 

1 was very gravely earnest w ith them to leave us, w hen 
we stept into the coach in order to proceed. Fenwick, you 
dog, said Mr. (Jrcville, we must return; Miss Byron looks 
grave. (Havity and a rising colour in the tinest face in 
the world, indicate as mucli as the frowns of other beau- 
ties. And in the most respectful manner they both took 
leave of me ; insisting, however, on my hand, and that I 
would wish them well. 

I gave each my Iiand ; I wish you very well, gentlemen, 
said 1 : and I am obliged to your civility in seeing me so 
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far on my journey : especially as you are so kind as to 
leave me here. 

Why, dear niadani, did you not spare your especiall^f 
said Mr. Greville? — Come Fenwick, let us retire and lay 
our two loggerlieads together, and live over again the 
past hour, and then hang ourselves. 

Poor Mr. Orme ! The coach, at our first setting out, 
passed by his park-gate, you know. There was he — on 
the very ridge of the highway. I saw him not till it was 
near him. He bowed to the very ground, with such an 
air of disconsolateness ! — Poor Mr. Orme ! I wished to 
have said one word to him, when we had passed him : but 
the coach flew — Why did the coach fly ? — But I waved 
my hand, and leaned out of the coach as far as I could, 
and bowed to him. 

O Miss Byron I said Mrs. Reeves, (so said Mr. Reeves,) 
Mr. Orme is the happy man. Did I think as you do, 
said I, I should not be so desirous to have spoken to him : 
but, methinks, I should have been glad to have once said. 
Adieu, Mr. Orme ; for Mr. Orme is a good man. 

But, Lucy, my heart was softened at parting with my 
dear relations and friends ; and w hen the heait is softened, 
light impressions will go deep. 

My cousins' house is suitable to their fortune : very 
handsome, and furnished in taste. Mrs. Reeves, knowing 
well what a scribbler I am, and am expected to be, has 
provided me with pen, ink, and paper in abundance. She 
readily allowed me to take early possession of my apart- 
ment, that I might pay punctual obedience to the com- 
mands of all my friends on setting out. These, you 
know, were to write in the first hour of my arrival : and 
it was allowed to be to you, iny dear. But, writing thus 
early, what can have occurred ? 
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My apartment is extremely elegant. A well-furnished 
book-case is, however, to me the most attracting ornament 
in it — Pardon me, dear pen and ink ! 1 must not prefer 
any thing to you, by whose means I hope to s)>end some 
part of every day at Selby-house ; and even at this dis- 
tance amuse with my prattle those friends that are always 
so paitial to il. 

And now, my dear, my revered grandmamma, I ask your 
blessing — yours, my ever-indulgent aunt Selby — and yours, 
my honoured and equally beloved uncle Selby. Who 
knows but you will now in absence take less delight in 
teasing your ever-dutiful Harriet] But yet I unbespeak 
not my monitor. 

Continue to love me, my Lucy, as I shall endeavour to 
deserve your love : and let me know how our dear Nancy 
does. 

My heart bleeds for her. I should have held myself 
utterly inexcusable, had I accepted of your kindly in- 
tendcfl dispensation, and come to town for three whole 
months, without repeating to her, by word of mouth, 
my love and my sympathizing concern for her. What 
merit does her patience add to her other merits ! How 
has her calamity endeared her to me ! If ever I shall be 
heavily afflicted, Cod give me her amiable, her almost 
meritorious patience in sufferings ! 

To my cousins Holies, and all my other relations, 
friends, companions, make the affectionate compliments 
of your 

HARRIET BYRON. 


VOL. I. 
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LETTER V. 

MISS BYRON, TO MISS SELBY. 

Jan. ^5. 

You rejoice me, my dear, in the hopes which you tell 
me Dr. Mitchell from London gives you in relation to our 
Nancy. May our incessant prayers for the restoration of 
her health be answered ! 

Three things my aunt Selby, and you, in the name of 
every one of my friends, enjoined me at parting. The 
Jlrsly to write often, very often, were your words. This 
injunction was not needful : my heart is with you ; and 
the good news you give me of my grandmamma's health 
and of our Nancy, enlarges that heart. The second, to 
give you a description of the persons and characters of 
the people I am likely to be conversant with in this great 
town. And, thirdly, besides the general account which 
you all expected from me of the visits I made and re- 
ceived, you enjoined me to acquaint you with the very 
beginnings of every address, (and even of every silent and 
respectful distinction, were your words,) that the girl 
whom you all so greatly favour, might receive on this 
excursion to town. 

Don't you remember what my uncle Selby answered to 
this? — /do: and will repeat it, to shew that his correct- 
ing cautions shall not be forgotten. 

The vanity of the sex, said he, will not suffer any 
thing of this sort to escape our Harriet. Women,, con- 
tinued he, make themselves so cheap at the public places 
in and about town, that new faces are more inquired after, 
than even hne faces constantly seen. Harriet has an 
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honest artless bloom in her cheeks; she may attract 
notice as a novice : but wherefore do you fill her head 
with an expectation of coiuiuests? Women, added he, 
offer themselves at every public place, in rows, as at a 
market. Because three or four silly fellows here in the 
country (like people at an auction, who raise the price 
upon each other above its value) have bid for her, you 
think she will not be able to set her foot out of doors, 
without increasing the number of her followers. 

And then my uncle would have it, that my head would 
be unable to bear the consequence which the partiality of 
niy other friends gave me. 

It is true, my Lucy, that we young women are too apt 
to be pleased with the admiration pretended for us by the 
other sex. But I have always endeavoured to keep down 
any foolish pride of this sort, by such considerations as 
these : — that flattery is the vice of men : that they seek to 
raise us in order to lower us, and in the end to exalt them- 
selves on the ruins of the pride they either hope to find, or 
inspire : that humility, as it shines brightest in a high con- 
dition, best becomes a flattered woman of all women : that 
she who is puft’ed up by the praises of men, on the sup- 
posed advantages of person, answers their end upon her ; 
and seems to own, that she thinks it a principal part of 
hers, to be admired by them ; and what can give more 
importance to them, and less to herself, than this? For 
have not women souls as well as men, and souls as capable 
of the noblest attainments, as theirs 1 Shall they not, 
therefore, be most solicitous to cultivate the beauties of 
the mind, and to make those of person but of inferior con- 
sideration 1 The bloom of beauty holds but a very few 
years ; and shall not a woman aim to make herself mistress 
of those perfections that will dignify her advanced age ? 
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and then may she be as wise, as venerable — as my grancf- 
mamnia. She is an example for us, my dear : who is so 
much respected, who is so much beloved, both by old and 
young, as my grandmamma Shirley? 

In pursuance of the second injunction, I will now de- 
scribe some young ladies and gentlemen, who paid my cou- 
sins their compliments on their arrival in town. 

Miss Allestree, daughter of Sir John Allestree, was one. 
She is very pretty, and very genteel, easy, and free. I be- 
lieve I shall love her. 

Miss Bramher was the second. Not so pretty as Miss 
Allestree ; but agreeable in her person and air. A little 
too talkative, I think. 

It was one of my grandfather's rules to me, not im- 
pertinently to start subjects, as if I would make an osten- 
tation of knowledge ; or if I \vere fond of indulging a talk- 
ing humour: but frankness and complaisance required, he 
used to say, that we women should unlock our bosoms, 
when w^e were called upon, and were expected to give our 
sentiments upon any subject. 

Miss Bramber was ea^er to talk. She seemed, even 
when silent, to look as if she was studying for something to 
say, although she had exhausted two or three subjects. 
This charge of volubility, I am the rather inclined to fix 
upon her, as neither Mr. nor Mrs. Reeves took notice to 
me of it, as a thing extraordinary ; which, probably, they 
would have done, if she had exceeded her usual way. And 
yet, perhaps, the joy of seeing her newly arrived friends 
might have opened her lips. If so, }our pardon, sweet 
Miss Bramber ! 

Miss Sally, her younger sister, is very amiable and very 
modest ; a little kept down, and it seems, by the vivacity 
of her elder sister ; between whose ages there are about six 
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or seveu years : so that Miss Branibej* seems to regard her 
sister as one whom she is willing to remember as the girl 
siie was two or three years ago ; for Miss Sally is not 
above seventeen. 

What confirmed me in this, was, that the younger lady 
was a good deal more free when her sister was withdrawn, 
tliaii when she was present ; and again pursed-up her 
really pretty mouth when she returned ; and her sister ad- 
dressed her always by the word cAi7d, with an air of elder- 
ship; while the other called her sister, with a look of ob- 
servance. 

These were the ladies. 

The two gentlemen who came with them, w^re, Mr. Bar- 
net, a nephew of Lady Allestree, and Mr. Soinner. 

Mr. Sornner is a young gentleman lately married ; very 
affected, and very opinionated. I told Mrs. Reeves, after 
lie was gone, that I believed he was a dear lover of his 
person; and she owned he was. Yet had he no great rea- 
son for it. It is far from extraordinary ; though he was 
very gaily dressed. His wife, it seems, was a young widow 
of great fortune ; and till she gave him consequence by 
falling ill love with him, he was thought to be a modest 
good sort of young man ; one that had not discovered any 
more perfections in himself, than other people beheld in 
him ; and this gave her an excuse for liking him. But now 
he is loquacious, forward, bold, thinks meanly of the sex ; 
and, what is \vorse, not the higher of the lady, for the pre- 
ference she has given him. 

This gentleman took great notice of me ; and yet in such 
a w ay, as to have me think, that the approbation of so ex- 
cellent a judge as himself did me no small honour. 

Mr, Barnet is a young man, that I imagine will be always 
young. At first I thought him onli/ a fop. He affected to 
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say some things, that, though trite, were sententious, and 
carried with them the air of observation. There is some 
degree of merit in having such a memory, as will help a 
person to repeat and apply other men's wit with tolerable 
propriety. But when he attempted to walk alone, he said 
things that it was impossible a man of common sense could 
say. I pronounce therefore boldly about him : yet by his 
outward appearance he may pass for one of your pretty 
fellows ; for he dresses very gaily. Indeed, if he has any 
taste, it is in dress; and this lie has found out; for he talked 
of little else, when he led the talk ; and boasted of several 
parts of his. What finished him with me, was, that as often 
as the conversation seemed to take a serious turn, he arose 
from his seat, and hummed an Italian air ; of which, how- 
ever, he knew nothing : but the sound of his own voice 
seemed to please him. 

This fine gentleman recollected some high-flown compli- 
ments, and applying them to me, looked as if he expected 
I should value myself upon them. 

No wonder that men in general think meanly of us wo- 
men, if they believe we have ears to hear, and folly to be 
pleased with, the frothy things that pass under the name 
of compliments from such random-shooters as these. 

Miss Ste\ens paid us a visit this afternoon. She is 
daughter of Colonel Stevens, a very worthy man. She ap- 
pears sensible and unaffected ; has read, my cousin^ says, a 
good deal ; and yet takes no pride in shewing it. 

Miss Darlington came with her. They are related. 
This young lady has, I find, a pretty taste in poetry. Mrs. 
Reeves prevailed on her to shew ns three of her perform- 
ances. And now, as it was with some reluctance that she 
shewed them, is it fair to say any thing about them ? I say 
it only to you, my friends. — One was on the parting of two 
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lovers; very sensible; and so tender, that it shewed the 
fair writer knew how to describe the pangs that may be in- 
nocently allowed to arise on such an occasion. — One on the 
morning dawn, and sun-rise : a subject that gave credit to 
herself ; for she is, it seems, a very early riser. I petitioned 
for a copy of this, for the sake of two or three of my dear 
cousins, as well as to confirm my own practice ; but I was mo- 
destly refused. — The third was on the death of a favourite 
linnet ; a little too pathetic for the occasion ; since, were 
Miss Darlington to have lost her best and dearest friend, I 
imagine that she had in this piece, which is pretty long, ex- 
hausted the subject ; and must borrow from it some of the 
images which she introduces to heighten her distress for the 
loss of the little songster. It is a very difficult matter, I 
believe, for young persons of genius to rein in their imagi- 
nations. A great flow of spirits, and great store of images 
crowding in upon them, carry them too frequently above 
their subject ; and they are apt rather to say all that may be 
said on their favourite topics, than what is proper to be 
said. But it is a pretty piece, however. 


Thursday morning. 

Lady Betty Williams supped with us the same evening. 
She is an agreeable woman, the widow of a very worthy 
man, a near relation of Mr. Reeves. She has a great and 
just regard for my cousin, and consults him in all af- 
fairs of importance. She seems to be turned of forty; has a 
son and a daughter ; but they are both abroad for educa- 
tion. 

It hurt me to hear her declare, that she cared not for the 
trouble of education ; and that she had this pleasure, which 
girls brought up at home seldom give their mothers ; that she 
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and Miss Williams always saw each other, and always part- 
ed, as lovers. 

Surely there must be some fault either in the temper of 
the mother, or in the behaviour of the daughter ; and if so, I 
doubt it will not be amended by seeing each other but sel- 
dom. Do not lovers thus cheat and impose upon one an- 
other I 

The young gentleman is about seventeen ; his sister 
about fifteen ; and as I understand she is a very lively, and, 
Tis feared, a forward girl, shall vve w onder, if in a few years' 
time she should make such a choice for her husband as 
Lady Betty would least of all choose for a son-in law? 
What influence can a mother expect to have over a daugh- 
ter from whom she so voluntarily estranges herself? and 
from whose example the daughter can receive only hearsay 
benefits ? 

But, after all, methinks I hear my correcting uncle ask. 
May not Lady Betty have better reasons for her conduct in 
this particular, than she gave you? — She may, my uncle, 
and I hope she has : but I wish she had condescended to 
give those better reasons, since she gave any ; and then you 
had not been troubled with the impertinent remarks of 
your saucy kinswoman. 

Lady Betty was so kind as to take great notice of me. 
She desired to be one in every party of pleasuie that I 
am to be engaged in. Persons who were often at public 
places, she observed, took as much delight in accompanying 
strangers to them, as if they were their own. The apt com- 
parisons, she said ; the new remarks ; the pretty wonder ; 
the agreeable passions excited in such, on the occasion ; al- 
ways gave her high entertainment : and she was sure, from 
the observation of such a young lady, civilly bowing to me, 
she should be equally delighted and improved. I bowed 
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iti silence. I love not to make disqualifying speeches ; by 
such we seem to intimate that we believe the complimenter to 
be in earnest, or, perhaps, that we think the compliment our 
due, and want to hear it either repeated or conlirmed ; and 
yet, possibly, we have not that pretty confusion, and those 
transient blushes, ready, which Mr. Greville archly says are 
always to be at hand when we affect to disclaim the praises 
given us. 

Lady Betty was so good as to stop there ; though the 
muscles of her agreeable face shewed a polite promptitude, 
had I, by disclaiming her compliments, provoked them to 
perform their office. 

Am I not a saucy creature ? 

I know 1 am. But I dislike not Lady Betty, for all that. 

I am to be carried by her to a masquerade, to a ridotto; 
when the season conics, to llanelagh and Vauxhall : in the 
mean time, to balls, routs, drums, and so forth ; and, to 
qualify me for tliese latter, I am to be taught all the 
fashionable games. Did my dear grandmamma, twenty or 
thirty years ago, think she should live to he told, that to 
the dancing-master, the singing or inusic-iiiaster, the high 
mode would require the gaming-master to be added for 
the completing of the female education ? 

Lady Betty will kindly take the lead in all these diver- 
sions. 

And now, Lucy, will you not repeat your wdshes, that I 
return to you with a sound heart ? And are you not afraid 
that I should become a modern fine lady? As to the latter 
fear, I will tell you when you shall suspect me — If you find 
that I prefer the highest of these entertainments, or the 
Opera itself, well as I love music, to a good play of our 
favourite Shakspeare, then, my Lucy, let your heart ache 
for your Harriet: then, be apprehensive that she is laid 
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hold on levity ; that she is captivated by the eye and 
the ear; that her h^rt is infected by the modern taste; 
and that she will carry down with her an appetite to per- 
nicious gaming ; and, in order to support her extravagance, 
will think of punishing some honest man in marriage. 

James has signified to Sally his wishes to be allowed to 
return to Selby-house. I have not therefore bought him 
the new liveries I designed for him on coming to town. I 
cannot bear an unclieerful brow in a servant; and he owning 
to me, on my talking to him, his desire to return, 1 have 
promised that he shall, as soon as Mr. Reeves has provided 
me with another servant. — Silly fellow ! But I hope my 
aunt will not dismiss him upon it. The servant I may hire 
may not care to go into the country perhaps, or may not 
so behave, as that I should choose to take him down with 
me. And James is honest ; and his mother would break 
her heart, if he should be dismissed our service. 

Several servants have already offered themselves; but, 
as I think people are answerable for the character of such 
as they choose for their domestics, I find no small difficulty 
in fixing. I am not of the mind of that great man, whose 
good-natured reason for sometimes preferring men no way 
deserving, was, that he loved to be a friend to those whom 
no other person would befriend. This was carrying his 
goodness very far, (if he made it not an excuse for himself, 
for having promoted a man who proved bad afterwards, 
rather than as supposing him to be so at the time ;) since 
else, he seemed not to consider, that every bad man he pro- 
moted ran away with the reward due to a better. 

Mr. and Mrs. Reeves are so kind to me, and their ser- 
vants are so ready to oblige me, that I shall not be very un- 
easy, if 1 cannot soon get one to my mind. Only if I could 
fix on such a one, and if my grandmamma's Oliver should 
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leave her, as she supposes he will, now he has married Ellen, 
as soon as a good inn offers, James may supply Oliver’s 
place, and the new servant may continue mine instead of 
James. 

And now that I have gone so low, don’t you wish me to 
put an end to this letter ? — 1 believe you do. 

Well then, with duty and love ever remembered where so 
justly due, believe me to be, my dear Lucy, 

Your truly affectionate 

HARRIET BYRON. 

I will write separately to what you say of Air. Greville, 
Mr. Fenwick, and Miss Orme ; yet hope to be time 
enough for the post. 


LETTER VI. 

MISS BYRON, TO MISS SELBY. 

Sat. Jan. 28 . 

As to what you say of Mr. Greville s concern on my ab- 
sence, (and, I think, with a little too much feeling for him,) 
and of his declaring hinivself unable to live without seeing 
me ; I have but one fear about it; which is, that he is form- 
ing a pretence, from his violent love, to come up after me: 
and if he does, 1 will not see him, if I can help it. 

And do you indeed believe him to be so much in love? 
By your seriousness on the occasion, you seem to think he is. 
O, my Lucy ! what a good heart you have ! And did he not 
weep when he told you so? Did he not turn his head away, 
and pull out his handkerchief ?—0 these dissemblers ! The 
hyaena, my dear, was a male devourer. The men, in ina- 
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lice, and to extenuate their own guilt, made the creature a 
female. And yet there may be male and female of this spe- 
cies of monsters. But as women have nioie to lose with re- 
gard to reputation than men, the male hyama must be in- 
finitely the more dangerous creature of the two ; since he 
will come to us, even into our very houses, fawning, cringing, 
weeping, licking our hands; while the den of the female is 
by the highway-side, and wretched youths must enter into 
it, to put it into her power to devour them. 

Let me tell you, my dear, that if tlierc be an artful man 
in England, with regard to us women, (artful equally in his 
free speaking, and in his sycophancies,) Mr. (Tieville is the 
man ; and he intends to be so too, and values himself upon 
his art. Does he not as boldly as constantly insinuate, that 
flattery is dearer to a woman than her food ? yet who so 
gross a flatterer as himself, wdicn the humour is upon him ! 
and yet at times he wants to build up a merit for sincerity 
or plain-dealing, by saying fiee things. 

It is not difficult, my dear, to find out these men, w^ere we 
earnest to detect them. Their chief strength lies in our 
weakness. But however weak we are, I think we should 
not add to the triumph of those who make our weakness 
the general subject of their satire. We should not prove 
the justice of their ridicule by our own indiscretions. But 
the traitor is within us. If we guard against ourselves, we 
may bid defiance to all the arts of man. 

You know that my great objection to Mr. Greville is for 
his immoralities. A man of free principles, shewn by prac- 
tices as free, can hardly make a tender husband, were a 
woman able to get over considerations that she ought no( 
to get over. Who shall trust for the performance of his 
second duties, the man who avowedly despises his first t 
Mr. Greville had a good education ; he must have takeii 
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pains tr) render vain the pious precepts of his worthy fa- 
ther ; and still more to make a jest of them. 

Three of his women we have heard of, besides her w horn 
he brought with him from Wales. You know he has only 
affected to appear decent since he has cast his eyes upon 
me. The man, my dear, must be an abandoned man, and 
Umst have a very hard heart, who can pass from woman to 
woman, without any remorse for a former, whom, as may 
be supposed, he has by the most solemn vows seduced. 
And whose leavings is it, my dear, that a virtuous woman 
takes, who marries a profligate ? 

Is it not reported that his Welshw^oman, to whom, at 
parting, lie gave not suflicient for a twelvemontlfs scanty 
subsistence, is now upon the town? Vile man! he thinks 
it to his credit, I have heard, to owai it a seduction, and 
that she was not a vicious creature till lie made her so. 

One only merit has Mr. Greville to plead in this black 
transaction : it is, that he has, by his whole conduct in it, 
added a warning to our sex. And shall I, despising the 
warning, marry a man, who, specious as he is in his tem- 
per, and lively in his conversation, has shewn so bad a 
nature ? 

H is fortune, as you say, is great. The more inexcusable, 
therefore, is he for his niggardliness to his Welshwoman. 
On his fortune he presumes: it will procuie him a too easy 
forgiveness from others of our sex : but fortune w ithout 
merit will never do with me, were the man a prince. 

You say, that if a w oman resolves not to marry till she 
finds herself addressed by a man of strict virtue, she must 
be for ever single. If this be true, what wicked creatures 
are men ! What a dreadful abuse of passions, given them 
for the noblest purposes, are they guilty of! 

I have a very high notion of the marriage state. I re- 
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member what my uncle once averred : that a woman out 
of wedlock is half useless to the end of her being. How, 
indeed, do the duties of a good wife, of a good mother, and 
a worthy matron, well performed, dignify a woman ! Let 
my aunt SelbVs example, in her enlarged sphere, set 
against that of any single woman of like years, moving in 
her narrow circle, testify the truth of the observation. My 
grandfather used to say, that families are little communities; 
that there are but few solid friendships out of them ; and 
that they help to make up worthily, and to secure the great 
conmiunity, of which they are so many miniatures. 

But yet it is my opinion, and I hope that I never by iny 
practice shall discredit it, that a wmnan who with her eyes 
open marries a profligate man, had, generally, much better 
remain single all her life ; since it is very likely, that by 
such a step she defeats, as to herself, all the good ends of 
society. What a dreadful, what a presumptuous risk runs 
she, who marries a wicked man, even hoping to reclaim him, 
when she cannot be sure of keeping her own principles! — 

‘ Be not deceived; evil communication corrupts good man- 
* ners;’ is a caution truly apostolical. 

The text you mention of the unbelieving husband being 
converted by the believing wife, respects, as I take it, thii 
first ages of Christianity ; and is an instruction to the con 
verted wife to let her unconverted husband see in her beha- 
viour to him, ‘ while he beheld her chaste conversation 
‘ coupled with fear,’ the eflicacy upon her ow n heart of the 
excellent doctrines she had embraced. It could not have 
in view the woman who, being single, chose a pagan hus- 
band ill hopes of converting him. Nor can it give encou- 
ragement for a woman of virtue and religion to marry a 
profligate in hopes of reclaiming him. ‘ Who can touch 
‘ pitch, and not be defiled V 
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As to Mr. Fenwick, I am far from having a better opi- 
nion of him than I have of Mr. Greville. You know what 
is whispered of him. He has more decency, however : he 
avows not free principles, as the other does. But you must 
have observed how much he seems to enjoy the mad talk 
and free sentiments of tlie other: and that other always 
brightens up and rises in his freedoms and impiety on Mr, 
Fenwick's sly applauses and encouraging countenance. In 
a word, Mr. Fenwick, not having the same lively things, 
nor so lively an air to carry them off, as Mr. Greville has, 
though he would be thought not to want sense, takes pains 
to shew that he has as corrupt a heart. If I thought anger 
would not give him consequence, I should hardly forbear to 
shew myself displeased, when he points, by a leering eye, 
and by a broad smile, the free jest of the other, to the per- 
son present whom he thinks most apt to blush, as if for fear 
it should be lost; and still more, when on the mantling 
cheek's shewing the sensibility of the person so insulted, he 
breaks out into a loud laugh, that she may not be able to 
recover herself. 

Surely these men must think us women egregious hypo- 
crites; they must believe that we only affect modesty, and 
in our hearts approve of their freedom : for, can it be sup- 
posed, that such as call themselves gentlemen, and who 
have had the education and opportunities that these two 
have had, would give themselves liberties of speech on pur- 
pose to affront us ] 

I hope I shall find the London gentlemen more polite 
than these our neighbours of the fo\-chase ; and yet 
hitherto 1 have seen no great cause to piefer them to the 
others. But about the court, and at the fashionable public 
places, I expect wonders. Pray Heaven, I may not be dis- 
appointed ! 
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Thank Miss Ornie, in my name, for the kind wishes she 
sends me. Tell her, that her doubts of my afteclion for 
her are not just; and that I do really and indeed lovelier. 
Nor should she w^ant the most explicit declarations of my 
love, were I no more afraid of her in the character of a 
sister to a truly respectable man, than doubtful of her in 
that of a friend to me : in which latter light, I even joy to 
consider her. But she is a little naughty, tell her, because 
she is always leading to one subject. And yet, how can I 
be angry with her for it, if her good opinion of me induces 
her to think it in my power to make the brother happy, 
whom she so dearly and so deservedly loves? I cannot but 
esteem her for the part she takes. — And this it is that 
makes me afraid of the arllesly artful Miss Orme. ^ 

It would look as if I thought my duty, and love, and re* 
spects, were questionable, if in every letter I repeated them 
to my equally honoured and beloved benefactors, friends, 
and favourers. Suppose them, therefore, always included 
in my subscription to you, ray Lucy, when I tell you that 
I am, and will be, 

Your evcr-affeclionate 

HARRIET BYRON. 


LETTKll VI r. 

MR. SELBY, TO MISS BYRON. 

Selby-House, Jan. 30- 

^ ELL ! and now there wants but a London lover or two 
to enter upon the stage, and Vanity-Fair will be proclaimed 
and directly opened. Grevillc every where magnifying 
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you, in order to justify liis tiame for you: Fenwick exalt- 
ing you above all women : Orme adoring you, and by his 
bumble silence saying more llian any of them : proposals, 
besides, from this man : letters from that ! What scenes of 
flattery and nonsense have I been witness of for these past 
three years and a half, that young ]VIr. Elford began the 
dance 1 Single ! Well may you have remained single till this 
your twentieth year, when you liave such choice of admirers, 
that you don’t know which to have. So in a mercer’s shop, 
the tradesman has fine lime with you women ; when variety 
of his rich wares distract you; and filty to one at last, but, 
as well in itien as in silks, you choose the woist, e.>pecidlly 
if the best is offered at first, and refused. For women know 
belter how^ to he sorry, than to amend. 

‘ It is true,' say you, ‘ that wc young women are apt to 
‘ be pleased with admiration — ’ O-ho! Arc you so? And 
so I have gained one point with you at lasi ; have I ? 

‘ But I have always endeavouied' [and I, Harriet, wish 
you had succeeded in your endcavoui^] ‘ to keep down any 
' foolish pride ' — Then you own that pride you have? — 
Another point gained ! Conscience, honest conscience, will 
now-aiid-then make you women speak out. But, now I 
think of it, here is vanity in the very humility. Well, say 
you endeavoured, when female pride, like love, though Jiid 
under a barrel, will flame out at the bung. 

Well, said 1, to your aunt Selby, to your giandmanima, 
and to your cousin Lucy, when vve all met to i,'it in judg- 
ment u])on your letters, now 1 ho[)e you’ll iievei dispute 
with me more pn tliis flagrant love of adiniialion, which I 
have so often observed swallows up the hevuts and &ouls of 
you all ; since y our Harriet is not exempt fioin it; and since, 
with all her speciousncss, with all her piudence, with all her 
caution, slie (taken with a (pialm of cointicnce) owns it. 

voj., I. D 
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But, no, truly ! all is ri"lit that you sai/ : all is right that 
you do! — Your very confessions are brought as so many 
demoiistiations of your diffidence, of your ingenuousness, 
and I cannot tell what. 

Why, 1 must own, that no father ever loved his daughter 
as I love my niece : but yet, girl, your faults, your vanities, 
I do not love. It is luy glorv, that I think myself able to 
judge of my friends as the} deserve ; not as being my 
friends. Why, the best beloved of my heart, your aunt 
herself — you know, I value her now moie, now less, as she 
deserves. But with all those I have named, and with all 
your relations, indeed, their Haiiiet taimot be in fault. 
And why ? Because you are related to them ; and because 
they attribute to themselves some merit from the relation 
they stand in to you. Super ero^ai or ians all of them, (I 
will make words whenever I please,) with their attributions 
to you ; and because you are of their sex, forsooth ; and 
because I accuse >ou in a point in which you are all con- 
cerned, and so make a common cause of it. 

Here one exalts you for your ^ood sense; because you 
have a knack, by help of a happy memory, of making every 
thing you read, and every thing that is told you, that you 
like, your own, (your grandfather's precepts particular- 
ly ;) and because, I think, you ))ass upon us as your own 
what you have borrowed, if not stolen. 

Another praises you for your good-nature, — The deuce 
is in it, if a girl who has crowds of admirers after her, and 
a new lover wherever she shews her bewitching face ; who 
is blessed with health and spirits; and has every body for 
her friend, let her deserve it or not ; can be ill-natured! 
Who can such a one have to quarrel with, trow? 

Another extols you for your cheerful wit, even when dis- 
played, bold girl as you are, upon your uncle ; in which. 
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indeed, you are upheld by the wife of my bosom, whenever 
1 take upon me to tell you what ye all, even the best of ye, 
are. 

Yet sometimes they praise your modesty : and why your 
modesty? — Because you have a skin in a manner transpa- 
rent; and because you can blush — 1 was going to say, 
whenever you please. 

At other times, they will find out, that you have features 
equally delicate and regular ; when I think, and I have ex- 
amined them jointly and separately, that all your takings 
ness is owing to that open and cheerful countenance, which 
gives them a gloss, (or what shall 1 call it ?) that we men 
are apt to be pleased with at first sight — a gloss that takes 
one, as it were, by surprise. But give me the beauty that 
grows upon us every time we see it ; that leaves room for 
something to be found out to its advantage, as we are more 
and more acquainted with it. 

‘ Your correcting uncle,' you call me. And so I will be. 
But what hope have I of your amendinent, when every 
living soul, man, woman, and child, that knows you, puifs 
you up? There goes Mr. Selby, I have heard strangers say 
— And who is Mr. Selby? another stranger has asked — Why, 
Mr. Selby is uncle to the celebrated Miss Byron. — Yet I, 
who have lived fifty years in this county, should think I 
might be known on my own account ; and not as the uncle 
of a girl of twenty. 

‘ Am I not a saucy creature ? ' in another place you ask. 
And you answer, ‘ I know I am.' I am glad you do. 
Now may I call you so by your own authority, I hope. 
But, with your aunt, it is only the effect of your agn'eeAhle 
vivacity. What abominable partiality ! E'en do what you 
will, Harriet, you'll never be in fault. I could almost 
wish — But I won't tell you what I wish neither. But 
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something must betide you that you little think of ; depend 
upon that. All your days cannot be halcyon ones. I 
would give a lliousaiid pounds witli all niy soul, to see you 
heartily in love: aye, up to the very ears, and unable to 
help yourself! You are not thh'tj/ yet, child: and, indeed, 
you seem to think the time of danger is Jiot over, 1 am 
glad of your co?iscionsness, iny dear. Shall I tell Greville 
of your doubts, and of your dilliculties, Harriet? As to the 
ten eommg years, I mean? And shall I tell him of your 
prayer to pass them safely ? — But is not this wish of yours, 
that ten years of bloom were over-past, and that you were 
arrived at the thirtieth year of your age, a very singular 
one? — A flight! A meie flight! Ask irnety-nine of your 
sex out of an hundred, if they would adopt it. 

In another letter you ask Lucy, < If Mr. Greville has not 
‘ said, that flattery is dearer to a woman than her food ? * 
Well, niece, and what would you be at? Is it not so? — I 
do aver that Mr, Greville is a sensible man, and makes good 
observations. 

‘ Men's chief strength,' you say, ‘ lies in the weakness of 

* women.' Why, so it does. Where else should it lie? 
And this from their immeasurable love of admiration and 
flattery, as here you seem to acknowledge of your own ac- 
cord, though it has been so often perversely disputed with 
me. Give you women but rope enough, you'll do your 
own business. 

However, in many places you have pleased me : but no- 
where more than when you recollect my averment, (without 
contradicting it ; which is a rarity !) ‘ that a woman out of 

* wedlock is half useless to the end of her being.' Good 
girl ! That was an asseilion of mine, and I will abide by it. 
Lucy simpered when we came to this place, and looked at 
me. She expected, I saw, my notice upon it; so did your 
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aunt: but the confession was so frank, that I was generous ; 
and only said, — true as the gospel. 

1 have written a long letter ; yet have not said one quar- 
ter of what I intended to say when I began. You will al- 
low, that you have given your correcting uncle ample sub- 
ject. But you fare something the better for saying, ‘ you 
‘ uiibespeak not your monitor/ 

You own, that you have some vanity. Be more free in 
your acknowledgments of this nature, (you mai/ ; for are 
you not a woman?) and you’ll fare something the better 
for your ingenuousness ; and the rather, as your acknow- 
ledgment w'ill help me up with your aunt and Lucy, and 
your grandniainma, in an argument I will not give up. 

I have had fresh ap})lications made to me — but 1 will 
not say from whom : since we have agreed, long ago, not 
to prescribe to so discreet a girl, as, in tlie main, we all 
think you, in the articles of love and marriage. 

With all your faults, 1 must love you. I am half ashamed 
to say how much I miss you abeady. We are all naturally 
cheerful folks : yet, I don’t know how it is, your absence 
has made a strange chasm at our table. Let us hear from 
you every post : that w ill be something. Your doting aunt 
tells tile hours on the day she expects a letter. Your grand- 
mother is at present with us, and in heart, 1 am sure, re- 
grets your absence ; but, as your tenderness to her has kept 
you from going to London for so many years, she thinks 
she ought to be easy. Her example goes a great way with 
us all, you know ; and particularly with 

Your truly affectionate 

(Though correcting) Uncle, 

GEO. SELBY. 
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LETTER VIIL 

MISS BYRON, TO MISS SELBY. 

Tuesday, Jan. 31 . 

I AM already, my dear Lucy, quite contrary to my own 
expectation, enabled to obey the third general injunction 
laid upon me, at parting, by you, and all my dear friends ; 
since a gentleman, not inconsiderable in his family or 
fortune, has already beheld your Harriet with partiality. 

Not to heighten your inipatienre by unneceNsary parade, 
his name is Fowler. He is a young gentleman of an hand- 
some independent fortune, and still larger expectations from 
a Welsh uncle now in town, Sir Rowland Meredith, 
knighted in his sheriffalty, on occasion of an address 
which he brought up to the king from his county. 

Sir Rowland, it seems, requires from his nephew, on 
pain of forfeiting his favour for ever, that he marry not 
without his approbation: which, he declares, he never will 
give, except the woman be of a good family ; has a gentle- 
womans fortune ; has had the benefit of a religious educa- 
tion ; which he considers as the best security that can be 
given for her good behaviour as a wife, and as a mother ; 
so forwaid does the good Knight look! Her character un- 
sullied ; acquainted with the theory of the domestic duties, 
and not ashamed, occasitirially, to enter into the direction 
of the practice. Her fortune, however, as his nephew will 
have a good one, he declares to be the least thing he stands 
upon; only that he would have her ])ossessed of from six 
to ten thousand pounds, that it may not appear to be a 
match of mere love, and as it his nephew were taken in, as 
he calls it, rather by the eyes than the understanding. 
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Wiiere u woiimn can have such a fortune given her by her 
family, though no greater, it will be an earnest, he says, 
that the family she is of have worthy as he calls it, and want 
not to owe obligations to that of the man she manies. 

Something particular, something that has the look of 
forecast and prudence, you'll say, in the old knight. 

O ! but I had like to have forgot ; his future niece must 
also be haiidsonie. He values himself, it seeiiis, upon the 
bleed of his horses and dogs, and makes polite conipaiisons 
between the more noble and the less noble animals. 

Sir Rowland himself, as you will guess by his particu- 
larity, is an old bachelor, and one who wants to have a wo- 
man made on purpose for his nephew ; and who positively 
insists upon qualities, before he knows her; not one of 
which, })eihaps, his futnie niece will have. 

Don’t yon renieinbei Mr. Tolson of Derbyshire? He 
was determined ne ver to marry a widow. If he did, it 
should be one who had a vast fortune, and who never had 
a child : and he had siill a more paitieular exception ; and 
that was to a woman who had red hair. He held his ex- 
ceptions till he was forty: and then being looked upon as 
a determined bachelor, no family thought it woith their 
while to make proposals to him ; no woman to throw out 
a net for him, (to express myself in the style of the gay 
Mr. (Ireville); and he at last fell in with, and married, the 
laughing Mrs. Turner: a widow, who had little or no for- 
tune, had one child, a daughter, living, and that child an 
absolute idiot; and, to eonqitele the perverseness of liis 
fate, her hair not only red, but the most disagreeable of 
reds. The honest man was grown splenetic : disregarded 
by every body, he was become disregaidful of liimself. 
He hoped for a cure of his glooniiiiess, from her cheerful 
vein ; and seemed to think himself under obligation to one 
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who had taken notice of him, when nobod;y else would. 
Bachelors' wives ! Maids' children ! These old saws always 
mean something. 

Mr. Fowler saw me at my cousin Reeves's the first time. 
I cannot say he is disagreeable in his person : but he seems 
to want the mind 1 would have a man blessed with to whom 
I am to vow love and honour. I purpose, whenever I 
marry, to make a very good, and even a dutiful wife: 
[Must I not v^ow obedience ? and shall I break my maniage 
vow?] T would not, therefore, on any consideration, marry 
a man, whose want of knowledge might make me stagger 
in the performance of my duty to him ; and who would 
perhaps comruand, from caprice, or want of uiiderstauding, 
what I should think unreasonable to be complied with. 
Theie is a pleasure and credit in yielding up even one's 
judgment, in things indifterent, to a man who is older and 
wiser than one’s self : but we are apt to doubt in one of a 
contrary chaiacter, what in the other we should have no 
doubt about : and doubt, you know, of a person’s merit, 
is the fiist step to disrespect: and what, but disobedience, 
which lets in every evil, is the next? 

I saw instantly that Mr. Fowler beheld me with a dis- 
tinguished regard. We women, you know, [Jet me for 
once be aforehand with my uncle,] are very quick in making 
discoveries of this nature. But every body at table saw it. 
He came again next day, and besought Mr. Reeves to give 
him his interest with me, without asking any questions about 
my fortune ; though he was even generously particular as to 
his own. He might, since he has an unexceptionable one. 
Who is it, in these cases, that forgets to set foremost the 
advantages by which he is distinguished? While fortune is 
the last thing talked of by him, who has little or none : and 
then love, lore, love, is all his cry. 
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Mr. Reeves, who has a good opinion of Mr. Fowler, in 
answer to his inquiries, told him, that he believed I was 
disengaged in niy affections. Mr. Fowler rejoiced at that. 
Tiiat I had no questions to ask, but those of duty; which, 
indeed, he said, was a stron^^l^'^r lie with me than interest. 
He praised niy temper, and my frankness of heart ; the 
latter at the expense of niy sex ; for which I least thanke i 
him, when he told me what he had said. In short, he ac- 
quainted him with every thing that was necessary, and more 
than w'as necessary, for him to know, of the favour of my 
family, and of my good Mr. Deane, in referring all propo- 
sals of this kind to myself ; mingling the detail with com- 
mendations, w hich only could be excused by the goodness 
of his own heait, and accounted for by his partiality to 
his cousin. 

IMr. Fowler expressed great apprehensions on my cousiifs 
talking of these references of iny grandmother, aunt, and 
IVIr. Deane, to m>^elf, on occa‘^ions of this nature ; which, 
he said, he piesumed had been too fie<]uent for bis liopes. 

If you liave any hope, Mr. Fow ler, said Mr. Reeves, it 
must he in your good character; and that much preferably 
to your clear estate and gieat expectations. Although she 
takes no piide in the number of her admirers, xet it is na- 
tural to suppose that it has made her more ditlicult ; and 
ditliculties arc enhanced, in propoilion to the generous con- 
fidence which all her friends have in her disci etioii. And 
when I told him, proceeded Mr, Reeves, that your fortune 
exceeded greatly what Sir Rowland required in a wife for 
liim ; and that you had, as viell from inclination, as educa- 
tion, a serious turn; Too imich, too much, in one person, 
cried he out. As to fortune, he w ished you had not a sliil- 
ling ; and if he could obtain your favour, he should be the 
happiest man iu the woild. 
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O iny good Mr. Reeves, said I, Iiow have you over-rated 
my merits ! Surely you have not given Mr. Fowler your in- 
terest] If ^ou have, should you not, for his sake, have 
known something of my mind before you had set me out 
thus, had I even deserve<l your Jiigh opinion I — Mr. Fowler 
miglit have reason to repent the double well-meant kind- 
ness of his friend, if men in these days were used to break 
their hearts for love. 

It is the language I <lo and must talk of you in, to every 
body, returned Mr. Reeves: Is it not the language that 
those most talk who know you best ] 

Where the world is inclined to favour, replied I, it is apt 
to orer-rate, as much as it will ww^/cr-rate where it disfa- 
vours. Ill this case, you should not ha\e proceeded so far 
as to engage a gentleman’s hopes. What may be the end 
of all this, but to make a compassionate nature, as mine 
has been thought to be, if Mr. Fowler should be gieatly in 
earnest, uneasy to itself, in being obliged to shew pity, 
where she cannot ref urn love] 

What I have said, I have said, replied Mr. Reeves. Pity 
is but one remove from lo\e. Mrs, Reeves (there siie sits) 
was first bi ought to pity me; for never was man more 
madly in love llraii 1 ; and then I thought myself sure of 
her. And so it proved. I can tell \oii I am no enemy to 
Mr. Fowler. 

And so, my dear, Mr. Fowler seems to think he has met 
with a woman wlio would make a tit wife for him: but 
your llairiet, I doubt, lias not in Mr. Fowler met with a 
man wboni she can think a lit husband for ber. 

Tlie very next rnoruing. Sir Rowland himself 

But now, my Luc\, if I proceed to tell you all tlie line 
things that are said of me, and to me, what will my uncle 
Selby say ] Will he not attribute all I shall repeat of this 
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sort, to that pride, to that vanity, to that fondness of ad^ 
miration, which he, as well as Mr. Greville, is continually 
charging upon all. our sex? 

Yet he expects tliat I shall give a minute account of 
every thing that passes, and of every conversation in which 
I have any part. How shall 1 do to please him ? And yet 
I know I sliall best please him, if I give him room to find 
fault with me. But then, should he for my faults blame 
the whole sex? Is that just? 

You will tell me, I know, that if I give speeches and con- 
versations, I ought to give them justly : that the humours 
and cliaracters of persons cannot be known, unless I repeat 
what they say, and their manner of saying : that I must 
leave it to the speakers and coinplimenters to answer for 
the likeness of the pictures they draw : that I know best 
iny own heart, and whether I am puffed up by the praises 
given me: that if I am, I shall discover it by my superci- 
liousness ; and he enough punished on the discovery, by in- 
curring, from those I love, deserved blame, if not con- 
tempt, instead of piescrving their wished-for esteem. — Let 
me add to all this, that there is an author (I forget who) 
who sa>s, ^ It is lawful to repeat those things, though spo- 
‘ ken in our praise, that are necessary to be known, and 
^ cannot otherwise be come at.^ 

And now let me ask, Will this jireamble do, once for all? 

It will. And so says my aunt Selby. And so says eveiy 
one but my uncle. Well, then, I will proceed, and repeat 
all that shall be said, and that as well to my disadvantage 
as advantage; only resolving not to be exalted with the one, 
and to do my endeavour to amend by the other. And 
here, pray tell my uncle, that 1 do not desire he will spare 
me; since the faults he shall find in his Harriet shall al- 
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ways put her upon lier guard — Not, however, to conceal 
them from his discerning eye ; but to amend them. 

And now, having, as I said, once for all, prepared you 
to guard against a suifeit of self-praise, though delivered 
at second or third hand, I will go on with my narrative — 
But hold — my paper reminds me that 1 have written a 
monstrous letter — I will therefore, with a new sheet, begin 
a new one. Only adding to this, that I am, and ever will 
be. 

Your alfectionate 

HARRIET BYRON. 

P. S. Well, but what shall I do now ? — I have just re- 
ceived my uncle's letter. And, after his chaige upon 
me of vanity and pride, will my parade, as above, stand 
me in any stead I — 1 must trust to it. Only one w ord 
to my dear and ever-honoured uncle — Don't you, sir, 
impute to me a belief of the truth of those extrava- 
gant coippliments made by men professing love to 
me; and I will not wish you to think me one bit the 
wiser, the handsomer, the better, for them, than I w as 
before. 


LETTER IX. 

MISS BYRON. — IN CONTINUATION. 

Thursday, Feb. 2. 

The very next morning Sir Rowland himself paid his re- 
spects to Mr. Reeves. 

The knight, before he would open himself very freely as 
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to the business he came upon, desired that he might have 
an opportunity to see me. I knew nothing of him, nor of 
his business. We were just going to breakfast. Miss Al- 
lestree. Miss Bramber, and Miss Dolyns, a young lady of 
merit, were with us. 

Just as we had taken our scats, Mr. Reeves introduced 
Sir Rowland, but let liini not know which was Miss Byron, 
He did nothing, at first sitting down, })ut peer in our 
faces by turns; and fixing his eye upon Miss Allestree, he 
jogged Mr. Reeves with his elbow — Hay, sir? audibly 
whispered he. 

IMr. Reeves was silent. Sir Rowland, wiio is short- 
sighted, then looked under his bent brows, at Miss Bram- 
ber ; then at Miss Dolyns; and then at me — Hay, sir? 
w'liispered he again. 

He sat out the first dish of tea w ith an impatience equal, 
as it seemed, to his uncertainty. And at last taking Mr, 
Reeves by one of his buttons, desired a woid with him. 
They withdiew together; ami the knight, not quitting hold 
of Mr. Reeves’s button, AdVmy-life, sir, said he, I hope I 
am right. 1 love iny ne[)hcw as I love myself. 1 live but 
for him. He ever was dutiful to me, his uncle. If that 
be Miss Byron who sits on the right hand of your lady, 
with the countenance of an angel, her eyes spaikling with 
good humour, and blooming as a May morning, the busi- 
ness is done. I give my consent. Although I heard not a 
word pass from her lij)s, 1 am sure she is all intelligence. 
My boy sliall have her. I’he other young ladies are agree- 
able : but if this be the lady my kinsman is in love with, 
he ahull have her. How will she outshine all our Caer- 
marthen ladies! and yet we have charming gills in Caer- 
marthen ! — Am T, or am I not riglit, Mr. Reoes, as to my 
nephew's JlamCy as they call it ? 
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The lady you describe. Sir Rowland, is Miss fiyfon. 

And then Mr. Reeves, in his usual partial manner, let 
his heart overflow at his lips in iiiy favour. 

Thank God! thank God! said the knight. Let us re- 
turn. Let us go in again. I will say something to her to 
make her speak ; but not a word to dash her. 1 expect 
her voice to be music, if it be as harmonious as the rest of 
her. By the softness or harshness of the voice, let me tell 
you, Mr. Reeves, I form a judgment of the heart, and soul, 
and manners, of a lady. 'Tis a criterion, as they call it, of 
my own ; and I am hardly ever mistaken. Let us go in 
again, I pray ye. 

They returned, and took their seats ; the knight making 
an awkw aid apology for taking my cousin out. 

Sir Rowland, his forehead smoothed, and his face 
shining, sat sw elling, as big with meaning, yet not knowing 
how to begin. Mrs, Reeves and Miss Allestree were talk- 
ing at the re-entrance of the gentlemen. Sir Rowland 
thought he must say something, however distant from his 
main purpose. Breaking silence, therefore; You, ladies, 
seemed to be deep in discourse when we came in. What- 
ever w^ere your subject, 1 beg you w ill resume it. 

They had linished, they assured him, what they had to 
say. 

Sir Rowland seemed still at a loss. lie hemmed three 
times, and looked at me with particular kindness. Mr, 
Reeves then, in pity to his fulness, asked him, how long he 
proposed to stay in town! 

lie ha<l thought, he said, to have set out in a week; but 
something had happened, which he believed could not be 
completed under a fortnight. Yet I want to be down, 
said he ; for I had just finished, as I came up, the new- 
built house I design to present to my nephew when he 
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marries. I pretend, plain man as I am, to be a Jud! 2 :e, both 
of taste and elegance. [Sir Rowland was now set a going.] 
All I wish for, is to see him liapj)ily settled. Ah, ladies ! 
that I need not go further than this table for a wife for my 
boy? 

We all smiled, and looked upon each other. 

You young ladies, proceedecl he, liave great advantages 
in certain cases over us men; and this, (which I little 
thought of till it came to ])e my own case,) whether we 
speak for our kindred or for ourselves. But will you, ma- 
dam, to Mrs. Reeves; will you, sir, to Mr. Reeves; answer 
my questions — as to these ladies? — 1 ynmt have a niece 
among them. My nephew, though I say it, is one whom 
any lady may lov<^ : and as for fortune, let me alone to 
make him, in addition to his own, all clear as the sun, 
worthy of any w'oinaifs acceptance, though she were a 
dutchcss. 

We were all silent, and smiled upon one another. 

What I would ask then, is, which of the ladies before 
me — Mercy ! I believe, by their smiling, and by their pretty 
looks, tliey are none of tliem engaged. 1 will begin with 
the young lady on your light hand. She looks so lovely, 
so good-natured, and so condescending! — Mercy 1 what an 
open forehead ! — Hem ! — Forgive me, madam ; but 1 be- 
lieve you would not disdain to answer my question yourself 
— Are you, madam, are you absolutely and bona Jlde dis- 
engaged ? or are you not ? 

As this, Sir Rowland, answered I, is a question 1 can 
best resolve, I frankly own, that I am disengaged. 

Charming! charming! — Mercy! Why, now, what a 
noble frankness in that answer ! — No jesting matter ! You 
may smile, ladies. — 1 luqie, madam, you say true : I hope I 
may rely upon it, that your aftections are not engaged. 
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You may. Sir Rowland. I do not love, even in jest, to 
be guilty of an untruth. 

Admirable! — But let me tell you, miidain, that I hope 
you will not many days have this to say. Ad’s-my-life ! 
sweet soul ! how 1 rejoice to see that charming diish in the 
finest cheek in the world! But Heaven forbid that I should 
dash so sweet a creature! — Well, but now there is no 
going further. Excu^»e me, ladies; I mean not a slight to 
any of you : but now, you know, there is no going further. 
— And will you, madam, permit me to introduce to yon, as 
a lover, as an humble servant, a very proper and agret able 
young man] Let me introduce him: he is w??/ nephew. 
Your looks are all graeiousness. Perhap'» ^ou have seen 
him: and if \ou are really disengaged, \ou can have no 
objection to him ; of that I am conlideiit. And 1 am told, 
that you ha\e nobody that either can or ivUi coiitiol you. 

The more controlable for that very reason, Sir Ron land. 

AdViny-life, I like your answer. Why, madam, you 
must be full as good as you look to be. 1 wish I were a 
young man myself for sake! But tell me, madam, 

will you peimit a visit from inj iiejdicw this afternoon?— 
Come, come, dear >oung lady, be as gracious as you look 
to be. Fortune must do. Had you not a sbilling, I 
should rejoice in such a niece; and that is moie than I 
ever said in iny life before. IVIy nephew is a sobei man, a 
modest man. He has a good estate of his own: a clear 
2000/. a year. I will add to it in my life* time as much 
more. Be all this good company witnesses for me. I am 
no fliiicher. It is well knowui the word of Sii Rowland 
Meredith is as good as his bond at all times. 1 love these 
open doings. I love to be above board. What signifies 
shilly-shally? What says the old proverb? 

Happy is the wooing 
Tiiat is not long a doing 
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But, Sir Rowland, said I, there are proverbs that may 
be set against your proverb. You hint that I have seen 
the gentleman : now, I have never yet seen the man whose 
addresses I could encourage. 

O, I like you the better for that. None but the giddy 
love at first sight. Ad's-my-life, you would have been 
snapt up before now, young as you are, could you easily 
have returned love for love. Why, madam, you cannot 
be above sixteen? 

O, Sir Rowland, you are mistaken. Cheei fulness, and 
a contented mind, make a difference to advantage of half 
a dozen years at any time. I am much nearer twenty-one 
than nineteen^ I assure you. 

Nearer to twenty-one than nineteen, and yet so freely 
tell your age, without asking ! 

Miss Byron, Sir Rowland, said Mrs. Reeves, is young 
enough at twenty, surely, to own her age. 

True, madam; but at twenty, if not before, time always 
stands still with women. A lady's age once known, will 
be always remembered; and that more for spite than love. 
At twenty-eight or thirty, 1 believe most ladies are willing 
to strike off half a dozen years at least — And yet, and yet 
(smiling, and looking arch,) I have always said, (pardon 
me, ladies,) that it is a sign, when women are so desirous 
to conceal their age, that they think they shall be good for 
nothing when in years. Ah, ladies! shaking his head, and 
laughing, women don't think of that. But how I admire 
you, madam, for your frankness! Would to the Lord you 
were twenty-four! — I would have no woman marry under 
twenty-four: and that, let me tell yon, ladies, for the fol- 
lowing reasons — standing up, and putting the fore-finger 
of his right hand, extended with a flourish, upon the 
thumb of his left. 

VOL. r. E 
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O, Sir Rowland! I doubt not but you can give vcn 
good reasons. And I assure you, I intend not to marry on 
the wrong side, as I call it, of H\enty-four. 

Admirable, by mercy! but that \^on’t do neither. The 
man lives not, young lady, who will slay your time, if he 
can have you at his. I love your noble fi ankness. Hicn 
such sweetness of countenance, (sitting down, and audibly 
whispering, and jogging my cousin with his elbow,) such 
dove-like eyes, daiing to tell all that is in the honest 
heart! — I am a physiognomist, madam, (raising his voice to 
me.) AdVmy-life, >ou are a perfect [)aragon ! Say v on 
will encourage my boy, or }Ou will be worse off: for 
(standing up again) I will come and court you myself. A 
good estate gives a man confidence ; and, when 1 set about 
it. — Hum! — (one hand stuck in his side ; flourishing \> ith 
the otht?r) — no woman yet, I do assure you, — ever on my 
heart as you have clone. 

O, Sir Rowland, I thought you were too wise to be 
swayed by first impressions: none but the gidd^t you 
know, love at first sight. 

Admirable! admirable, indeed! I kiunv you had wit at 
will; and I am sure you have wisdom. Know you, ladies, 
that ivit and wisdom are two difl’erent things, and aYe \cis 
rarely seen together ? Plain man as T appear to be, (look 
ing on himself first on one side, then on the other, and 
unbuttoning liis coat two buttons to let a gold braid a]i- 
pear upon his waistcoat,) I can tell ye, 1 have not lived all 
this time for nothing I am considered in Wales — Hem ! 
— But I will not praise myself. — AdVmy-life! how do this 
young lady's perfections run me all into tongue ! — But I 
see you all respect her as well as I ; so I need not make 
apology to the rest of you young ladies, for the distinction 
paid to her. I wish I had as many nephews as thcie are 
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ladies of you disengaged: by niercy, we would be all of 
kin. 

Thank you, Sir Rowland, said each of the young ladies, 
smiling, and diverted at his oddity. 

But as to my observation, continued the knight, that 
none but tlie giddi/ love at first sight; there is no general 
lule without exception, you know : every man must love 
ijou at first sight. Do I not love you myself? and yet 
never did I see you before, nor any body like you. 

You know not what you do, Sir Rowland, to laise thus 
the vanity of a poor girl. How may you make conceit and 
piide run away with her, till she become contemptible for 
botli in tlie eye of every person whose good opinion 
woith cultivating! 

Ad’s-my-life, that’s prettily said ! But let me tell you, 
that the she who can give this caution in the midst of her 
praisings, can be in no danger of being run away with by 
lier vanity. Why, madam! you extort praises from me ! I 
never ran on so glibly in praise of mortal woman before* 
You must cease to look, to smile, to speak, 1 can tell you, 
if you would have me cease to praise you ! 

'Tis well you are not a young man. Sir Rowlimd, said 
IVIiss Allestree. You seem to have the art of engaging a 
womaifs attention. You seem to know how to turn her 
own artillery against her ; and, as your sex generally do, to 
exalt her in courtship, that you may have it in your power 
to abase her afterwards. 

Why, madam, I must own, that we men live to sixty 
before we know how to deal with you ladies, or with the 
world either; and then we are not fit to engage with the 
one, and are ready to quit the other. An old head upon a 
young pair of shoulders would make rare work among ye. 
But to the main point (looking very kindly on me) : 1 ask 
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no questions about you, madam. Fortune is not to be 
mentioned. I want you not to have any. Not that the 
lady is the worse for having a fortune : and a man may 
stand a chance for as good a wife among those who have 
fortunes, as among those who have none. I adore you for 
your frankness of heart. Be all of a piece now, I beseech 
you. You are disengaged, you say : Will you admit of a 
visit from my nephew ? My boy may be bashful. True 
love is always modest and diffident. You don't look as if 
you would dislike a man for being modest. And I will 
come along with him myself. 

And then the old knight looked important, as one who, if 
he lent his head to his nephew's shoulders, had no doubt of 
succeeding. 

What, Sir Rowland ! admit of a visit from your nepliew, 
in order to engage him in a three years' courtship I I have 
told you that I intend not to marry till I am twenty-four. 

Twenty-four, 1 must own, is the age of marriage 1 
should choose for a lady ; and for the reasons aforesaid. — 
But, now I think of it, 1 did not tell you my reasons. — 
These be they — 

Down w ent his cup and saucer ; up w ent his left hand, 
ready spread, and his crooked finger of his right hand, as 
ready to enumerate. 

No doubt. Sir Rowland, you have very good reasons. 

But, madam, you mu^t hear them — And I shall prove — 

I am convinced, Sir Rowland, that twenty-four is an age 
early enough. 

But I shall prove, madam, that you at twenty, or at 
twenty-one — 

Enough, enough, Sir Rowland: What need of proof 
when one is convinced I 

But you know not, madam, what I was driving at — 
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Well but, Sir Rowland, said Miss Bramber, will not the 
reasons you could give for the proper age at twenty-four, 
make against your wishes in this case ? 

They will make against them, madam, in general cases : 
but in this particular case they will make for me : for tlie 
lady before me is — 

Not in my opinion, perhaps. Sir Rowland, will your rea- 
sons make for you : and then your exception in my favour 
w ill signify nothing. And, besides, you must know, that I 
never can accept of a compliment that is made me at the 
expense of my sex. 

Well then, madam, I hope you forbid me in favour to my 
plea. You are loth to hear any thing for twenty-four 
against twenty-one, I hope? 

That is another point. Sir Rowland. 

Why, madam, you seem to be afraid of hearing my 
reasons. No man living knows better than I, how to 
behave in ladies' company. I believe I should not be so 
little of a gentleman, as to odencf the nicest ear. No need 
indeed! no need indeed! looking archly; ladies on certain 
subjects are very quick — 

That is to say, Sir Rowland, interrupted Mrs. Reeves, 
that modesty is easily alarmed. 

If any thing is said, or implied, upon certain subjects 
that you would not be thought to understand, ladies know 
how to be ignorant. 

And then he laughed. 

Undoubtedly, Sir Rowland, said 1, such company as 
this need not be apprehensive, that a gentleman like you 
should say any thing unsuitable to it. But do yoil really 
think affected ignorance can be ever graceful, or a proof of 
a true delicacy] Let me rather say, that a woman of 
virtue would be wanting to her character, if she had not 
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courage enough to express her resentment of any discourse 
that is meant as an insult upon modesty. 

Admirably said again ! But men will sometimes forget, 
that there are ladies in company. 

Very favourably put for the men. Sir Howland. But 
pardon me, if I own, that I should have a mean opinion of 
a man, who allowed himself to talk even to men what 
a woman might not hear. A pure heart, whether in man 
or woman, will be always, in every company, on every oc- 
casion, pure. 

Ad s-iny-life, you have excellent notions, madam! I 
wanted to hear you speak just now : and now you make 
me, and every one else, silent. — Twenty-one! wJiy, what 
you say would shame sixty-one. You must have k(*pt 
excellent company all your life ! — Mercy ! if ever I heard 
the like from a lady so young ! — What a glory you reflect 
back upon all who had any hand in your education ! Why 
was I not born w ithin the past thirty years ? 1 might then 
have had some hopes of you myself ! — And this brings me 
to my former subject, of my nephew . — But, Mr. Reeves, 
one word with you, Mr. Reeves. I beg your pardon, 
ladies : but the importance of the matter will excuse me : 
and I must get out of town as soon as I can. — One word 
with you, Mr. Reeves. 

The gentlemen withdrew together: for breakfast by this 
time was over. And then the knight opened all his heart to 
Mr. Reeves, and besought his interest. He w ould after- 
wards have obtained an audience, as he called it, of me: 
but the three young ladies having taken leave of us, and 
Mrs, !^eeves and I being retired to dress, I excused myself. 

He then desired leave to attend me to-morrow evening : 
but Mr. Reeves pleading engagements till Monday evening, 
he besought him to indulge him with his interest in that 
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long gap of time, as he called it, and for my being then in 
the wa^. 

And thus, Lucy, have I given you an ami)le account of 
wliat has passed with regard to this new servant ; as gentle- 
men call themselves, in order to become our masters. 

Tis now Friday morning. We are just setting out to 
dine with Lady Betty. If the day furnishes me with any 
amusing materials for my next packet, its agreeableness 
will be doubled to 

Your ever-affectionate 

HARRIET BYRON. 


LF/FTER X. 

MISS BYRON. — IN CONTINUATION. 

Friday Night. 

Some amusement, my Lucy, the day has aftbrded. Indeed 
more than 1 could have wished. A large packet, how- 
ever, for Selby-house. 

Lady Betty received us most politely. Siie had com- 
pany with her, to whom she introduced us, and presented 
me in a very advantageous character. 

Shall I tell you how their first appearance struck me, and 
what I have since heard and observed of them ? 

The first I shall mention was Miss Cantillon ; very pretty ; 
but visibly proud, affected, and conceited. ^ 

The second, Miss Clements; plain; but of a fine under- 
standing, improved by reading ; and w ho, having no per- 
.sonal advantaees to be vain of, has, by the cultivation of her 
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mmd, obtained a preference in every one's opinion over the 
fair Cantillon, 

The third was Miss Barnevelt, a lady of masculine fea- 
tures, and whose mind belied not those features ; for she has 
the character of being loud, bold, free, even fierce when op- 
posed ; and affects at all times such airs of contempt of her 
own sex, that one almost wonders at her condescending to 
wear petticoats. 

The gentlemen's names were Walden and Singleton ; the 
first, an Oxford scholar of family and fortune; but quaint 
and opinionated, despising every one who has not had the 
benefit of an university education. 

Mr. Singleton is a harmless man ; who is, it seems, the 
object of more ridicule, even down to his very name, 
among all his acquaintance, than I think he by any means 
ought, considering tlie apparent inoffensiveness of the man, 
who did not give himself his intellects ; and his constant 
good humour, which might entitle him to better quarter ; 
the rather too, as he has one point of knowledge, which 
those who think themselves his superiors in understanding, 
do not always attain, the knowledge of himself ; for he is 
humble, modest, ready to confess an inferiority to every 
one : and as laughing at a jest is by some taken for high 
applause, he is ever the first to bestow that commendation 
on what others say ; though, it must be owned, he now and 
then mistakes for a jest what is none : which, however, may 
be generally more the fault of the speakers than of Mr. 
Singleton ; since he takes his cue from their smiles, espe- 
cially when those are seconded by the laugh of one of whom 
he has 8 good opinion. 

Mr. Singleton is in possession of a good estate, which 
makes amends for many defects. He has a turn, it is said, 
to the well-managing of it; and nobody understands his 
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own interest better than he : by which knowledge, lie has 
opportunities to lay obligations upon many of those, who 
behind liis back think themselves entitled, by their supposed 
suj)erior sense, to deride him : and he is ready enough to 
oblige in this way : but it is always on such securities, that 
he has never given cause for spendthrifts to laugh at him on 
that account. 

It is thought that the fi lends of the fair Cantillon would 
not be averse to an alliance with this gentleman: while I, 
Avere I his sister, should rather Avish, that he had so much 
wisdom in his weakness, as to devote himself to the worthier 
Pulcheria Clements, (Lady Betty’s Avish as Avell as mine,) 
Avhose fortune, though not despicable, and Avhose humbler 
views, Avould make her think herself repaid, by his fortune, 
the obligation she would lay him under by her acceptance 
of him. 

Nobodv, it seems, thinks of a husband for Miss Banie- 
velt. She is siieeringly spoken of rather as a young fellow^ 
than as a Avoman ; and Avho will one day look out for a 
wife for herself. One reason, indeed, she every Avhere gives, 
for being satisfied with being a Avoman ; Avhich is, that she 
cannot be married to a woman. 

An odd creature, my dear. But see Avliat women get by 
going out of character. Like the bats in the fable, they 
are looked upon as mortals of a doubtful species, hardly 
OAvned by either, and laughed at by both. 

This was the company, and all the company, besides 
us, that Lady Betty expected. But mutual civilities had 
hardly passed, when Lady Betty, having been called out, 
returned, introducing, as a gentleman Avho Avould*be ac- 
ceptable to every one, Sir Hargrave Pollexfen. He is, 
whispered she to me, as he saluted the rest of the company, 
in a very gallant manner, a young kironet of a very large 
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ostate, the greatest part of which has lately come to liiin 
by llie death of a grandmother,aiid two uncles, all >er> ricJn 

Wlu'ii he was presented to me, by name, and I to him ; 1 
think myself very happy, said he, in being admitted to the 
])rcbence of a young lady so celcbialed for her graces of 
person and mind. Then, a<ldiessing himself to Ldd> Betty, 
Much did I hear, when 1 was at the last Northampton 
races, of Miss Byron: but little did 1 expect to liiid report 
fall so short of what 1 see. 

Miss Cantillon bridled, played with her fan, and looked 
as if she tliouglit herself slighted ; a little scorn inter- 
mingled wit li the airs she gave herself. 

Miss Clements smiled, and looked pleased, as if she 
enjoved, good-naturedly, a compliment made to one of the 
sex w liicli she adorns by the goodness of her heart. 

IMi^s BariK'velt said, she iiad, from the moment 1 lirst 
entered, beheld me with the eye of a lo\er. And freely 
taking my Iiand, squeezed it. — Cliarining ereatuie! said 
she, as if addressing a eountry innocent, and jieihaps ex- 
pecting me to be covered with blushes and confusion. 

The baronet excusing himself to Lady Betty, assured 
her, that she must place this hi^ hold intiusion to the 
account of Miss Byron, he having lieen told that she was 
to be there. 

Whatever were his inoti\e. Lady Betty said, he did her 
favour; and she was sure the whole company would think 
themselves doubly obliged to Mi^s Byron. 

The student looked as if he thought himself eclipsed hy 
Sir Hargrave, and as if, in revenge, he was putting his fine 
speeches into Latin, and trying them hy the rules of gram- 
mar ; a broken sentence from a classic author bursting 
from his lips; and, at last standing up, half on tip-toe, (as 
if he wanted to look down upon the baronet,) he stuck one 
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iiand in his side, and passed by him, casting a contemp- 
tuous eye on his gaudy drc'.s, 

Mr. Singleton smiled, and looked as if delighted with all 
he saw and heard. Once, indeed, he tiied to speak: his 
mouth actually opened, to give passage to his words ; as 
sometimes seems to be his way before tlie words are quite 
ready : but he sat down satisfied with the efibrt. 

It is true, people who do not make themselves contemp- 
tible by atfectation should not he <lesj>ised. Poor and 
rich, wise and unwise, we are ail links of the same great 
chain. And you must tell me, my dear, if I, in endeavour- 
ing to give tru(‘ descri})tions of the persons 1 see, incur the 
censure I pass on otiiers \vho despise any one for the 
defects they cannoi help. 

Will you forgive me, my dear, it 1 make tins letter 
as long as my last? 

No, say. 

Well then, I thank you for a freedom so consistent with 
our friendship : and conclude with assurances, that 1 am, 
and ever will be, 

IVIost affectionately yours, 

HARRIET BYRON. 


LETTER XL 

MISS BYRON. — IN CONTINUATION. 

1 T was convenient to me, Lucy, to break off where I did in 
my last ; else I should not have been so very self-denying 
as to suppose you had no curiosity to hear, what un- 
doubtedly I wanted to tell. Two girls talking over a new 
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set of company, would my uncle Selby say, are not apt to 
break off very abruptly; not she especially of the two, 
who has found out a fair excuse to repeat every com- 
pliment made to herself; and when, perliaps, there maybe 
a new admirer in the case. 

May there so, my uncle 1 And which of the gentlemen 
do you think the man? The baronet, I suppose, }ou guess. 
— And so he is. 

Well then, let me give you, Lucy, a sketch of him. But 
consider; I form my accounts from what I have since 
been told, as well as from what I observed at the time. 

Sir Hargrave Pollexfen is handsome and genteel ; pretty 
tall, about twenty-eight or thirty. His complexion is a 
little of the fairest for a man, and a little of the palest. He 
has remarkably bold eyes ; rather approaching to what we 
w^ould call goggling ; and he gives himself airs with tliem, 
as if he wished to have them thought rakish : perhaps as a 
recommendation, in his opinion, to the ladies. Lady Betty, 
on liis back being turned, praising his })erson, Miss Cantil- 
Ion said, Sir Hargrave had the finest eyes she ever saw in a 
man. They were manly, meaning ones. 

He is very voluble in speech ; but seems to owe his 
volubility more to his want of doubt, than to the extraor- 
dinary merit of what he says. Yet he is thought to have 
sense ; and if he could prevail upon himself to hear more, 
and speak less, he would better deserve the good opinion 
he thinks himself sure of. But as he can say any thing 
without hesitating, and excites a laugh by laughing himself 
at all he is going to say, as well as at what he has just said, 
he is thought infinitely agreeable by the gay, and by those 
who wish to drown thought in merriment. 

Sir Hargrave, it seems, has travelled: but he must have 
carried abroad with him a great number of follies, and a 
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great deal of affectation, if he has left any of them behind 
iiiin. 

But, with all his foibles, he is said to be a man of enter- 
prise and courage ; and young women, it seems, must take 
care how they laugh with him; for he makes ungenerous 
constructions to the disadvantage of a woman whom he 
can bring to seem pleased with his jests. 

I will tell you hereafter, how I came to know this, and 
even w orse, of him. 

The taste of the present age seems to be dress: no 
wonder, therefore, that such a man as Sir Hargrave aims to 
excel in it. What can be misbestowed by a man on his 
person, who values it more than his mind ? But he would, 
in my opinion, better become his dress, if the pahis he un- 
doubtedly takes before he ventures to come into public, 
were less apparent. This 1 judge from his solicitude to 
preserve all in exact order, wlipn in company; for he 
forgets not to pay his respects to himself at every glass ; 
yet does it with a seeming consciousness, as if he would 
hide a vanity too apparent to be concealed; breaking from 
it, if he finds himself observed, with a half careless, yet 
seemingly dissatisfied air, pretending to have discovered 
something amiss in himself. This seldom fails to bring 
him a compliment : of which he shews himself very sen- 
sible, by affectedly disclaiming the merit of it; perhaps 
with this speech, bowing, with his spread hand on his 
breast, waving his head to and fro — By my soul, madam, 
(or sir,) you do me too much honour. 

Such a man is Sir Hargrave Pollexfen. 

He placed himself next to the country girl ; and laid 
himself out in fine speeches to her, rumiing on in such 
a manner, that I had not for some time an opportunity to 
convince him, that I had been in company with gay people 
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before. Ho would have it, that 1 was a perfect beauty, 
and he suppobcd me ^ery \oiuig — Very silly of course: 
and gave himself such aiis, as if he were sure of my admi- 
ration. 

I viewed him steadily several times; and my eye once 
falling under his, as I A^as looking at him, 1 dare say he at 
that moinent pitied the poor fond Jieart, wliich he sup- 
posed ^^as in tumults about him ; when, at the veiy time, 1 
was considering, whether, if [ were obliged to have the one 
or the other, as a punishment for some great fault 1 had 
committed, my choice would fall on Mr, Singleton, or on 
him. I mean, supposing the former w ere not a remarkably 
obstinate man ; since obstinacy in a weak man, I think, 
must he worse than tyranny in a man of sense — If, indeed, 
a man of sense can be a tyrant. 

A summons to ilinner relieved me from his more parti- 
cular addresses, and placed him at a distance from me. 

Sir Hargrave, the whole time of dinner, received ad- 
vantage from the supercilious looks and behaviour of Mr, 
Walden; who seemed, on every thing the baronet said, 
(and he was seldom silent,) half to despise him; for he 
made at times so many different mouths of contempt, that 
i thought it w as imjiossible for the same features to express 
them. I have been making mouths in the glass for several 
minutes, to try to recover some of Mr. Waldeifs, in order 
to describe them to you, Lucy ; but I caiiuot for my life 
so distort my face as to enable me to give you a notion of 
one of lliem. 

He might perhaps have been better justified in some of 
his contempts, had it not been visible, that the conse- 
quence which he took from the baronet, he gave to him- 
self; and yet was as censurable one way, as Sir Hargrave 
was the other. 
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Mirth, liowevor inbipid, will occasion smiles; l]ioii<^h 
bOiuetimes to llio disadvantage of the mirthful. But gloom, 
severity, moroseuess, will always disgust, though in a Solo- 
mon. Mr. Walden had not been taught that : aiid indeed 
it might seem a little ungrateful, [Don't you think so, 
Lucy /] if women failed to rewaul a man with tlnur smilt’s, 
w ho scrupled not to make himself a — monkey (shall 1 say ?) 
to please them. 

Never befoie did I see the diffeience ])etween the man of 
the town, and tiie man of the college, displayed in a light so 
striking as in these two gentlemen in the conversation after 
dinner. The one seemeil resolved not to be pleased : 
v\hile the other laid himself out to please every bodv ; and 
that in a manner so much at bis own e\})ense, as freipiently 
to bring into ([uestlon Ids understanding. By a second silly 
thing he banished the remembrance of thej^V^/; bv ii third 
Ihe second, and so on: and by eontimially laughing at bis 
own absurdities, left us at iibeity to suppose that his folly 
was his (dioice; and that, had it not been to diveit the 
company, In* would have made a better figure. 

Ml. Walden, as was evident by his scornful brovN, by 
the couti iiiptuous motion of his lip, and hy his whole fcue, 
iitfectedly turned fioin the liaroiiet, giudged him the smile 
tlhit sat upon evt'iy one’s counteirance ; and for which, 
without distingui^hiug whether it was a smile of appro- 
bation or noty he looked as if he pitied us all, and as if Jie 
thonglit himself cast into unequal company. Nay, twice 
or tin ice he addiessed himself, in preference to every one 
else, to honest simpming Mr. Singleton; vvlio, for his pail, 
as was evident, mnch better relished the baronet’s tiip 
paiicies, than the dry signilicaiice of the student. Fori 
wlicnever Sir Hai grave sjioke, Mr. Singleton’s mouth was 
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open: but it was quite othei*wise with him, when Mr^ 
Walden spoke, even at the time that he paid him the dis- 
tinction of addressing himself to him, as if he were the 
principal person in tlie company. 

But one word, by the bye, Lucy — Don't you think it is 
very happy for us foolish wojnen, that the generality of the 
lords of the creation are not much wiser than ourselves? 
Or, to express m;yself in other words, that over wisdom 
is as foolish a thing to the full, as moderate folly] — But, 
hush I I have done. — I know that at this place my uncle 
will be leady to rise against me. 

After dinner, Mr. Walden, not choosing to be any longer 
so egregiously eclipsed by the man of the town, put forth 
the scholar. 

By the way, let me ask my uncle, if the word scholar 
means not the learner y nitlier than the learned? If it ori- 
ginally means no more, I would suppose that formerly the 
most learned men were the most modest, contenting them* 
selves with being tliought but learners ; but, as my revered 
first instructor used to say, the more a man knows, the 
more he will find he has to know. 

Pray, Sir Hargrave, said Mr. Walden, may 1 ask you — 
You had a thought just now, speaking of love and beauty, 
which I know you must have from Tibullus. [And then he 
repeated the line in an heroic accent ; and, pausing, looked 
upon us women.] Which university had the honour of 
finishing your studies. Sir Hargrave ] I presume you w^ere 
brought up at one of them. 

Not I, said the baronet : a man, surely, may read Ti- 
bullus, and Virgil too, without being indebted to either 
university for his learning. 

No man. Sir Hargrave, in my humble opinion, [with 
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a decisive air he spoke the word himhle,] can be well- 
grounded in any branch of learning, who has not been at 
one of our famous universities. 

I never yet j)roposed, Mr. Walden, to qualify myself for 
a degree. My chaplain is a very pretty fellow. He under- 
stands Tibullus, I believe, [immoderately laughing, and, by 
his eyes cast iji tuni upon each person at table, bespeaking 
a general smile] — and of Oxford, as you are. 

And again he laughed : but his laugh was then such a 
one as rather shewed ridicule than mirth: a provoking 
laugh : such a one as Mr. Oreville often affects when he is 
111 a (iisiuiting humour, in order to dash an opponent out of 
coimteiuuice, bi/ getting the laugh, instead of the argu- 
ment, oil his side. 

My uncle, you know, will have it sometimes, that his 
gill has a satirical vein. I am afraid she has. — But this I 
will say for her: she means no ill-nature: she loves every 
body; but not their faults: as her uncle in his letter tells 
her. Nor wishes to be spared for her own. Nor, very 
probably, is she, if those who see her, write c/* her to their 
chosen fiiends, as she does to hers of them. 

Shall I tell you what I imagine each person of the com- 
pany I am w riling about (writing in character) would say of 
me to their correspondents ? — It w ould be digressing too 
much, or [ would. 

Mr. Walden in his heart, I dare say, w^as revenged on 
the baronet. He gave him such a look, as would have 
grieved me the w hole day, liad it been given me by one 
whom I valued. 

Sir Hargrave had too mucli business for his eyes witli the 
ladies, in order to obtain (heir countenance, to trouble 
himself about the looks of the men. And, indeed, he 

VOL. 1. F 
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seemed to have as great a contempt for Mr. Walden, a> 
Mr. Walden had for him. 

But here I shall be too late for the post. Will this stull 
go down with you at Selby-house, in w ant of better sub 
jects ] 

Every thing from you, my Harriet — 

Thank you ! Thank you, all, my indulgent friends ! St; 
it ever was. Trifles from those we love, are acceptable 
May I deserve your love ! 

Adieu, my Lucy ! — But tell my Nancy, tliat she has de- 
lighted me by her letter. 

H. n. 


LETTER XII. 

MISS BYRON. — IN CONTINUATION. 

AV HAT is ^our opinion, my charming Miss Byron 1 said 
the baronet : May not a man of fortune, w ho has not re- 
ceived his education and polish [He pronounced the word 
polish with an emphasis, and another laugh] at an univer- 
sity, make as good a figure in social life, and as ardent a 
lover, as if he had 1 

I would have been silent: but, gazing in my face, he re- 
peated, What say you to this. Miss Byron ? 

The world. Sir Hargrave, I have heard called an univei- 
sity; but is it not an obvious truth, that neither a learned, 
nor what is called a fine education, has any other value 
than as each tends to improve the morals of men, and to 
make them wise and good ? 
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The world an university ! replied Mr. Walden. Why, 
truly, looking up to Sir Hargrave's face, and then down to 
his feet, disdainfully, as if he would measure him with his 
eyes, I cannot hut say, twisting his head on one side, and 
with a drolling accent, that the world produces very pretty 
scholars — for the ladies — 

Tlie haionet took fire at being so contemptuously mea- 
sured by the eye of the student ; and I thought it was not 
amiss, for fear of higli words between them, to put myself 
forward. 

And are not women, Mr. Walden, resumed I, one half in 
number, tliough not perhaps in value,, of the human spe- 
cies ? Would it not be pity, sir, if the knowledge that is to 
be obtained in the university should make a man de- 
spise what is to be ac(|uired in the greater, in which that 
knowledge was piincipally intended to make him useful? 

This diverted the baronet's anger. Well, Mr. Walden, 
said he, exulting, rubbing his hands, what say you to the 
young lady’s observation ? By my soul it is worth your no- 
tice. You may carry it down with you to your univer- 
sity ; and the best scholars there will not be the worse for 
attending to it. 

Mr. Walden seemed to collect himself, as if he were in- 
clined to consider me with more attention than he had 
done before ; and waving his hand, as if he would put by 
the baronet, as an adversary he had done with, I am to 
thank you, madam, said he, it seems, for your observation. 
And so the lesser university — 

I have great veneration, Mr. Walden, interrupted I, for 
learning, and great honour for learned men — But this is a 
subject — 

That you must not get off from, young lady. 

I am sorry to hear you say so, sir — But indeed I must. 
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The company seemed pleased to sec me so likeh to he 
drawn in ; and this encouraged Mr. Walden to push his 
weak adversary. 

Know you, madam, said he, any thing of the learned 
languages ] 

No, indeed, sir — Nor do I know which, particularly, you 
call so. 

The Greek, the Latin, madam. 

Who, I, a woman know any thing of Latin and Greek ! T 
know but one lady who is mistress of both ; and she finds 
herself so much an owl among the birds, that she wants of 
all things to be thought to have unlearned them. 

Why, ladies, I cannot but say, that 1 should rather choose 
to marry a woman whom I could teach something, than one 
who would think herself qualitied to teach me. 

Is it a necessary consequence, sir, said Miss Clements, 
that knowledge, which makes a man shine, should make a 
woman vain and pragmatical? May not two j)ersons, having 
the same taste, improve each other? Was not this the case 
of Monsieur and Madam Dacier ? 

Flint and steel to each other, added Lady Betty. 

Turkish pojicy, I doubt, in you men, proceeded Miss Cle- 
ments — No second hrothernear the throne. That empiic 
some think the safest which is founded in ignorance. 

We know. Miss Clements, replied Mr. Walden, that you 
are a w ell-read lady. But I have nothing to say to observa- 
tions that are in every body’s mouth-- Pardon me, madam. 

Indeed, sir, said Mr. Reeves, I think Miss Clements 
should not pardon you. There is, in my opinion, great 
force in what she said. 

But I have a mind to talk with this fair lady, your cousin, 
Mr. Reeves. She is the very woman that I wish to hold an 
argument with, on the hints she threw out. 
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Pardon me, sir. But I will not return the compliment. 

I cannot argue. 

And yet, madam, I w ill not let you go off so easily. You 
seem to he very happy in jour elocution, and to have some 
[)retty notions for so joung a lady. 

I cannot argue, sir — 

Dear Miss Byron, said the baronet, hear what Mr. Wal- 
den has to say to you. 

Every one made the same recpiest. 1 was silent, looked 
down, and plajed with iny fan. 

When Mr. Walden had liberty to say what he pleased, 
he seemed at a loss himself for woids. 

Al last, I asked you, madam, 1 asked you, (hesitatingly 
began he,) w hether you knew' any thing of the learned lan- 
gaagos? It has heen whispeied to me, that you have had 
gieal ad\antages fioni «i graiidluther, of wdiose learning and 
j)oliteness we iiave lieaul niueli. He was a scholar. He 
w as ot Christ eliureh, in onr university, if 1 am not niisla- 
ken — Yo my (juestion you answered, that you knew not 
paiticnhiily which weie the languages that 1 called the 
learned ones: and jou have been pleased to tliiow out 
bints in relation to the lesser and the greater university ; 
by all which you eeitainly mean something 

Pray, Mr. Walden, said I 

And pray. Miss Byron — I am afraid of all sniatterers in 
learning. Those wlio know^ a little — and ladies cannot 
know to the liottom — They have not the happiness of an 
university education 

Nor is evciy man at the lunvcrsiti/, 1 presume, sir, a 
Mr. Walden. 

C) my Lucy ! I have since been told, that this pragma- 
tical man has very few admirers in the university, to which, 
out of it, he is so fond of boasting a relation. 
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He took what I said for a compliment — Why, as to thal^ 
madam — bowing — But this is a misfortune to ladies, not a 
fault in them — But, as I was going to say, those wlio know 
little, are very seldom sound, are very seldom orthodox, as 
we call it, whether respecting religion or learning : and as 
it seems you lost your grandfather too early to be well- 
grounded in the latter, (in the former. Lady Betty, who is 
my informant, says, 3011 are a very good young lady,) I 
should be glad to put you right if you happened to be a 
little out of the way. 

I thank you, sir, bowing, and (simpleton !) still playing 
with my fan. But, though Mr. Beeves said nothing, he 
did not think me very politely treated. Yet he wanted, he 
told me afterwards, to have me drawn out. 

He should not have served me so, I told him ; especially 
among strangers, and men. 

Now, madam, will you be pleased to infoim me, said 
Mr. Walden, wliether you had any particular meaning, 
when you answered, that you knew not which I called the 
learned languages? You must know, that the Latin and 
Greek are of those so called. 

I beg, Mr. Walden, that I may not be thus singled out 
— Mr. Reeves — Sir, you have had university education. 
Pray relieve your cousin. 

Mr. Reeves smiled ; bowed his head ; but said nothing. 

You are pleased, madam, proceeded Mr. Walden, to 
mention one learned lady ; and said, that she looked upon 
herself as an owl among the birds. 

And you, sir, said, that you had rather (and I believe 
most men are of your mind) have a woman you could 
teach — 

Than one who would suppose she could teach me — I 
did so. 
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Well, sir, and would you have me be guilty of an ostenta- 
tion that would bring me no credit, if I had had some pains 
taken with me in my education ? But indeed, sir, I know 
not any thing of those you called the learned languages. 
Nor do I take all learning to consist in the knowledge of 
languages.^ 

All learning! — Nor I, madam — But if you place not 
learning in language, be so good as to tell us what you do 
place it in ? 

He nodded his head with an air, as if he had said. This 
pretty miss has got out of her depth : 1 believe I shall have 
her now. 

I would rather, sir, said I, be a hearer than a speaker ; 
and the one would better become me than the other. I 
answered Sir Hargrave, because he thought proper to apply 
to me. 

And /, madam, apply to you likewise. 

Then, sir, I have been taught to think, that a learned 
man and a linguist may very well be two persons. 

Be pleased to proceed, madam. 

Languages, undoubtedly, sir, are of use, to let us into 
the knowledge for which so many of the ancients were fa- 
mous — But — 

Here I stopt. Every ones eyes were upon me. I was a 
little out of countenance. 

In what a situation, Lucy, are we women! — If we have 
some little genius, and have taken pains to cultivate it, we 
must be thought guilty of affectation, whether we appear 
desirous to conceal it, or submit to have it called forth. 

Buty what, madam? Pray proceed, eagerly said Mr. 
Walden — Buty what, madam? 

* This argument is resumed, Vol. VI. by a more competent 
judge both of learning and language than Mr. Walden. 
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JBut have not the inodenis, sir, if I must speak, the same 
advantages which the ancients had, and some which they 
had not] The first great geniuses of all had not human 
example, had not human precepts 

Nor were the first geniuses of all (with an emphasis, re- 
plied Mr. Walden) so perfect, as the observations of the 
geniuses of after-times, which were built upon their founda- 
tions, made them ; and they otliers. Learning, or know - 
ledge, as you choose to call it, was a progressive thing : 
and it became necessary to understand the different lan- 
guages in which the sages of antiquity wrote, in older to 
avail ourselves of their learning. 

Very right, sir, I believe. You consider skill in lan- 
guages, then, as a vehicle to knowledge — Not, I presume, 
as science itself. 

I was sorry the baronet laughed ; because his laughing 
made it more difficult for me to get oft', as I wanted to do. 

Pray, Sir Hargrave, said Mr. Walden, let not every thing 
that is said be laughed at. I am fond of talking to this 
young lady : and a conversation upon this topic may tend 
as much to eclificatio7i, perhaps, as most of the subjects 
with which we have been iiithcrto entertained. 

Sir Hargrave took an empty glass, and with it humour- 
ously rapped his own knuckles, bowed, smiled, and was si- 
lent; by that act of yielding, which had gracefulness in it, 
gaining more honour to liimself, than Mr. Walden obtained 
by his rebuke of him, however just. 

Now, madam, if you please, said Mr. Walden, (and he 
put himself into a disputing attitude,) a word or two with 
you, on your vehicle, and so forth. 

Pray, spare me, sir : 1 am willing to sit dow n quietly. 
I am unequal to this subject. I have done. 

But, said the baronet, you must not sit down (juietly, 
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madam : Mr. Walden has promised ns edification ; and we 
all attend the effect of his promise. 

No, no, madam, said Mr. Walden, you must not come 
off so easily. You have thrown out some extraordinary 
things for a ladif^ and especially for so >oung a lady. From 
you we expect the opinions of your worthy grandfather, as 
well as your own notions. He, no doubt, told you, or jou 
have read, that the competition set on foot bolween the 
learning of the ancients and moderns, has been the subject 
of much debate among the learned in tlie latter end of the 
last century. 

Indeed, sir, I know nothing of the matter. 1 am not 
learned. My grandfather was chielly intent to make me 
an English, ami, I may say, a BUdc scholar. I uas %eiy 
\oung when I lead the misfoitune to lose him. My whole 
endeavour has been since, that the pains he took with me 
should not be cast away. 

I have discoveied you, madam, to be a Parthian lady. 
You can tight flying, 1 see. You must not, 1 tell >ou, come 
off so easily for what you have thrown out. Let me ask 
;)ou. Did you ever read ‘ The Tale of a Tub V 

The baronet laughed out, Ihougli evidently in the wrong 
place. 

How' apt are laughing spirits, said Mr. Walden, looking 
solemnly, to laugh, when peihaps they ought — Theic he 
stopt — \lo he laughed c//, 1 suppose lie had in his head]. 
But I will not, however, be laughed out of my cjuestion — 
Have you, madam, read Swifts ‘ Tale of a Tub?’ — Theie 
is such a book. Sir Haigrave; looking with an air of con* 
tempt at the baronet. 

I know theie is, Mr. Walden, replied the baronet, and 
again laughed — Have you, madam? tome. Pray let us 
know what Mr. Walden drives at. 
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I have, sir. 

Why, then, madam, resumed Mr. Walden, you no doubt 
read, bound up with it, ‘ The Battle of the Books;' a very 
fine piece, written in favour of the ancients, and against the 
moderns ; and thence must be acquainted w ith the famous 
dispute 1 mentioned. And this will shew you, that the mo- 
derns are but pigmies in science compared with the ancients. 
\nd, pray, shall not the knowledge which enables us to un- 
del stand and to digest the wisdom of these immortal an- 
cients be accounted learning? — Pray, madam, nodding his 
head, answer me that. 

0 bow these pedants, whispered Sir Hargrave to Mr. 
Reeves, strut in the Ii^ery and brass buttons of the ancients, 
and call their servility learning ! 

You are going beyond my capacity, sir. I believe what 
you say is very just : yet the ancients may be read, I suppose, 
and not understood — But pray, sir, let the Parthian fly 
the field. I promise you that she will not return to the 
charge. Escape, not victory, is all she contends for. 

All in good time, madam — But who, pray, learns the 
language but with a view to understand the author? 

No body, I believe, sir. But yet some who read the an- 
cients may fail of improving by them. 

1 was going to say something further ; but the baronet, 
by his loud and laughing applause, disconcerted me ; and 1 
was silent. 

And here I must break off, till I return from the play : 
and then, or in the morning early, I will begin on another 
sheet. 
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LETTEli XIII. 

MISS BYRON. — IN CONTINUATION. 

Now, Lucy, will 1 lesnnie the tin end of nn argument, 
that }ou, perhaps, will not think worth reineinbeiing : yet, 
as I was called upon by every one to pioceed, I would 
not omit it, were it hut to have niy uncles opinion, whe- 
ther I was not too pcit, and too talkalive; for iny con- 
science a little leproaches me. You knoiv 1 have told 
Inin, that 1 will not unbespeak my monitor. 

Mr. Walden told me, I seemed to think, that the know- 
ledge we gather from the greiit ancients is hardly worth 
the pains w e take in ac(|uiring the languages in which lliey 
wrote. 

Not so, sir. I have great respect even for lin^iists: 
do we not owe to them the translation of the sacred 
books? — But methiuks I ( ould wish that such a distinction 
should be made between language and science, as should 
convince me, that that confusion of tongues, which W'as 
iiitended for a pimishment of presumption in tlie early 
ages of the world, should not be Ihouglit to give us our 
greatest glory in these more enlightened times. 

Well, madam, ladies must be treated as ladies. But I 
shall have great pleasure, on my return to Oxford, in 
being able to acquaint my learned friends, that they must 
all turn tine gentlemen, and laughers, [Mr. Ree\es had 
smiled as well as the baronet,] and des])ise the great 
ancients as men of straw , or very shortly they w ill stand no 
chance in the ladies' favour. 

Good Mr. Walden! Good Mr. Walden! laughed the 
baronet, shaking his embroideied sides, let me, let me beg 
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your patience, wliile I tell you, that tlie young gentlenu'n 
at both universities are already in more danger of becoming 
Jinr g;entlemen than Jtne scholars — 

And then again he laughed; and looking round him, 
b<‘spoke, ill his usual uay, a laugh fiom the rest of the 
conipanv. 

Mr. Reeves, a little touched at the scholar’s reference to 
him, ill the uord laughers, said, It ucae to be uished, 
that, ill all iiursenes of learning, tlu* matnttrs of ij out h uere 
proposed as tlie principal end. It is too known a tiiith, 
said he, that the attention paid to laiignages has too gene- 
rally swalloued up all other and nioie iiupoitant con- 
siderations; iiisoinuch, that smunl moi.ds and good bu'cvl- 
ing thernsehes aie obliged to gi\e ua\ to that uliuh is 
of little moment, hut as it jnomotes <uid im ideates those. 
And learned men, I am peisiuided, if tln'y dared to speak 
out, would not la\ so much stress upon nure languages as 
you seem to do, Mr. Walden. 

Learning, lure, rejdied Mr. Walden, a liltli' j)ee\ishly, 
has not a fair tribunal to be tried at. As it is said of the 
advantages of biitli or degiee, so it may be said id’ horn- 
ing; no one despises it that has pietensions to it. Rut, 
proceed, Miss Ryroii, if you please. 

Very true, I belie\e, sir, said 1 : but, on the other hand, 
may not those who ha\e cither, oi both, value thenisehes 
too much on that account ? 

I knew once, said Miss Clements, an exce llent scholar, 
who thought, that too gieat a portion of life was be- 
stowed in the learning of languages ; and that the works of 
many of the ancients v\ere more to be admired for the 
stamp v^hich antiquity has fixed u[)on them, and for the 
sake of their puiity in languages that cannot alter, (and 
whose vvoiks are therefoie become the standard of those 
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languages,) than for the lights obtained from them by men 
of genius, in ages that we have reason to think more en- 
lightened, as well by new discoveries as by revelati(m. 

I am even tempted to ask, eontinued she, Whether the 
reputation of learning is not oftener ae(juired by skill in 
those branches of science which principally serve for 
amusement to inquisitive and curious minds, than by that 
ill the most useful sort ? 

Here Mr. Walden internqited her; and turning to me, 
as to the weaker adversaiy; yet with an air that had 
severity in it ; 1 could almost said he, (and but almost, 
as you are a lady,) that you, madam, knew the works of 
tin* great ancients in tlicii original languages. 

Something, said Miss Clements, should be left for men 
to excel in. 1 cannot but approve of Mr. Waldeifs w ord 
almost. 

She then whispered me; Pray, Miss Byron, proceed 
(for she saw me a little out of countenance at Mr. Wal- 
lien's se\ercair) — Stiange, added she, still whispeiing, that 
people who know^ least how to argue, should be most 
eager to dispute. Tliank Ifeaven, all scholars are not like 
this. 

A little encouraged; Pray, sir, said I, let me ask one 
(juestion — Whether you do not think, that our IVIilton, in 
Paradise Lost, shews himself to be a M^ry learned 
man? And yet that work is written wholly in the language 
of his own country, as the works of Homer and Virgil were 
in that of theirs: — And they, I presume, w ill be allowed to 
be learned men. 

Milton, madam, let me tell yon, is infinitely obliged to 
the great ancients; and his very fiequent allusions to them, 
and his knowledge of their mythology, shew that he is. 

His knowl(‘dge of their mythology, sir! — His own sub- 
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Ject so greatly, so nobly, so divinely, above that niytlio- 
logy ! — 1 have been langhl to think, by a very learned 
man, that it was a condescension in Milton to the taste 
of persons of more reading than genins in the ago in 
which he \M'ote, to introduce, so often as he does, his 
allusions to the pagan mythology: and that he neither 
raised his sublime subject, nor did credit to his vast ge- 
nius, by it. 

Mr. Addison, said Mr. Walden, is a writer admired b\ 
the ladies. Mr. Addison, madam, as you will find in ^our 
Spectators, [sneeringly he spoke this,] gives but the secoml 
place to Milton, on comparing some passages of his with 
some of Homer. 

If Mr. Addison, sir, has not the honour of being admired 
by the gentlemeny as well as b;y the ladies y 1 dare say Mr. 
Walden will not allow, that hh authority should decide the 
point in question: and \ct, as 1 remember, he greatly 
extols Milton. — But I am going out of my depth. — Only 
permit me to say one thing more — If Homer is to be pie- 
ferred to Milton, he must be the sublimest of writers ; and 
Mr. Pope, admirable as his translation of the Iliad is said 
to be, cannot have done liiin justice. 

You seem, madam, to be a vei^ dee]> English scholar. 
But say you this fiom your own observation, or from that 
of any other ? 

I readily own, that my lights are borrowed, rejilied 1 ; 
I owe the observation to my godfather, Mr, Deane. He is 
a scholar ; but as great an admirer of Milton as of any of 
the ancients. A gentleman, his particular friend, who is 
as great an admirer of Homer, undertook, from Mr. Pope’s 
translation of the Iliad, to produce passages that in subli- 
mity exceeded any in the Paradise Lost. The gentlemen 
met at Mr. Deane’s house, where I then was. They 
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allowed me to be present; and this was the issue: the 
gentleman wont away convinced, that the English j)oot as 
much excelled the Grecian in the grandeur of his sentb 
ments, as his subject, founded on the Christian system, 
surpasses the pagan. 

The debate, I have the vanity to think, said Mr. Wal- 
den, had 1 been a party in it, would have taken another 
turn ; for I do insist upon it, that, without the knowledge of 
the learned languages, a man cannot understand liis own. 

I opposed Shaks))care to this assertion : but wished, on 
this occasion, that I had not been a party in this debate ; 
for the baronet was even noisy in his applauses of what I 
said ; and the applauses of empty minds always gives one 
suspicion of having incurred it by one’s over-forwardness. 

He drowned the voice of IMr. Walden, who two or three 
times was earnest to s})eak ; but not finding himself heard, 
drew up his mouth as if to a contemptuous whistle, shrug- 
ged his shoulders, and sat collected in his own conscious 
wortbin#*ss: his eyes, however, were often cast upon the 
pictures that hung round the room, as much better objects 
than the living ones before him. 

But what extremely disconcerted me, was a freedom of 
Miss Barnevelt’s ; taken upon what I last said, and upon 
Mr. Waldeifs hesitation, and Sir Hargrave’s ajiplauses: she 
piofessed that I was able to bring her own sex into reputa- 
tion with her. Wisdom, as I call it, said she, notwith- 
standing what you have modestly alleged to depreciate 
your owii, when it proceeds through teeth of ivory, and lips 
of coral, receives a double grace. And then clasping one 
of her mannish arms around me, she kissed my cheek. 

I was surprised, and offended; and with the more reason, 
as Sir Hargrave, rising from his seal, declared, that since 
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merit was to ho a[)prove(l in that manner, he thought him- 
self obliged to follow so good an example. 

I stood uj), and said, Surel}^ sir, my compliance with 
the rest of the company, too much 1 fear at my own 
expense, calls rather for civility than freedom from a gen- 
tleman. I beg, Sir Hargrave — There I stopt; and I am 
sure looked greatly in earnest. 

He stood sus])en(led .till 1 had done speaking; and then, 
l)Owing, sat down again; but, as Mr. Reeves told me after- 
wards, be whispered a great oath in his ear, and declared, 
that he beheld with transport his future wife ; and cursed 
himself if he would ever have another ; vowing in the same 
whisper, that were a thousand men to stand in Jiis way, he 
uould not scruple any means to remove tliem. 

Miss Rarnevelt only laughed at the fiecdom she had 
taken Mitli me. She i» a loml and fearless laugher. She 
hardly knows how to smile: for, as soon as any tiling 
catches her fancy, her voice immediately bursts her lips, 
and widens her mouth to its full extent. — Forgive me, 
Lucy, I belicAe I am spiteful. 

Lady Betty and Miss Clements, in low voices, praised 
me for my jiresence of mind, as they called it, in checking 
Sir Hargrave's forwardness. 

Just here, Lucy, 1 laid douii my pen, and stept to the 
glass, to see whether 1 could not please myself with a wise 
frown or two ; at least with a solemnity of countenance, 
that, occasionally, I might dash with it my childishness of 
look : which certainly encouraged this freedom of Miss 
Barnevelt. But I could not please myself. My muscles 
have never been used to any thing but smiling: so fa- 
voured, so beloved, by every one of my friends; a heart so 
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"rateful for all their favours — How can I learn now to 
frown ; or even loii!> to look "rave ? 

All this time the scholar sat uneasily careless. 

Ill th<‘ meaii time, Mr. Reeves, Iraving sent for, from his 
study. Bishop Burnet’s ‘ History of his own Times,' said he 
would, ])y way of modmatorshi]> in the present debate, 
read them a j)assa"0, to which he believed all parties would 
subscribe* and then lejul uhat I will transenbje for you 
from the conclusion to tliat jierformance. 

‘ I ha\e often thought it a grrat error to waste young 
‘ "eutiemen’s )ears so long in learuiu" Latin, by so tedious 
‘ a "ranimar. I know those who an' bred to the profes- 
‘ sion in litmature, must have the Latin correctly; and 
^ (or that th(' ruh's of giammar are necessary: but these 
‘ lules aie not at all requisite to those, who need only so 
much Latin, as thoroughly to understand ajid delight in 
‘ the Roman authors and poets. 

‘ But suppose a youth had, either for want of memory, 

‘ or of apjilication, an incurable aversion to Latin, his 
‘ education is not foi that to be despaired of: there is 
‘ much noble knowledge to be had in the English and 
^ French languages: Geography, Histoiy, chiefly that of 
‘ our own country, the knowledge of Nature, and the 
‘ more practical parts of the mathematics, (if he has not 
‘ a genius for the demonstrative,) may make a gentleman 
‘ very knowing, though he has not a wmrd of T.atin/ 
[ Ami w hy, I w ould fain know, said Mr. Reeves, not a gen- 
tlewoman ?] ‘ Idiere is a fineness of thought, and a noble- 

‘ ness of expression, indeed, in the Latin authors/ [This 
makes for your argument, Mr. AVtdden,] ^ that will make 
‘ them the entertainment of a iiiuu’s whole life, if he once 
VOL. t. <.' 
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* understands and reads them with delight;' [Very well! 
said Mr. Walden :] ‘ but, if this cannot be attained to, I 
‘ would not have it reckoned that the education of an ill 
^ Latin scholar is to be given over,* 

Thus far the bishop. 

We all know, proceeded Mr. Reeves, how well Mr. 
Locke has treated this subject. And he is so far from 
discouraging the fair sex from learning languages, that he 
gives us a method, in his treatise of education, by which a 
mother may not only learn Latin herself, but be able to 
teach it to her so7i. Be not, therefore, ladies, ashamed 
either of ^our talents or acquirements. Only take caie, 
you give not up any knowledge that is more laudable in 
your sex, and more useful, fur learning ; and then, I am 
sure, you will, you be the more agreeable, the more 
suitable companions for it, to men of sense. IS or let any 
man have so narrow a nund as to be a])prehensive for his 
own prerogative, from a leained woman. A woman who 
does not behave the better the more she knows, will make 
her husband uneasy, and will think as well of Jierself, were 
slie utterly illiterate; nor would any argument coiivince 
her of her duty. Do not men marry w ith their eyes open I 
And cannot they court whom they please ? A conceited, a 
vain mind in a woman cannot be hidden. Upon the whoh‘, 
I think it may be fairly concluded, that the more a woman 
knows, as well as a man, the wiser she will generally be ; 
and the more regard she will have to a man of sense and 
learning. 

Here ended Mr. Reeves. 

Mr. Walden was silent; yet shrugged up his shoulders 
and seemed unsatisfied. 

The conversation then took a more general turn, in 
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which every one bore a part. Plai/s, fashion, dress, and 
the public entertainments, were the subjects. 

Miss Cantillon, who had till now sat a little uneasy, 
seemed resolved to make up for her silence : but did not 
shine at all where she tliought herself most entitled to 
make a figure. 

But Miss Clements really shone. Yet, in the eye of 
some ))eople, what advantages has folly in a pretty woman, 
over e\cn wisdom in a plain one! Sir Hargrave was much 
more struck with the pert things spoken, without fear or 
wit, by Miss Cantillon, than with the just observations that 
fell from the lips of Miss Clements. 

iVIr. Walden made no great figure on these fashionable 
subjects; no, not on that of the plays: for he would needs 
force into conversation, with a preference to our Shak- 
s])eare, his Sophocles, his Euripides, his Terence ; of the 
merits of w hose performances, how great soever, no one 
present but Mr. Reeves and himself could judge, except 
by translations. 

Sir Hargrave spoke well on the subject of the reigning 
fashions, and on modern dress, so much the foible of the 
present age. 

Lady Betty and Mrs. Reeves spoke very properly of the 
decency of dress, and propriety of fashions, as well as of 
public entertainments. 

Miss Clements put in here also w ith advantage to Jier- 
self. 

Nor would Mr. Walden be excluded this topic. But, 
as the observations he made on it, went no deeper than 
what it was presumed he might have had at second-hand, 
he made a worse tigiire here, than he did on his more 
favourite subject. He was, however, heard, till he was 
for bringing in his Spartan jacket, (I forget what he called 
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it,) descending only to the knees of the women, in place cjf 
hoops ; and the Roman toga for the men. 

IMiss Barnevelt broke in upon the scholar ; but by way 
of approbation of what he said ; and went on witli subjects 
of lieroisni, without permitting him to rail) and proceed, 
as he seemed inclined to do. 

After praising what he had said of the Spartan and 
Roman dresses, she fell to enumerating her heroes, both 
ancient and modern. Achilles, the savage Achilles, charmed 
her. Hector, however, was a good clever man: )et she 
could not bear to think of his being so mean as to beg for 
his life, though of her heroic Achilles. He deserved for 
it, she said, to have his corpse dragged round the Trojan 
walls at the wheels of the victor’s chariot. Alexander the 
Great was her dear creature; and Julius Cicsar was a verff 
'pretty fellow. 

These were Miss Barnevelt’s ancient heroes. 

Among the moderns, the gieat Scanderbeg, our Henry \ . 
Henry IV. of Fiance, Charles XI 1. of Sweden, and the 
great Czar Peter, who my grandfather used to say was 
worth them all, were her favourites. 

All this while honest Mr. Singleton had a smile at the 
service of every sjieaker, and a loud laugh always ready at 
the baronet’s. 

Sir IlargraNC seemed not a little pleased with the honest 
man’s complaisance; and aluays directed himself to him^ 
when he was disjiosed to be merry. 

Laughing, you know, my dear, is almost as catching as 
gaping, be the subject ever so silly: and moie than once 
he shewed by his eyes, that he could liave devouicd Miss 
Cantillon for generally adding her afl'ected te he (twist- 
ing and bridling behind her fan) to his louder hah, hah, 
hah. 
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What a length have I run! How does this narrative 
letter-wiitinii;, if one is to enter into minute and charaele- 
ristic descriptions and conversations, draw one on ! — I will 
leave ofl’for the present: yet have not quite dismissed the 
company (lliou^h 1 have done with the argument) that I 
thought to have parted witli before I concluded this letter. 

But I know 1 shall please my uncle in the livelier parts 
of it, by the handle they will give him against his poor 
niece. IMy grandinolher, and aunt Selby, will be pleased, 
and so \>ill i/ou, my Lucy, ^^ith all I write, for the writer's 
sake : sucli is their and your partial love to 

Their and your ever-gratefiil 

HARRIET. 


LETTER XIV. 


MISS RYRON. — IN CONTINUATION. 

J^Y the time tea was ready, Lady Betty whisperingly con- 
gratulated me on having made so considerable a conquest, 
as she was sure I had, by Sir IIargia\e’s looks. 

She took notice also of a gallant expression of his, 
littered, as she w ould have it, w ith an earnestness that gave 
it a meaning beyond a common compliment. My cousin 
Reeves had asked Miss Clements if she could commend 
to me an honest, modest man-servant ? /, said Sir Hargrave, 
caUf I myself shall be proud to wear Miss Byron’s livery ; 
and that for lifp. 

Miss Cantillon, wdio was within hearing of this, and had 
seemed to be highly taken with the baronet, could hardly 
let her eyes be civil to me; and yet her really pretty 
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iiioutb, occasionally, worked itself into forced smiles, and 
an alfectatioii of complaisance. 

Sir Hargrave was extremely obserpiious to me all the 
tea-time ; and seemed in earnest a little uneasy in himself : 
and after tea he took my cousin Reeves into the next 
room ; and there made your Harriet the subject of a 
serious conversation; and desiied his interest with me. 

He prefaced his declaration to Mr. Reeves, with assuring 
him, that he had sought for an opportunity more than 
once, to be admitted into my company, when he was last 
at Northampton; and that he had not intruded himself 
then into this company, had he not heard 1 was to be 
there. 

He made protestations of his honourable views; which 
looked as if he thought they might be doubted, if he had 
not given such assuiances. A tacit implication of an ima- 
gined superiority, as well in consequence as fortune. 

Mr. Reeves told him, it was a rule which all my rela- 
tions had set themselves, not to interfere with my choice, 
let it be placed on whom it would. 

Sir Hargrave called himself a happy man upon this 
intelligence. 

He afterwards, on his return to the company, found an op- 
portunity, as Mrs. Reeves and I were talking at the further 
part of the room, in very vehement terms, to declare him- 
self to me an admirer of perfections of his own creation ; 
for he volubly enumerated many; and begged my per- 
mission to pay his respects to me at Mr. Reeves's. 

Mr. Reeves, Sir Hargrave, said I, will receive what visits 
he pleases in his own house. I have no permission to give. 

He bowed, and made me a very high compliment, tak- 
ing what I said for a permission. 
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What, Lucy, can a woman do with tliese self-flatterers I 

Mr. Walden took his leave: Sir Hargrave his: he 
wanted, I saw, to speak to me, at his departure; but I 
gave him no o})portunity. 

IMr. Singleton seemed also inclined to go, but knew nol 
Iiow ; and having lost the benefit of their example by his 
irresolution, sat down. 

Lady Betty then repeated her congratulations. How 
many ladies, said she, and line ladies too, have sighed in 
ficrret for Sir Hargrave! You will have the glory, Miss 
B^ron, of fixing the waveiing heart of a man who has 
done, and is capable of doing, a great deal of mischief. 

The ladies, madam, said I, who can sigh in secret for 
such a man as Sir Hargrave, must either deserve a great 
deal of pity, or none at all. 

Sir Hargrave, said Miss Cantillon, is a very fine gentle- 
man; and so looked upon, I assure ^ou ; and he has a 
noble estate. 

It is very happy, replied I, that we do not all of us like 
the same person, I mean not to disparage Sir Hargrave ; 
but I have compassion for the ladies who sigh for him in 
secret. One woman only can be his wife ; and perhaps 
she will not be one of those who sigh for him ; especially 
were he to know that she does. 

Perhaps not, replied IVliss Cantillon : but I do assure 
you that I am not one of those who sigh for Sir Hargrave^ 

The ladies smiled. 

I am glad of it, madam, said I. Every woman should 
have her heart in her own keeping, till she can find a 
worthy man to bestow it upon. 

Miss Barnevelt took a tilt in heroics. 

Well, ladies, said she, you may talk of love, and love as 
much as you please ; but it is my glory, that I never knew 
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what love was. 1, for jiiy part, like a brave man, a gallant 
man: one in whose loud praise fame has cracked lialf a 
dozen trumpets. But as to your milkso])s, your dough- 
baked lovers, who slay at home and strut among tlie 
women, when glory is to be gained in tlie martial held ; I 
despise them with all my heart. I have often wished tliat 
the foolish heads of such fellows as these were cut off in 
time of war, and sent over to the heroes to fill their can- 
non with, when they batter in breach, by way of saving 
ball. 

I am afraid, said Lady Betty, humouring tliis romantic 
speech, that if tlie heads of such persons were as soft as v^e 
are apt sometimes to think them, they would be of as 
little service abroad as they aie at home, 

O, madam, replied Miss Bariievelt, theie is a good deal 
of lead in the heads of tliese fellows. But weie their 
brains, said the shocking creature, if any they Iiave, made 
to fly about the ears of an enemy, they would serve both 
to blind and terrify him. 

Even Mr. Singleton was affected with tliis horrid speech ; 
for he clapt both his hands to his head, as if he were 
afraid of his brains. 

Lady Betty was very urgent with us to pass the evening 
with her; but we excused ourselves; and when we were in 
coach, Mr. Reeves told me, that 1 should fnul the 
baronet a very troublesome and resolute lover, if I did not 
give him countenance. 

And so sir, said I, you would have me do, as I have 
heard many a good woman has done, marry a man, in 
order to get rid of his importunity. 

And a certain cure too, let me tell you, cousin, said lie, 

smiling. 
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Wo found at home, waiting for Mr. Reeves's return, Sir 
Joliii AUestree: a woitliy sensible man, of plain and unaf- 
fected manners, upwaids of tifly. 

Mr. Reeves iiientioniiig to him our past enlertaiiimcnt 
and company, Sir John gave us such an account of Sir 
Hargrave, as helped me not only in the character 1 hcne 
gisen of him, but let me know that he is a \eiy dangerous 
and enteipiising man. He says, that laughing and light 
as he is in company, he is malicious, ill-natured, and de- 
signing; and sticks at nothing carry a point on which he 
lias once set his heart. He has ruined, Sir Joiin sa\s, thice 
young creatures already under vow s of nrari iage. 

Sir John spoke of him as a managing man, as to his for- 
tune : he said, that though he would, at times, be lavish 
in the pursuit of his pleasures; ^et that lie had sonic 
nai low nesses, which made him despised, and that most by 
those for whose legard a good man would piincipally wish; 
liis neighbours and tenants. 

Could you Iiave thought, my Lucy, that this laughing, 
ihic-drcssiiig man, could ha\e been a man of malice ; of le- 
sentment ; of enterprise; aciuelmanl Vet Sir John told 
two very bad stoiies of him, besides w hat I have mentioned, 
whicli piove liini to be all I have suid. 

But I had no need of these stories to det<‘rmine me against 
receiving his addresses. What I saw of him was suihcieiit; 
though Sir John made no manner ot doubt (on heing told 
by Mr. Reeves, in coiitideiiee, of his application to him for 
leave to visit me,) that he \vas (pule in earnest ; and, making 
me a compliment, added, that he knew Sir Hargrave was 
inclined to marry; and the more, as one half of his estate, 
on failure of issue male, w ould go at his death to a distant 
relation whom lig hated; but for no clhei reason than for 
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adnicnishing him, when a school-boy, on his low and mis- 
chievous pranks, 

ilis Cbtato, Sir John told rii^ cousin, is full as consider- 
able as lepoited. And Mr. Koe\cs, after Sir John 'went 
auay, said, Vfhat a glory will it he to you, cousin Byron, 
lo iclbrin such a man, and make liis great fortune a blessing 
to niulliludc>; as I am sure would be your endeavour to 
do, were y ou Lady Follexfen ! 

Bui, my Lues, wcie Sir Hargiave king of one half of ihe 
globe, 1 \a>v5ki not go to the altar with him. 

But if he he a Aery troublesome man, what shall I say 
to liim? 1 can deal pretty we ll with those who wilt be kept 
at arm's length; but I own I should he \eiy much pei])le\cd 
Avilh resolute wietches. The cuility 1 think myself obliged 
to pay eveiy one who professes a regaid for me, might sub- 
ject me to iiieonveniencies A\ith \ioient spiiils, which, pio- 
tected as I have been by my uncle Selby, and my good 
Mr. Deane, I ncAei yet have known. O, my Lucy I to Avlial 
evils, hut for that protection, might not I, a sole, an inde- 
pendent young Avonian, have been exposed! since men, 
many men, aie to be looked upon as savages, as wild 
beasts of the deseit: and a single and independent Avomau 
they hunt after as their proj)er piey. 

To have done with Sir Hargrave for the present, and 1 
wish 1 may he able to say for ever: e.iily in the morning 
a billet was brought fioin him to Mr. lieeves, excusing 
himself from paying him a vi^it that inurniiig, as he liad in- 
tended, by reason of the sudden and desperate illness of a 
relation, whose seat was near Reading, with wlioin he had 
large concerns, and who was desirous to see him before he 
died. As it was impossible that he could retuni under 
thre(,‘ days, which, he said, would ai>pear as three years to 
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liim, and Iio was ohli^ed lo set out that nioiiienl ; lie could 
not dispense with himself for puttinuj in his ilairtiy as he 
callcvl it, to Miss liyroifs favour, and <‘()nliiiiiing his de- 
claration of yesterday. In very high strains, he professed 
himself her admiier : and begged Mr. and Mis. Reeves's in- 
terest with h('i. One telualy, he saiil, he hoiied for from 
Ills al)S(*nee, which n<is, thal as Miss Byron, and Mr. and 
Mis. Ree\es, would ha\e time to coiisidm* of his odeis; he 
presumed to liope he should not he subjected lo a repulse. 

And now, my Liny, }ou have before yon as good an ae- 
eount as I can give }ou of my two re v loveis. 

I low I shall niamJg<' with tliem, I know not: but 1 be- 
gin to think thill thoti young uoimm aie haj)piest, uliose 
friends take ail tlie trouble of Ibis soit upon them: only 
consulting tlieir daugbleis’ iiKlinations as ])reliminaries aie 
adjusting. 

Ml/ fricnd>>, indeed, pay a liigli compliment to my dis- 
cretion, ^\Il('n ibey so gomaously allow me to judge for my- 
self: and we young \\omen are fond of being oui o^^n mis- 
tresses: but I must say, that to me this com))limeut Iras 
been, and is, a {lainfnl one; for two leasons; that 1 cannot 
but consider tlieir goiiduess as a task upon me, \\hieli re- 
quires my utmost eireuinsjieclion, as well as gratitude; 
and thal they have shenii more generosity in dispensing 
with their autlioiity, than I liave de:«e, whene\er I iiave 
acted so a^ to appeal, though but to appear, to accept of 
the dispensation : let me add, besides, that now, lien 1 
find myself likely to b<‘ addressed to by mere strangers, by 
men who grew not into iiiy knowledge inseiisihly, as our 
neighbours Greviile, Fenwick, and Orine, did, I cannot but 
think it has the appearance of confiilcnce, to stand out to 
receive, as a creature nncontrokihle, the first motions to 
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an address of this awful nature. Awful indeed might it 
be called, were one’s heart 1o incline towards a particular 
person. 

Allow me then, for the future, in\ revered gramhnannna, 
and you my beloved and ecjually honoured uncle and aunt 
Selby, allow me to refer m\self to you, if any )>erson oflers 
to whom I may happen to have no strong objections. As 
to Mr. Fowler*, and the baronet, 1 must ?iotv do as widl as 
1 can with them. It is inucli easier for a \oung woman to 
say we, than ?/ca‘. But for the time to come I will not 
have the assurance to act for myself. I know \our par- 
tiality for your Hairiet too well, to doubt the nrerit of 
your reconrmendatioii. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Reeves recpiire me to shew tliein what 
1 write, they arc fond of indulging mein the cmplo>jnent : 
you will therefore be the less surprised that 1 write so 
much iir so little a time. AJ/ss Bi^ron is in her closet ; 
Aliss Byron is un iting ; is an oscuse sidhcient, thes seem 
to think, to every body, because they allow it to h(' one to 
them: but besides, I know^ they belteve they oblige }ou all 
by the ojypoi tunity they so kindly give me of shewing my 
duty and love where so justly due. 

I am, however, surprised at casting my eye back. 7\vo 
sheets ! and such a c|uantity before ! — Uiiconsciorrable, say ; 
and let rne, echo-like, repeat, 

Unconscionable 

HARRIET BYRON, 

Sunday Night. 

Letters from Northamptonshire, by Farmer Jenkins ! 1 
kiss the seals. What agreeable things, now, has my 
Lucy to say to her Harriet? Disagreeable otres she 
cannot write, if all my beloved friends are well. 
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LETTER XV. 

MlSb BYRON. — IN CONTINUATION. 

Moiiddy, Fob. li. 

A M) so my uncle Solhy, you fell me, is making observa- 
tions ill vviiting, on my letters; anil uaits for nothing more 
to begin with me, than my eonclnsion of the conveisalions 
that otfeied at Lady IVtty s. 

And is it expected that I should go on furnishing wea- 
jions against myself? 

If is. 

Well ; with all my Iieait. As long as f can contribute 
to his amusement; as long as my grandmamma is pleased 
and diveited ^^ifh what 1 uiile, as well as witli his plea- 
santries on her girl ; I will pioce^d. 

W(‘ll, but wall you not, my Harriet, melhinks }ou ask, 
write with less openness, with more resei\e, in appieheu- 
sion of the lod wbirh you know hangs over your head ? 

Indeed I will not. Tt is my gloiN, that 1 ha\e not a 
thonglit in my heart which I would conceal f: oin any one 
whom it imported to know it, and who would be gratified 
bv the iev<‘aling of it. And yet I am a little chagiined at 
the waig(‘r which you tell me my imele has actually laid 
with my graudmamma, that I shall not letiirn fiom Lon- 
don with a sound lieait. 

And does he tvase j/otf, my Luc}, on this sul/jcct, w ith 
leminding you of your pailiality foi Captain Dun- 

can, in order to make good his asseilion of the suscepti- 
bility of us all ? 

Why so let him. And why should you ihny, that you 
ivnr suseeplible of a natural passion ? You must not be 
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prudi!>Ii, Luc}. If }ou arc iiof, all liis raillery will lose it' 
force. 

What ijctter assurance can I ^ive to luy uncle, and t( 
all niy friends, that if 1 were caught, I would own il, lhai 
by advising you ?wt to be ashamed to confess a sensibility 
which is no disgrace, when duty and prudence are oui 
guides, and the object worthy? 

Your man indeed was 7iof uorthy, as it proved; but In 
was a very specious cicatnre; and you knew not his bad 
character, when you sidfcrcd liking to grow into love. 

But when the love fever was at the height, did you iiiakt 
any body uneasy with your passion ? Did you run to the 
woods a: <l grows, to recoul it on the baiks of trees? — 
No! — You sighed in silence indeed: but it was but for a 
little while. 1 got your secret from you; not, however, 
till it betrayed itself in your pined countenance; and then 
the man’s di^co\ered uiiworthiiiess, and your own discretion 
( iiahled you to coiupKr a jia^sion to which you had given 
way, supposing it unconquerable, because you tliought it 
would cost yon pilin'^ to contend with it. 

As to myself, you kiiow I ha^e liitherto been on iny 
guaid. 1 iune been careful ever to siiut llie door of iny 
heart against tlie blind deity, the moment I could imagine 
him setting his eiicioachiug foot on the threshold, which 
1 think ULing may hi' tailed. Had lie once gained en- 
trance, pei!!a])s 1 iiii'j:lit liave come olf but simply. 

]]ul I liope 1 am m the le^s tlanger of falling in love 
with onij man, as I can be civil and courteous to all, 
Wiien a stream is sluiccil olf into several channels, there 
is the less fe?r that it will overflow its banks. I really 
tliink I never shall be in love with any body, till duty di- 
rects incliiiution. 
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Excuse me, Lucy. I do iiow-and-then, you know, 
ijito a boasting humour. But then my punishment, as in 
most other cases, follows my fault: my uncle j)ulls me 
down, and shews me, tlial I am not half so good as the 
lost of my fiiends think me. 

You tell me, that Mr. (ircvillc will be in Loudon in u very 
few days. T can’l help it. Ife pretends business, you say; 
and, since that calls him up, intends to give himself a 
month's pleasure in town, and to lake his share of the pub- 
lic entertainments. Well, so let him. But 1 hope that I 
am not to be <idicr his business or enlertaiiiinent. After a 
civil neighbourly visit, or so, I hope I shall not be tor- 
mented with liini. 

What liappened once betwixt Mr. Fenwick and him, 
gave me pain enough; exposed me enough, siuely f A 
voung woman, thougli without her own fault, made the 
occasion of a rencounter between two men of Ibrtime, 
must be talked of too much for her own liking, or she 
must be a strange creature. What numbers of people has 
tlie unhap]>\ lashness of those two men brought to stare at 
me ! And with what dilhcully did my uncle and Mr. Deane 
luiug lliein into so odd a coinpromise, as they at last eame 
mto, to toimeiit me, as 1 may call it, by joint consent, 
notvvithstauding all 1 could say to them; which was 
tiie only probable way, shocking creatines! to prevent 
muidei ! 

But, Lucy, w hat an odd thing is it in my uncle, to take 
hold of what I said in one of my letters, that I had a good 
Jiiiml to give you a sketch of what 1 might suppose the 
company at Lady Betty's wmuld say of your fluiriet, weie 
each to write her character to their confidants or corre- 
spondents, as she has done theirs to you ! 
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I think there is a little concealed malice in my uncle^b 
command : but I obey. 

To begin then — Lady Betl}, who owns she thinks fd- 
voinably of me, I ^^ill suppose would write to her Lucy, 
in such terms as these : but shall I suppose every one to 
be so happy, as to liave her Lucy 1 

* Miss Byron, of whom you have heard Mr. Reeves talk 
‘ so much, discredils not, in the the character he 

‘ has gi\en hci. We must allow a little, vou know, for 
' the fondness of lelationship. 

‘ The girl has had a good cducalion, and owes all her 
‘ advantages to it. But it i> a country and a bookish one: 

* and that won’t do ever?/ thing for one of our sex, if anif 

* thing. Poor thing ! she ;n’rcr was in t(nv n ))efore ! -l^ut 

* she seems docile, and, fora counliy gill, is tolerably gen- 
‘ teel: t think, theiefore, I shall re(ei\c no (lisciedit by 
^ intiodiuing her into the beau moiide.* 

Miss Clements, jieiiiajjs, agreeabl\ to the goodness of 
lier kind lieait, wcmld h<nc written thus : 

‘ Miss Byron is an agieeable gi'il: slie has invited me 
‘ to \isit her; and I liope I shall like Inn* better and bet- 

* ter.' She has, one may see, kept worthy jiersons com* 

* pany: and, I dare say, wdll deserve tlie impiovement she 
‘ lias gained by it. She is lively and obliging: she is 

* young; not moie than twenty ; yet looks rather younger, 
‘ hy reason of a country bloom, which, however, misbe- 
‘ comes her not ; and gives a modesty to her first appear- 
‘ ance, that possesses one in her favour. What a cast- 
‘ away would Miss Byron be, if knowing so well, as she 
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* seems to know, what the duty of others is, she should 
‘ forget her own !’ 

Miss Cantillon would perhaps thus write : 

* There was Miss Harriet Byron of Northamptonshire ; 
‘ a young woman in whose favour report has been very 
‘ lavish. I can’t say that I think her so very extraordi- 

* nary: yet she is well enough for a country girl. But 

* though I do not impute to her a very pert look, yet if 
‘ she had not been set up for something beyond what she 
‘ is, by all her friends, who, it seems, are excessively fond 
‘ of her, she might have had a more humble opinion of 

* hers«‘lf than she seems to have when she is set a talking. 
‘ She may, indeed, make a figure in a country assembly ; 

* but in the I.ondon world she must not be a little awk- 
‘ ward, having nexer been here befoie. 

‘ I take her to have a great deal of art. But, to do hei 
‘ justice, she has no bad complexion: tliat, you know, is 
‘ a strik’ng advantage : but to me she has a babyish 
‘ look, esj>ecially when she smiles; yet I suppose she has 
‘ been told that her smiles become her; for slie is 
‘ always smiling — so like a simpleton, I was going to say ! 

‘ Upon the whole, I see nothing so engaging in her as to 

* have made her the i(h'l she is with every body — and 

* what little beauty she has, it cannot last. For my part, 

* were I a man, the clear brunette — but you will think 1 
‘ am jiraising myself.’ 

Miss Barnevelt would perhaps thus write to her Lucy — 
To her Lucy —upon my word I will not let her have a 
Lucy — she shall have a brother man to write to, not a wo- 
man, and he shall have a fierce iiaiiie. 
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We will suppose, that she also had been describing the 
rest of the company : 

* Well but, my dear Bombardino, I am now to give 
‘ you a description of Miss Byron. Tis the softest, gen- 

* tlest, smiling rogue of a girl — I protest, I could five or 
‘ six times have kissed her, for what she said, and for tlie 

* manner she spoke in — for she has been used to prate ; a 

* favoured child in her own family, one may easily see 

* that. Yet so prettily loth to speak till spoken to ! — 

* Such a blushing little rogue 1 — Tis a dear girl ! and I 

* wished twenty times, as I sat by her, that I had been a 
^ man for her sake — Upon my honour, Bombardino, I be- 

* lieve if 1 had, I should have caught her up, popt her 

* under one of my arms, and run away with her/ 

Something like tliis, my Lucy, did Miss Barnevelt once 
say. 

Having now dismissed the women, I come to Mr. Sin- 
gleton, Mr. Walden, and Sir Hargrave. 

Mr. Walden (himself a Pasquin) would thus perhaps have 
written to his Marforio ; 

* The first lady, whom, as the greatest stranger, I shall 

* take upon me to describe, is Miss Harriet Byron of 

* Northamptonshire. In her person she is not disagree- 
' able ; and most people think her pretty. But, what is 

* prettiness ? Why, nevertheless, in a woman, prettiness is 

* — pretty: what other word can I so fitly use of a 

* person, who, though a little sightly^ cannot be called ^ 

* beauty? 
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* I will allow, that wc men arc not wrong in admiring 
' modest women for the graces of their persons,: but let 
‘ them he modest ; let them return the compliment ; and 

* revere us for our capaciousness of mind: and so they 
‘ will, if they are brought up to know their own weakness, 

* and that they are but domestic animals of a superior or- 

* der. Even ignorance, let me tell you, my Marforio, is 
‘ pretty in a woman. Humility is one of their principal 
‘ graces. Women hardly ever set themselves to acquire 
‘ the knowledge that is proper to men, but tliey neglect for 
‘ it, what more indispensably belongs to women. To have 
‘ them come to their husbands, to their brothers, and even 
‘ to their lovers, when they have a mind to know any thing 
‘ out of the way, and beg to be instructed and informed, 

* inspiieth them with the becoming humility which I have 
‘ touched upon, and giveth us importance with them. 

' Indeed, my Marforio, there arc very few topics that 
‘ arise in conversation among men, upon which women 

* ought to open their lips. Silence becomes them. Let 

* them therefore hear, wonder, and improve, in silence. 
‘ They are naturally contentious, and lovers of contia- 

* diction:" [something like this Mr. Walden once threw 
out : and you know who, my Lucy — but 1 am afraid— has 
said as much :] ‘ and shall we qualify them to be disputant ^ 

* against ourselves ? 

‘ These reflections, Marforio, arc not foreign to my sub 

* ject. This girl, this Harriet Byron, is applauded for a 

* young woman of reading and obscr\ation. But there was 

* another lady present. Miss Clements, who (if there be 

* any merit to a woman in it) appeareth to me to excel 
' her in the compass of her reading ; and that upon the 
‘ strength of her own diligence and abilities; wliich is not 
‘ the case with this Miss Harriet ; for she, truly, hath had 
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some pains taken with her by her late grandfather, a man 
of erudition, who had his education among us. This 
old gentleman, I am told, took it into his head, having 
no grandson, to give this girl a bookish turn : but he 
wisely stopt at her inollier-tongue ; only giving her a 
smattering in French and Italian. 

* As I saw that the eyes of every one weie upon her, 1 
was willing to hear what she had to say for her- 
self. Poor girl I she will suffer, 1 doubt, for her spe- 
ciousness. Yet I cannot say, all things considered, that 
she was very malapert : that quality is yet to come. She 
is young. 

‘ 1 therefore trifled a little w ith her : and went further 
than I generally choose to go with the reading species of 
women, in order to divert an inundation of nonsense and 
foppery breaking in from one of the company; Sir Har- 
grave Pollexfcn: of w hom more anon. 

* "You know, Marforio, that a man, w hen he is provoked 
to fight with an overgrown boy, hath every body against 
liini : so hath a scholar who engageth on learned topics 
with a woman. The sex must be flattered at the ex- 
pense of truth. Many things are thouglit to be pretty 
from tlie mouth of a woman, wJiicIi would be egregi- 
)usly weak and silly proceeding from that of a man. 
His very eminence in learning, on such a contention, 
vould tend only to exalt her, and depieciatc himself. As 
he girl was every body's favourite, and as the baronet 
eeined to eye her with particular icgaid, I spared her. 

man would not, you know% spoil a girfs fortune.’ 

But how, Lucy, shall I be able to tell you what I ima- 
e Sir Hargrave would have written ? Can I do it, if I 
ce iani in the light of a lover, and not eitlicr underdo 
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liis character as such, or incur the censure of vanity and 
conceit ? 

Well, but are you sure, Harriet, melhinks my uncle 
asks, that the baronet is really and truly so egregiously 
smitten with you, as he pietended he was? 

Why, aye ! Thai’s the thing, sir ! 

You girls are so apt to take in earnest the coinpliinents 
made you by men ! 

And so we are. Hut our credulity, my dear sir, is a 
greater proof of our innocence, than men s professions 
are of thvlr sincerity. So, let loseis speak, and winners 
laugh. 

But let him be in jest, if he w ill. In jest or in earnest. 
Sir I^argra^e must be extravagant, 1 ween, in love-speeches. 
And that I may not be thought wholly to di'cline this part 
of my task, 1 w ill sup[)ose him professing with Hudibras, 
after he has praised me beyond measure, for graces of his 
own creation; 

The Sun shall now no more dispense 
His own, but Harriet'}* inliuence. 

Wherc’ei she treads, her feet vshall set 
The pnnno'-e and the Molet , 

All spices, perfumes, and sweet powders, 

Sfiall boiiow from her breath their odours: 

Woiltts sliall depend upon her eye, 

And when she fiowns upon tiiem, die. 

And what if I make him address me, byway oi' apostrophe, 
shall I say ? (w riting to his friend) in the following strain ? 

My faith [wy friend] iji adamantine, 

As chains of destiny, I’li maintain j 
True, as Apollo ever spoke, 

Or oracle from heart of oak : 
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Then shine upon me but benignly, 

With that one, and that other pigsnye : 

The sun and day shall sooner part, 

Than Love or you shake off my heart. 

Well, but what, my Harriet, would honest Mr. Singleton 
have written, had lie written about you ? 

Why thus, perhaps, my Lucy: and to his grandmother; 
for she is living : 

* We had rare fun, at dinner, and after dinner, my 
' grandmother. 

* There was one Miss Bamevelt, a fine tall portly young 
‘ lady. 

‘ There was Miss Clements, not handsome, but very 

* learned, and who, as was easy to perceive, could hold a 

* good argument, on occasion. 

* There was Miss Cantiilon ; as pretty a young lady as 

* one would wish to behold in a summer's day, 

‘ And there was one Miss Byron, a Northamptonshire 

* lady, whom I never saw before in my horn days, 

‘ There was Mr. Walden, a most famous scholar. I 
‘ thought him very entertaining; for he talked of learn- 
^ ing, and such-like things ; which I know not so much of 

* as I wish I did; because my want of knowing a little 

* Latin and Greek has made my understanding look less 

* than other men’s. O my grandmother ! what a wise man 

* would the being able to talk Latin and Greek have 
‘ made me ! — And yet I thought that now and then Mr. 
^ Walden made too great a fuss about his, 

* But there was a rich and noble baronet; richer than 

* me, as they say, a great deal ; Sir Hargrove Pollexfun, if 
‘ I spell his name right. A charming man ! and charm- 
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* ingly dressed ! And so many fine things he said, and was 
‘ so merry, and so facetious, that he did nothing but laugh, 

* as a man may say ! And I was as merry as him to the 
‘ full. Why not i 

* O my grandmother ! Wliat with the talk of the young 

* country lady, that same Miss Byron ; for they put her 

* upon talking a great deal ; what with the famous scho- 
‘ lar, who, however, being a learned man, could not be so 
‘ merry as us ; what with Sir Hargrave, (I could live and 
‘ die with Sir Hargrave : you never knew, my grandmo- 
‘ ther, such a bright man as Sir Hargrave,) and what with 

* one thing, and what with another, we boxed it about y 

* and had rare fuuy as I told you — so that when I got 
‘ home, and went to bed, I did nothing but dream of be- 

* ing in the same company, and three or four times waked 
‘ myself ^^ith laughing.’ 

There, Lucy ! — Will this do for Mr, Singleton 1 It is not 
much out of cliaracter, I assure you. 


Monday afternoon. 

This knight, this Sir Rowland Meredith ! — lie is below, 
it seems ; his nephew in his hand ; Sir Rowland, my Sally 
tells me, in his gold button and button-hole coat, and full- 
buckled wig ; Mr. Fowler as spruce as a bridegroom. — 
What shall I do with Sir Rowland 1 

I should be sorry to displease the good old man ; yet 
how can I avoid it ] 

Expect another letter next post : and so you will, if I 
did not bid you ; for have I missed one yet ? 

Adieu, my Lucy, 


H. B. 
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LETTER XVI. 

MISS BYRON, TO MISS SELBY. 

Monday nigjht — Tuesday morning, Feb. 6-'7. 

Sir Rowland and liis nephew, tea being not quite 
ready, sat down with iny cousins ; and the knight, leaving 
Mr, Fowler little to say, expatiated so handsomely on his 
nephew's good qualities, and great passion for me, and on 
what he himself j)roposed :o do for him in addition to his 
own fortune, that my cousins, knowing 1 liked not the 
gentlemen in our neighbourhood, and thought cry indif- 
ferently of Sir Hargrave, were moie than half inclined to 
promote the addresses of Mr. Fowler ; and gave them both 
room to think so. 

This favourable disposition set the two gentlemen up. 
They were impatient for tea, that they might sec me. 

By the time I had sealed up my letters, word was 
brought me that tea was ready ; and I went do^Mi. 

The knight, it seems, as soon as they heard me coming, 
jogged Mr. Fowler. — Nephew, said he, pointing to the 
door, see what you can say to the primrose of your heart ! 
This is now the primrose season with us in Caermarthen, 
Mr. Reeves. 

Mr. Fowler, by a stretch of complaisance, came to meet 
and introduce me to the company, though at home. The 
knight nodded his head after him, smiling ; as if he had 
said, let my nephew alone to gallant the lady to her scat. 

I was a little surjirised at Mr. Fowler’s approaching me 
the moment I appeared, and with his taking my hand, and 
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conducting me to my seat, with an air ; not knowing how 
much he had been raised by the conversation that had 
passed before, 

lie l)owed. I courtesied, and looked a little sillier than 
ordinary, I believe. 

Your servant, young lady, said the knight. Lovelier, 
and lovelier, by mercy ! Ilow these blushes become that 
sweet face ! — BiO, forgive me, madam, it is not my intent 
to dash you. 

Writing, Miss Byron, all day ! said Mrs. Beeves. We 
have grcally missed you. 

My cousin seemed to say this, on purpose to give me 
time to recover myself. 

1 have blotted seseral sheets of paper, said I, and had 
just concluded. 

I hope, madam, said the knight, leaning forward his 
whole body, and j:)eeiiug in my face under his bent brows, 
that we have not been the cause of liastening yon down. 

I stared. But as he seemed not to mean any thing, I 
would not help him to a meaning by my own o\er-(]uick- 

DCSs. 

Mr. Fowler had done an extraordinary thing, and sat 
down, hemmed, and said nothing: looking, howo\er, as if 
he was at a loss to know whether he or his uncle was ex- 
pected to speak. 

The cold weather was then the subject ; and the two 
gentlemen rubbed their hands, and drew nearer the fire, as 
if they were the colder for talking of it. Many hems pas- 
sed between them, now the uncle looking on the nephew, 
now the nephew on the uncle : at last they fell into talk of 
tlieir new-built house at Caermarthen, and the furnishing 
of it. 
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They mentioned afterwards their genteel neighbourhood, 
and gave the characters of half a dozen people, of whom 
none present but themselves ever heard ; but all tending 
to shew how much they were valued by the best gentry in 
Caermarthenshire. 

The knight then related a conversation that had once 
passed between himself and the late Lord Mansell, in 
which that nobleman had complimented him on an estate 
of a clear 3000/. a >ear, besides a good deal of ready cash, 
and with supposing that he would set up his nephew , when 
of age, (for it w as some years ago,) as a representative for 
the county. And lie repeated the prudent answer he gave 
his lordship, disavow ing such a design, as no better than 
a gaining propensity, as he called it, which had ruined 
many a fair estate. 

This sort of talk, in which his nejihew could bear a part, 
(and indeed they had it all between them,) lield the tea- 
time; and then having given themselves the consequence 
they had seemed to intend, the knight, drawing his chair 
nearer to me, and winking to his nephew, who withdrew, 
began to set forth to me the }oung gentlemans good qua- 
lities ; to declare the passion he had for me ; and to beg 
uiy encouragement of so worthy, so proper, and so well- 
favoured a young man: who was to be his sole heir; and 
for whom he would do such tilings, on my account, as, 
during his life, he would not do foi any other woman 
breathing. 

There was no answering a discourse so serious, w ith the 
air of levity which it was hardly possible to avoid assum- 
ing on the first visit of the knight. 

I was vexed that I found myself almost as bashful, as 
silly, and as silent, as if I had thoughts of encouraging Mr. 
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Fowler’s addresses. My cousins seemed pleased with my 
bashfidness. The knight, I once thought, by the tone of 
his voice, and his hum, would have struck up a Welsh tune, 
and dance for joy. 

Shall I call in my kinsman, madam, to confirm all I have 
said, and to pour out his whole soul at your feet? My boy 
is bashfid : but a little favour from that sweet counte- 
nance will make a man of him. I-^et me, let me, call in 
my boy. I will go for him myself ; and was going. 

Let me say one word, Sir Rowland — before Mr. Fowler 
comes in — before you speak to him — you have explained 
yourself unexceptionably. I am obliged to you and Mr. 
Fowler for your good opinion : but this can never be. 

How, madam ? Can never be ! — I will allow that you 
shall take time for half a dozen visits, or so, that you may 
be able to judge of my nephew’s qualities and understand- 
ing, and he convinced from his own mouth, and heart, and 
soul, as I may say, of his love for you. No need of time 
for him. He, })oor man I is fixed, immovcably fixed : but 
say you will take a week’s time, or so, to consider what you 
can do, what you ivill do — and that’s all 1 at present crave, 
or indeed, madam, can allow you. 

I cannot doubt now^ Sir Rowland, of what my mind will 
be a week hence, as to this matter. 

How, madam ! — Why, M^e are all in the suds^ then ! — 
Why, Mr. Reeves, Mrs. Reeves! — Whew! with a half- 
whistle — Why, madam, we shall, at this rate, be all un- 
twisted! But (after a pause) by mercy I will not be thus 
answered ! — Why, madam, would you have the conscience 
to break my poor boy’s heart 1 — Come, be as gracious as 
you look to be — Give me your hand — [he snatched my 
hand : in respect to his years I withdrew it not] — and give 
my boy your heart. — Sweet soul ! such sensible, such good- 
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naturod mantlings ! — Why you can’t be cruel If you would ! 
— Dear lady ! say you will take a little time to consider of 
this matter ; don’t repeat those cruel words, ‘ it can never 
* be/ — What have you to object to my boy? 

Mr. Fowler, botli by character and appearance. Sir 
Rowland, is a worthy man. He is a modest man ; and mo- 
desty — 

Well, and so he is — Mercy ! I was afraid that his mo- 
desty would be an objection 

It cannot, Sir Rowland, with a modest woman. I love, 
1 reveic a modest man: but, imleed, I cannot give hope, 
where 1 mean not to encourage any. 

Your objection, madam, to my nephew? — You must 
have seen something in him you dislike. 

I do not easily dislike^ sir; but then I do not easily like: 
and I never will marry any man, to whom I cannot be 
more than indifferent. 

Wliy, madam, he adores you — He 

That, sir, is an objection, unless I could return his love. 
My gratitude would be endangered. 

Excellent notions ! — With these notions, madam, you 
could not be ungrateful. 

That, sir, is a risk I will never run. How many bad 
wives are there, who would have been good ones, had they 
not married either to their dislike, or with indifference ? 
Good beginnings. Sir Rowland, are necessary to good pro- 
gresses, and to happy conclusions. 

Why so they are. But beginnings that are tiot bad 
with good people, will make no bad progresses, no had 
conclusions. 

JNo bad is not good. Sir Rowland ; and, in such a world 
as this, shall people lay themselves open to the danger of 
acting contrary to their duty? Shall they suffer themselves 
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to be bribed, either by convciiicncies, or superfluities, to 
^dve their hands, and leave their hearts doubtful or indif- 
ferent ? It would not be honest to do so. 

You told me, madam, the first time I had the honor to 
see you, that you were absolutely and bona fide disen- 
gaged — 

I told you . .th, sir. 

Then, madam, we will not take your denial. We will 
persevere. We will not be discouraged ! What a deuse! 
Have I not heard it said, that, faint heart never won fair 
tadij ? 

I never would give an absolute denial, sir, were I to 
have the least doubt of my mind. If I could balance, I 
would consult my friends, and refer to them, and their 
opinion should have due weight with me. But for your 
nephew's sake, Sir Rowland, wdiilc his esieem for me is 
young and conquerable, urge not this matter farther. I 
u'oukl not give pain to a worthy heart. 

As I hope foi merry, madam, so well do I like your 
notions, that if you will he my niece, and let me but con- 
verse with you once a day, I will be ( Oiitent with 100/. a 
\eai, and settle uj)on you all I lia\e in the woihl. 

liis eyes gli>teiied ; his face glowed ; aji honest earnest- 
ness appeared in his countenance. 

fienerous man! (*ood Sir Rowland ! said 1. I was af- 
fected. I was forced to withdraw, 

I soon returned, and found Sir Rowland, his liandker- 
eliief ill his hand, applying \ery earnestly to my cousins: 
and tiipy were so much affected too, that, on his resuming 
the subject to me, tliey could not help putting in a woid 
or tw o on his side of the question. 

Sir Rowland then proposed to call in his nc[)hewq that 
he might speak for himself. My boy may be o\ciuwed by 
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love, madam : true love is always fearful : yet he is no 
milksop, I do assure you. To men he has courage. How 
he will behave to yoUy madam, I know not ; for, really, 
notwithstanding that sweetness of aspect, which I should 
have thought would have led one to say what one would 
to you, (in modesty I mean,) I have now a kind of I cannot 
tell what for you myself Reverence it is not, neither, I 
think — I only reverence my Maker — and yet I believe it is. 
Why, madam, your face is one of God Almighty's wonders 
ill a little compass ! — Pardon me — you may blush — but he 
gracious now ! — Don’t shew ns, that, with a face so encou- 
ragingly tender, you have a hard heart. 

O, Sir Rowland ! you are an excellent advocate : but 
pray tell Mr. Fowler 

I will call him in — and was rising. 

No, don’t — but tell Mr. Fowler, that 1 regard him on a 
double account; for bis own worth’s sake, and for liis 
uncle’s : but subject me not, I once more entreat you, to 
the pain of repulsing a woitliy man. 1 repeat, that 1 am 
under obligation to him for tlie \alue he has forme: 1 
shall be under more, if he will accept of my thanks as all 
I have to return. 

My dear Miss Byron, said Mr. Reeves, oblige Sir Row- 
land so far, as to take a little time to consider 

God bless ^ou on earth and in heaven, Mr. Reeves, for 
this ! you are a good man — Why, aye, take a little time 
to consider — God bless you, madam, take a little time. 
Say you will consider. You know not what a man of 
understanding my nejihew is. Why, madam, modest as 
he is, and awed by his love for \ou, he cannot shew half 
the good sense he is master of. 

Modest men must have merit, sir. But how can you, 
Mr. Reeves, make a difficult task more difficult ? And 



yet all is from the goodness of your heart. You see Sir 
Rowland thinks me cruel : I have no cruelty in my nature, 
I love to oblige. I wish to match you in generosity, Sir 
Rowland — ask me for any thing but myself y and I will en- 
deavour to oblige you. 

Admirable, by mercy ! Why, every thing yon say, in- 
stead of making me desist, induces me to persevere. 
There is no yielding up such a prize, if one can obtain it. 
Tell me, Mr. Reeves, where there is such another woman 
to be had, and we may give up Miss Byron ; but I hope 
she will consider of it. — Pray, madam — but I will call in 
my nephew. And out he went in haste, as if he were afraid 
of being again forbidden. 

Mean time, my cousins put it to me — but before I 
could answer them, the knight, followed by his nephew, 
returned. 

Mr. Fowler entered, bowing in the most respectful man- 
ner. He looked much more dejected than when he ap- 
proached me at my first coming down. His uncle had 
given him a hint of what had passed between us. 

Mr. Fowler and I had just sat down, when the knight 
said to Mr, Reeves, (but look him not by the button, as in 
his first visit,) one uord with you, sir — IMr. Reeves, one word 
with you, if you please. 

They withdrew together : and presently after Mrs. 
Reeves went out at the otlier door : and I was left alone 
with Mr. Fowler. 

We both sat silent for about three or four minutes. I 
thought I ought not to begin : Mr. Fowler knew not how. 
He drew his chair nearer to me ; then sat a little farther 
oil*; then drew a little nearer again; stroked his rutiles, 
and hemmed two or three limes ; and at last, — You cannot, 
madam, but observe my confusion, my concern, my, ray. 
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iny confusion! — It is owing to my reverence, my respect, 
my reverence, for you —hem! — He gave two gentle hems, 
and was silent. 

I could not enjoy the modest mans awkwardness.— 
E\ery feature of his face working, his hands and his knees 
trembling, and his tongue faultering, how barbarous had I 
been, if I could. — O, Liu\! what a disqualifier is love, if 
such agitations as these are the natural effects of that 
passion ! 

Sir Rowland has been acquainting me, sir, said I, with 
(he good opinion ^ou Iiave of me. I am very much 
obliged to you for it, I ha\e been telling Sir Rowland — 

Ah ! madam ! say not wdiat you have been telling Sir 
Rowland : he has hinted it to me. I must indeed confess 
my unworthiness; yet I cannot foibear aspiring to your 
favour. Who that know s what w dl make him the happiest 
of men, however unworthy he may be, can forbear seeking 
his happiness ? I can only say, I am the most miserable of 
men, if 

Good Mr. Fowler, interrupted I, indulge not a hope that 
cannot be answered. I will not pretend to say, that I 
should not merit your esteem, if I could return it ; because 
to whomsoever I should give my hand, I would make it a 
point of duty to deserve his affectimi: but for that very 
reason, and that I may have no temptation to do otherwise, 

I must be convinced in iny own nnnd tliat there is not a 
man in the world whom I could value more than him I 
chose. 

He sighed. I was assured, madam, said he, that your 
heart was absolutely disengaged: on that assurance I 
founded my presumptuous hope. 

And so it is, Mr. Fowler. I have never seen a man 
whom 1 could wish to marry. 
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Then, madam, may I not hope, that time, that my assi- 
duities, that my profound reverence, my unbounded love — 

O, Mr. Fowler, think me not either insensible or un- 
grateful. But time, I am sure, can make no alteration in 
this case. I can only esteem you^ and that from a motive 
which I think has selfishness in it, because you have shewn 
a regard for me. 

No selfishness in this motive, madam ; it is amiable gra- 
titude. And if all the services of my life, if all the adora- 
tion 

I have a very indifferent notion of sudden impressions, 
Mr. Fowler : but I will not question the sincerity of a man 
I think so worthy. Sir Rowland has been very urgent with 
me : he has wished me to take time to consider. I have 
told him I would, if I could doubt : but that I cannot. 
For your own sake, therefore, let me entreat you to place 
your affections elsewhere. And may you place them hap- 
pily ! 

You have, madam, I am afraid, seen men whom you 
could prefer to me 

Our acquaintance, Mr. Fowler, is very short. It would 
be no wonder if I had. Yet 1 told you truly, that I never 
yet saw a man whom I could wish to marry. 

He looked down, and sighed. 

But, Mr. Fowler, to be still more frank and explicit 
with you, as I think you a very worthy man ; I will own, 
that Were any of the gentlemen I have hitherto known to 
be my lot, it must be, I think, in compassion, (in gratitude, 
I had almost said,) one (who nevertheless it cannot be) 
who has professed a love for me ever since I was a child. 
A man of honour, of virtue, of modesty ; such a man as I 
believe Mr. Fowler is. His fortune indeed is not so con- 
siderable as Sir Rowland says yours will be ; but, sir, as 

VOL. I. T 
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there is no otlier reason, on the comparison, why I should 
prefer Mr. Fowler to him, I should Ihiiik the worse o 
myself as long as I li\ed, if I gave a preference over sue) 
a tried atfection to fortune only. And now, sir, I expec 
that you will make a generous use of my frankness, lest tlv 
gentlenran, if you should know him, may hear of it. Am 
this 1 request for /tis sa/ce, as I think I never can be his 
as for yours, I have been thus explicit. 

I can only say, that I am the most miserable of men!-- 
But will }on, iiiadani, give me leave to visit Mr. Beevc 
now-aiid-then ? 

Not on my account, Mr. Fowler. Understand it so 
and if you see me, let it be w ith indifference, and withou 
expectation from me; and I shall always behave mysel 
to you, as to a man who has obliged me by his goot 
opinion. 

He bowed; sat in silence: pulled out his handkerchie 
~~T pitied him. 

But let me ask all you, my friends, wJio love Mr. Ornic 
was I wrong \ I think I never could love Mr. Fowler, as f 
a wife <)ught to do her husband — May he meet wdtii i 
worthy woman who can ! And surely so good, so modest i 
man, and of such an ample fortune, easily may : while i 
may be my lot, if ever I marry, to be the wife of a man 
with whom I may not be so happy, as either Mr. Ornie oi 
Mr. Fowler would probably make me, could I pievail upoi 
myself to be the wife of either. — O my uncle! often do ] 
reflect on your mercer's shop. 

Mr. Fowler arose, and ualked disconsolately about the 
room, and often profoundly, and, I believe, {not Greville 
like,) sincerely sighed. His motion soon brought in tin 
knight and Mr. Berves at one door, and Mrs. Reeves a1 
the other. 
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Well ! What news ? What news ? — Good, I hope, said 
the knight, with spread hands — Ah, my poor boy ! Thus 
k la mort ! Surely, madam 

Tiiere he stopt, and looked wistfully at me ; then at my 
cousins — Mr. Reeves, Mrs. Reeves, speak a good word for 
my boy. The heart that belongs to that countenance 
cannot be adamant surely. — Dear young lady, let your 
power be equalled by your mercy. 

Mr. Fowler, Sir Rowland, has too much generosity to 
upbraid me, I dare say. Nor will you think me either 
perverse or ungenerous, when he tells you what has passed 
between us. 

Ha\e you given him hope, then? God grant it, though 
hut distant hope ! Have yon said you will consider. — Dear, 
blessed lady ! 

0 sir, interrupted I, how good you are to your nephew ! 
JIow worthily is your love placed on him ! What a proof 
is it of his merit, and of the goodness of t/oiir heart! — I 
shall always have an esteem for you both ! — Your excuse. 
Sir Rowland : yours, Mr. Fowler. Be so good as to allow 
me to withdraw. 

1 retired to my own apartment, and throwing myself 
into a chair, rellected on what had passed ; and after a 
while recollected myself to begin to write it down for you. 

As soon as I had withdrawn, Mr. Fowler, with a sorrowful 
heart, as my cousins told me, related all that I had said to 
him. 

Mr. Reeves was so good as to praise me tor what he 
called my generosity to Mr. Orme, as well as for my frank- 
ness and civility to Mr. Fowler. 

That was the deuse of it, Sir Row land said, that, were 
they to have no remedy, they could not find any fault in 
me to comfort themselves with. 
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They put it over and over to my cousin, whether time 
and assiduity might not prevail with me to change my 
mind ] And whether an application to my friends in the 
country might not, on setting every thing fairly before 
them, be of service 1 But Mr. Reeves told them, that now 
I had opened so freely my mind, and had ^oken so unex- 
pectedly, yet so gratefully, in favour of Mr. Orme, he 
feared there could be no hopes. 

However, both gentlemen, at taking leave, recommended 
themselves to Mr. and Mrs. Reeves for their interests ; 
and the knight vowed that I should not come off so easily. 

So much, and adieu, my Lucy, for the addresses of 
worthy Mr. Fowler. Pray, however, for your Harriet, that 
she may not draw a worse lot. 


Tuesday morning. 

At a private concert last night with my cousins and Miss 
Clements ; and again to be at a play this night ; 1 shall be 
a racketer, I doubt. 

Mr* Fowler called here this morning. Mrs. Reeves and 
I were out on a visit. But Mr. Reeves was at home, and 
they had a good deal of discourse about me. The worthy 
man spoke so despairingly of his success with me, that I 
hope, for his own sake, I shall hear no more of his ad- 
dresses ; and with the more reason, as Sir Rowland will in 
a few days set out for Caermarthen. 

Sir Rowland called afterwards: but Mr. Reeves was 
abroad ; and Mrs. Reeves and I were gone to Ludgate- 
hill, to buy a gown, w'hich is to be made up all in haste, 
that I may the more fashionably attend Lady Betty Wil- 
liams to some of the public entertainments. I have been 
very extravagant: but it is partly my cousin's fault. I 
send you enclosed a pattern of my silk. I thought we were 
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high in the fashion in Northamptonshire; but all my 
clothes are altering^ that I may not look frightful^ as the 
phrase is. 

But shall I as easily get rid of the baronet, think you, as 
I hope I have of Mr. Fowler ? He is come to town, and by 
his own invitation (in a card to Mr. Reeves) is to be here 
to-morrow afternoon. What signifies my getting out of 
the wayl He will see me at another time; and I shall 
increase my own difficulties and his consequence, if he 
thinks I am afraid of him. 


LETTER XVII. 

MISS BYRON.— IN CONTINUATION. 

Wednesday night. 

Sir Hargrave came before six o'clock. He was richly 
dressed. He asked for my cousin Reeves. I was in my 
closet, writing. He was not likely to be the better re- 
ceived for the character Sir John Allestree gave of him. 

He excused himself for coming so early, on the score of 
his impatience, and that be might have a little discourse 
with them, if I should be engaged before tea-time. 

Was I within?— I was. — ^Thank heaven! — I was very 
good. 

So he seemed to imagine that I was at home, in compli- 
ment to him. 

Shall I give you, from my cousins, an account of the 
conversation before 1 went down? You know Mrs. Reeves 
is a nice observer. 
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He had had, he told niy cousins, a most uneasy time of 
it, ever since he saw me. The devil fetch him, if he had 
had one hour's rest. He never saw a woman before whom 
he could love as he loved me. By his soul he had no view, 
but what was strictly honourable. 

He sometimes sat down, sometimes walked about the 
room, strutting, and now and then adjusting something in 
his dress that nobody else saw wanted it. He gloried in 
the happy prospects before liiin : not but he knew I had a 
little army of admirers: but as none of them had met 
with encouragement from me, he hojied there was room 
for him to hatter himself that he might be the happy man. 

I told you, l\li. Reeves, said he, that I will give }ou 
carte blanche as to s^ttkments. What 1 do for so prudent 
a woman, will be doing for myself. 1 am not used, Mr. 
Reeves, to boast of forlnne; [then, it seems, he went 
up to the glass, as if his person could not fail of being an 
additional rceoninieiidation ;] but I will lay before }ou, or 
before any of Miss Byron's fi lends (Mr. Deane, if she 
pleases—) my rent-rolls. There never was a belter con- 
ditioned estate. She shall live in town, or in the country, 
as she thinks lit ; and in the lafter, at which of my seats 
she pleases. 1 know' I shall have no will but liers. I 
doubt not your friendsliip, Mr. Reeves; I liope iox yonrs^ 
madam. I shall have great pleasure in the alliance I have 
in view, with every individual of your family— As if he 
would satisfy them of his friendship, in the near relation, as 
the only matter that could bear a doubt. 

Then he ran on upon the part I bore in the conversa- 
tion at Lady Betty Williams’s — By his soul, only the wisest, 
the wittiest, the most gracefully modest of womm— that 
was all — Then, ha, ha, ha, hah, poor Walden ! what a 
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silly fellow ! He had caught a Tartar ! Ila, ha, ha, iia, 
hah — shaking his head and his gay sides: devil take him 
if he ever saw a prig so fairly taken in — hut 1 was a sly 
little rogue! — He saw that — Ry all thal’s good, I must 
myself .s/zig* small in her coni])any ! — I will ne\er meet al 
Iiard edge wilh lier — If I <lid— (and yet I have been 
thouglit lo carry a good one) — I should be confoundedly 
gapped, f can see thafj [alluding to two knives, I suppose, 
gapping each other; and winking with one eye; and, as 
Mrs. Reeves described him, looking as wise as if he would 
make a compliment to his lyeuelratlon, at the expense 
of his under si an dm But, continued he, as a wmmau 
is more a husliaiul’s than a man is a wife’s, [Have all the 
men this prerogative notion, Lucy 1 You know it is a 
better man’s,] I shall have a pride worth boasting of, if I 
can call such a jewel mine. Poor Walden ! — Rot the 
fellow !-~l warrant lie would not have si) knowing a wife 
for the world. —Ha, ha, ha, hah! He is light: it is cer- 
tainly right for such narrow^ jiedanis to be afraid of learned 
women ! — Methinks ] see tJie fdlow', conjuror-like, cir- 
cumscribed in a narrow ciic’e, putting into Greek what 
was better expressed in Enoli^ii ; and foibidding every 
one’s approach within the distance of his wand! Hah, 
hah, hall! — Let me da^ il evm* 1 sa^^ a tragi-comical fel- 
low better handled ! — ’Flieii the faces he made— S;nv you 
ever, Mr. Reeves, saw' you ever in your life, sucli a pareid 
of disastrous faces made by one man ? 

Thus did Sir Hargrave, laughingly, run on : nor left he 
hardly any thing for my cousins to say, or to do, hut to 
laugh ?rilh him, and to smile al him. 

On a message that tea was near ready, I went down. 
On my entering the room, he addressed me w ith an air of 
kindness and fieedoiii. Channing IMiss Byron! said he, I 
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hope you are all benignity and compassion. You kno\v 
not what 1 have suffered since 1 had the honour to see 
you last ; bowing very low ; then rearing himself up, 
holding back his head ; and seemed the taller for having 
bowed. 

Handsome fop ! thought I to myself. I took my seat ; 
and endeavoured to look easy and free, as usual ; finding 
something to say to my cousins, and to him. He begged 
that tea might be postponed for half an hour ; and that, 
before the servants were admitted, I would hear him relate 
the substance of the conversation that had passed between 
him and Mr. and Mrs. Reeves. 

Had not Sir Hargrave intended me an honor, and had 
he not a very high opinion of the efficacy of eight thou- 
sand pounds a year in an address of this kind, I dare say 
he would have supposed a little more prefacing necessary : 
but, after he had told me, in a few words, how much he 
was attracted by my character before he saw me, he 
thought fit directly to refer himself to the declaration he 
had made at Lady Betty Williams's, both to Mr. Reeves 
and myself ; and then talked of large settlements ; boasted 
of his violent passion ; and besought my favour with the 
utmost earnestness. 

I would have played a little female trifling upon him, 
and affected to take his professions only for polite raillery, 
which men call making love to young women, who perhaps 
are frequently but too willing to take in earnest what the 
wretches mean but in jest ; but the fervour with which he 
renewed (as he called it) his declaration, admitted not of 
fooling ; and his volubility might have made questionable 
the sincerity of his declarations. As, therefore, I could not 
think of encouraging his addresses, I thought it best to an- 
swer him with openness and unreserve. 
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To seem to question the sincerity of such professions as 
you make. Sir Hargrave, might appear to you as if I wanted 
to be assured : but be pleased to know, that you are direct- 
ing your discourse to one of the plainest Iiearted women in 
England ; and you may therefore expect from me nothing 
but the simplest truth. I thank you, sir, for your good 
opinion of me ; but I cannot encourage your addresses. 

You cannot y madam, encourage my addresses! And ex- 
press yourself so seriously] Good heaven! [He stood 
silent a minute or two, looking upon me, and upon himself, 
as if he had said, foolish girl! knows she whom she refuses?] 
I have been assured, madam, recovering a little from his 
surprise, that your affections are not engaged. But surely 
it must be a mistake : some happy man 

Is it, interrupted I, a necessary consequence, that the 
woman who cannot receive the addresses of Sir Hargrave 
Pollexfen, must be engaged? 

Why, madam — as to that — I know not what to say — 
but a man of my fortune, and, I h()i)e, not absolutely dis- 
agreeable either in person or temper ; of some rank in life — 
He paused ; then resuming — What, madam, if you are a^ 
much in earnest as you seem, can be your objection ? Be 
so good as to name it, that I may know, whether I cannot 
be so happy as to get over it. 

We do not, we cannot, all like the same person. Women, 
I have heard say, are very capricious. Perhaps I am so. 
But there is something (we cannot always say what) that 
attracts or disgusts us. 

Disgusts! madam — Disgusts! Miss Byron. 

I spoke in general, sir: I dare say, nineteen women 
out of twenty would think themselves favoured in the 
addresses of Sir Hargrave Pollexfen. 
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Bui I/Of/, madam, are the twentieth that I must love : 
and be so good as to let me know 

Fray, sir, ask me not a reason for a peculiarity. Do you 
not yourself shew a peculiarity in making me the twen* 
tieth 1 

Your merit, madam 

It would be vanity in me, sir, interrupted I, to allow a 
force to that plea. You, sir, may have more merit than 
pel haps the man I may happen to approve of better ; but 
— sAa// I say ? (pardon me, sir,) you do not— you do not, 
hesitated I — hit my fancy — Pardon me, sir. 

If pardon depends uponiw^ breath, let me die if I do / — 
A^ot hit your fancy ^ madam I [And then he looked upon 
himself all aiound ] — ISot hit your fancy, madam ! 

I told you, sir, that you must not expect any thing from 
me but the simplest truth. You do me an honour in your 
good opinion ; and if my own heart were not, in this case, 
a very determined one, I would answer you with more po- 
liteness. But, sir, on such an occasion as this, I think it 
would not be honourable, it would not be just, to keep a 
man in an hour's suspense, when 1 am in none myself. 

And are you then (angrily) so determined. Miss Byron? 

1 am, sir. 

Confound me! — And yet I am enough confounded! — 
But I will not take an answer so contrary to my hopes. 
Tell me, madam, by the sincerity which you boast ; are 
you not engaged in your affections ? Is there not some one 
happy man, whom you prefer to all men ? 

1 am a free person. Sir Hargrave. It is no impeachment 
of sincerity, if a free person answers not every question that 
may be put to her, by those to whom she is not account- 
able. 
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Very true, madam. Rut as it is no impeachment of your 
freedom to answer this question either negatively or affir- 
matively, and as you glory in your frankness, let me be- 
seech you to answer it ; are you, madam, or are you not, 
disengaged in your affections? 

Excuse me, Sir Hargrave; 1 don't think you are entitled 
to an answer to this question. Nor, perhaps, would you be 
determined by the answer I should make to it, whether 
negative or affirmative. 

(rive me leave to say, madam, that I have some little 
knowledge of Mr. Fenwick and Mr. Greville, and of their 
addresses. They have both owned, that no hopes have you 
given them; >et declare that they rviU hope. Have ^ou, 
madam, been as explicit to them, as yon are to me? 

( have, sir. 

'Ellen theif are not the men I have to fear — Mr. Ornic, 
madam 

Ts a good man, sir. 

Ah! madam !— But why then will you not say that >ow 
are engaged \ 

If I own I am ; perhaps it will not avail me: it will still 
much less, if 1 say I am not. 

Avail you ! dear Miss Byron ! 1 have pride, madam. If 
I had not, T should not aspire to favour : hut give me 
leave to say, [and he reddened with anger,] that my fortune, 
mv descent, and my ardent affection for you, considered, it 
may not c/mvail you. Yonr relations will at least think 
so, if I may have the honour of your consent for applying 
to them. 

May yonr fortune. Sir Hargrave, be a blessing to you ! It 
ivilly in proportion us you do good with it. But were it hvice 
as much, that alone would have no charms for me. My 
duties would he increased w ith my power. My fortune is 
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an humble one : but were it less, it would satisfy my am- 
bition while 1 am single ; and if I marry, I shall not desire 
to live beyond the estate of the man I choose. 

Upon my soul, madam, you must be mine. Every word 
you speak adds a rivet to my chains. 

Then, sir, let us say no more upon this subject. 

He then laid a title to my gratitude from the passion he 
avowed for me. 

That is a very poor plea, sir, said I, as you yourself would 
think, I believe, were one of our sex, whom you could not 
like, to claim a return of love from you upon it. 

You are too refined, surely, madam. 

Refined! what meant the man by the word in this 

place 1 

I believe, air, we ditfer very widely in of our 

sentiments. 

yi^ will not differ in madam, when I know yours • 
such i5> the opinion I have of your prudence, that 1 will 
adopt them, and make them my own. 

This may be said, sir; but there is hardly a man in the 
world that, saying it, would keep his word : nor a woman, 
who ought to expect he should. 

But you will allow of my visits to your cousins, madam 1 

Not on my account, sir. 

You will not withdraw if I cornel You will not refuse 
seeing mel 

As you will be no visitor of mine, I must be allowed to 
act accordingly. Had I the least thought of encouraging 
your addresses, I would deal with you as openly as is con- 
sistent with my notions of modesty and decorum. 

Perhaps, madam, fiom my gay behaviour at Lady Betty 
Williams's, you think me too airy a man. You have doubts 
of my sincerity ; you question iny honour. 
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That, sir, would be to injure myself. 

Your objections, then, dear madam? Give me, I beseech 
you, some one material objection. 

Why, sir, should you urge me thus ? — ^When I have no 
doubt, it is unnecessary to look into my own mind for the 
particular reasons that move me to disapprove of the ad- 
dresses of a gentleman whose profession of regard for me, 
notwithstanding, entitles him to civility and acknowledg- 
ment. 

By my soul, madam, this is very comical : 

I do not like thee, Dr. Fell ; 

The reason why, I cannot tell — > 

But I don't like thee. Dr. Fell. J 

Sucbi madami seem to me to be your reasons. 

You aro very pleasant, fiir. But kt gay, that if you 
are in earnest in your professions, you could not have 
quoted any thing more against you than these humourous 
lines; since a dislike of such a nature as is implied by 
them, must be a dislike arising from something resembling 
a natural aversion; whether just or not, is little to the 
purpose. 

I was not aware of that, replied he : but I hope yours to 
me is not such a one. 

Excuse me, cousin, said 1, turning to Mrs. Reeves : but 
I believe I have talked away the tea-time. 

I think not of tea, said she. 

Hang tea, said Mr. Reeves. 

The devil fly away witli tlie tea-kettle, said Sir Hargrave ; 
let it not have entrance here, till I have said what I have 
further to say. And let me tell you, Miss Byron, that 
though you may not have a dying lover, you shall have a 
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resolute one: for I will not cease pursuing you till you are 
mine, or till you are the wife of some other man. 

He spoke this fiercely, and even rudely. I was disgusted 
as much at his manner as with his words. 

I cannot, replied I, but congratulate myself on one feli- 
city, since I have been in your company, sir ; and that is, 
that in this whole conveisation (and I think it much too 
long) I have not one thing to reproach myself with, or to 
be sorry for. 

Your servant, madam, bow ing ; — but 1 am of the con- 
trary opinion. By heaven, madam, [with anger, and an air 
of insolence,] I think you have pride, madam 

Pride, sir I 

Cruelty, — ^ 

Cruelty, sir ! 

Ingratitude, madam. 

I thought it w^as staying to be insulted. All that Sir John 
Allestree had said of him came into my head. 

Hold, sir, (for he seemed to be going on :) Pride, 
cruelty, ingratitude, arc crimes black enough. If you 
tliink I am guilty of them, excuse me that 1 retne for the 
benefit of recollection. “-And, making a low^ coiiilesy, I 
withdrew in haste. He bes>onght me to iclurii; and fol- 
lowed me to the stairs' foot. 

He shewed his pride, and his ill-nature too, before my 
cousins, when I was gone. He bit his lip : he walked about 
the room ; then sitting dow n, he lamented, defended, and 
accused, and re-defended himself; and yet besought tlioii* 
interest with me. 

He was greatly disturbed, lie owned, that with such ho- 
nourable intentions, with so much power to make me 
happy, and such a will to do so, lie should be refused; 
and this^ without my assigning one reasfin for it. 
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And my cousins (to whom he again referred on that 
head) answejing him, that they believed me disengaged in 

iiiy affections ; D him, he said, if he could account then 

for my behaviour to him. 

He, however, threatened Mr. Orme : who, (if ani/,) be 
said, was the man 1 favoured. 1 had acknowledged, that 
neither Grevilie nor Fenwick were. My j3roud repulse had 
stung him, lie owned. He begged, that they would send 
for me down in their names. 

Tliey liked not the humour he seemed to be in well 
enough to comply with his request; and sent up in his own 
name. 

But I returned my compliments: I was busy in writing, 
[and so I was — to you, my Lucy]; I hoped Sir Hargrave 
and my cousins would excuse me. 1 put t/iem in to soften 
my refusal. 

This still more displeased him. He besought ^/leir par- 
don ; hut he would haunt me like a ghost. In spite of man 
and devil 1 should be his, he had the presumption to re- 
peat : and went away with a flaming face. 

Don't you think, my dear, that my cousin Reeves was a 
little too mild in his own house; as 1 am under his guar- 
dianship 1 But perliaps he was the more patient for that 
very reason ; and he is one of the best-natured men in 
England. And then 8000/. a year ] — Yet why should a 
man of my cousin's iiidepeiident fortune— But grandeur 
will have its charms! 

Th us did Sir Hai grave confirm all that Sir John Alles- 
tiee had said of his bad qualities: and 1 think I am more 
afraid of him than ever 1 was of any man before. I re- 
rneniher, that mischievous is one of the bad qualities Sir 
John attiihuted to him: and revengeful another. Should 
I evei see him again on the same errand, 1 will be ifiore ex- 
plicit as to iny being absolutely disengaged in my affec- 
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lions, if I can be so without giving him hope, lest he should 
do private mischief to some one on my account. Upon my 
word, I would not, of all the men I have ever seen, be the 
wife of Sir Hargrave Pollexfen. 

And so much for this first visit of his, I wish his pride 
may be enough piqued to make it the last. 

But could you have thought he would have shewn him- 
self so soon ? — Yet he had paraded so much, before I went 
down, to my cousins, and so little expected a direct and 
determined repulse, that a man of his self-consequence 
might, perhaps, be allowed to be the more easily piqued 
by it. 

Lady Betty has sent us notice, that on Thursday next 
there will be a ball at the Opera-house in the Hay-market. 
My cousins are to choose what they will be ; but she in- 
sists, that my dress shall be left to her, I am not to know 
what it is to be, till the day before, or the very day. If 1 
like it not, she will not put me to any expense about it. 

You will easily imagine, upon such an alternative, I shall 
approve of it, be it what it will. I have only requested, 
that I may not be so remarkably dressed, as to attract the 
eyes of the company ; if I am, I shall not behave with any 
tolerable presence of mind. 


LETTER XVIII. 

MISS BYRON. — IN CONTINUATION. 

Friday, Feb. 10. 

Onr of Mr. Greville^s servants has just been here, with 
his master’s compliments. So the wretch is come to town. 
I believe I shall soon be able to oblige him : he wishes, you 
know, to provoke me to say I haU him. 
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Surely I draw inconvenieiicies upon myself by being so 
willing to pay civility for esteem. Yet it is in iiiy nature 
to do so, and I cannot help it without committing a kind 
of violence on my temper. There is no merit, therefore, in 
my behaviour on such occasions. Very pretty self-decep- 
tion ! — I study my own ease, and (before I consider) am 
ready to call myself patient, and good-humoured, and 
civil, and to attribute to myself I know not how many kind 
and complaisant things ; when I ought, in modesty, to dis- 
iiiiguish between the virtue and the ntcessity, 

I never was uncivil, as I call it, but to one young gentle- 
man : a man of quality ; (you know who I mean ;) and that 
was, because he wanted me to keep secret his addresses to 
me, for family considerations. The young woman who en- 
gages to keep her lover's secrets in this particular, is often 
brought into a plot against herself, and oftener still against 
Ihoseto whom she owes unreserved honour and duty; and 
is not such a conduct also an indirect confession, that you 
know you are engaging in something wrong and unworthy? 

Mr. Greville’s arrival vexes me. I suppose it will not be 
long before Mr, Fenwick comes too. I have a good mind 
to try to like the modest Mr. Ornie the better, in spite. 

Sat, morn. Feb. 11. 

I SHALL have nothing to trouble you with, I think, but 
icenes of courtship. Sir Rowland, Sir Hargrave, and Mr. 
Qreville, all met just now at our breakfast time. 

Sir Rowland came first ; a little before breakfast was 
ready. After inquiries of Mr. Reeves, whether I held in 
he same mind, or not ; he desired to have the favour of one 
]uarter of an hour’s conversation with me alone. 

Methinks 1 have a value for this honest knight. Honesty, 
ny Lucy, is good sense, politeness, amiableness, ail in on^. 

VOL. I. K 
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An honest man must appear ip every light with such ad- 
vantages, as will make even singularity agreeable. I went 
down directly. 

He met me; and taking my not-withdrawn hand, and 
peering in my face, Mercy ! said he ; the same kind aspect ! 
The same sweet and obliging countenance ! How can this 
be? But you must be gracious ! You tvill. Say you will. 

You must not urge me. Sir Rowland. You will give me 
pain if you lay me under a iiccessity to repeat 

Repeat what? Don't say a refusal. Dear madam, don't 
say a refusal ! Will you not save a life? Why, madam, my 
poor boy is absolutely and hona fide broken-hearted. I 
would have had him come with me : but, no, he could not 
bear to tease the beloved of hjs soul ! Why, there’s an in- 
stance of love now ! Not for all his hopes, not for his life's 
sake, could he bear to tease you ! None of your fluttering 
Jack-a-dandys, now, would have said this I And let not 
such succeed, where modest merit fails ! — Mercy ! you are 
struck with my plea ! Don’t, don’t, God bless you, now, 
don't harden your heart on my observation. I was resolved 
to set out in a day or two : but I will stay in town, were it 
a month, to see my boy made happy. And, let me fell 
you, I would not wish him to be happy unless he could 

make you so—Coine, come 

^ I was a little affected. I was silent. 

Come, come, be gracious; be merciful. Dear lady, be 
as good as you look to be. One w ord of comfort for my 
poor boy. I could kneel to you for one word of comfort 
— Nay, I will kneel; taking hold of my other hand, as he 
still held one; and down on his knees dropt the honest 
knight. 

I was surprised. I knew not what to say, what to do. 
I had not the courage to attempt to lift him up. Yet to 
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see a man of his years, and who had given himself a claim 
to my esteem, kneel ; and, with glistening eyes, looking up 
to me for mercy ^ as he called it, on his hoy ; how was I 
affected ! — But, at last. Rise, dear Sir Rowland, rise, said 
I : you call out for mercy to me ; yet have none upon me. 

0 how you distress me ! 

I would have withdrawn my hands; hut he held them 
fast. I stamped in tender passion, [1 am smr it was in 
tender passion,] now with one foot, now with the other : 
dear Sir Rowland, rise ; I cannot bear this. I beseech you 
rise, [and down 1 dropt involuntarily on one knee.] What 
can I say 1 Rise, dear sir ; on my knee I beg of you kneel 
not to me : indeed, sir, you greatly distress me ! Pray let 
go my hands. 

Tears ran down his cheeks. — And do I distress you, 
madam] And do you vouchsafe to kneel to me? — I will 
not distress you ; for the world I will not distress you. 

He arose, and let go my hands. \ arose too, abashed. 
He pulled out his handkerchief, and hastening from me to 
the window, wiped his eyes. Then turning to me, What a 
fool I am ! What a mere child I make of myself! How can 

1 blame my boy] O, madam! have you not one word of 
comfort to send by me to my boy ] Say but you will see 
him. Give him leave to wait on >ou: yet, poor soul! 
(wiping his eyes again,) he would not be able to say a word 
in his own behalf. — Bid me bring him to you : bid us come 
together. 

And so I could, and so I would, Sir Rowland, if no other 
expectations were to be formed than those of civiiify. But 
I will go farther, to shew iny regard for you, sir : let me 
be happy in your friendship, and good opinion: let me 
look upon you as my father : let me look upon Mr. Fowler 
as my brother : I am not so happy, as to have either father 
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or brother: and let Mr. Fowler own me as his sister ; and 
every visit you make me, you will both, in these charac- 
ters, be dearer to me than before. — But, O my father! 
(already will I call you father 1) urge not your daugliter to 
an impossibility ! 

Mercy! mercy! What will become of me I What will 
become of my boy, rather ? 

He turned from me with his handkerchief at his eyes 
again, and even sobbed. Where are all my purposes 1 
Irresistible lady ! — But must I give up my hopes? Must my 
boy be told — And yet, do you call me father? and do you 
plead for my indulgence as if you were my daughter 1 

Indeed I do ; indeed I must. I have told Mr. Fowler, 
with so much regard for him, as an honest, as a worthy 
man 

Why, that's the weapon that wounds him, that cuts him 
to the heart! Your gentleness, your openness— And are 
you determined ? Can there be no hope ? 

Mr. Fowler is my brother, sir ; and you are my father, 
— Accept me in those characters. 

Accept you! Mercy ! Accept you ! — Forgive me, madam, 
(catching my hand, and pressing it with his lips,) you do me 
honour in the appellation : but if your mind should change, 
on consideration, and from motives of pity 

Indeed, indeed. Sir Rowland, it cannot change. 

Why then, I, as well as my nephew, must acquiesce with 
your pleasure. But, madam, you don't know what a worthy 
creature he is. I will not, however, lease you. — But how, 
but how, shall I see Mr. Reeves ? I am ashamed to see 
him with this baby in my face. 

And I, Sir Rowland, must retire before I can appear. 
Excuse me, sir, (withdrawing): but I hope you will breaks 
fast with us. 
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I will drink tea with you, madam, if I can make myself 
t to be seen, were it but to claim you for my daughter : 
ut yet had much rather you would be a farther remove in 
dation : would to God you would let it be niece /— 

I courtesied, as a daughter might do, parting with her 
eal father ; and withdrew. 

And now, my Lucy, will you not be convinced that one 
f the greatest pains (the loss of dear friends excepted) 
[lat a grateful mind can know, is to be too much beloved 
y a worthy heart, and not to be able to return liis lovel 
My sheet is ended. With a new one I will begin 
nother letter. — Yet a few words in the margin — I tell 
ou not, my dear, of the public entertainments to which 
.ady Betty is continually contriving to draw me out. She 
itends by it to be very obliging, and is so : but my pre- 
ent reluctance to go so very often, must not be overcome, 
s it possibly would be too easily done, were I to give way 
0 the temptation. If it be, your Harriet may turn gadfly, 
tid never be easy but when she is forming parties, or giv- 
ig way to them, that may make the home, that hitherto 
as been the chief scene of her pleasures, undelightful to 
ler. Bad habits are sooner acquired than shaken off, as 
iiy graiidmainma has often told us. 


LETTER XIX. 

MISS BYRON. — IN CONTINUATION, 

V\ HO would have thought that a man of Sir Rowland's 
inic of life, and a woman so young as I, could have so 
nueh discomposed each other? I obeyed the summons to 
ireakfast, and entered the room at one door, as he came 
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in at the other. In vain had I made use of the short 
retirement to conceal my emotion from my cousins. They 
also saw Sir Rowland's by his eyes, and looked at him, at 
me, and at each other. 

Mercy ! said Sir Rowland, in an accent that seemed 
between crying and laughing. You, you, you, madam, are 
a surprising lady ! 1, I, I, never was so atfected in my life. 
And he drew the back of his hand cross first over one eye, 
then the other. 

O, Sir Rowland ! said I, you are a good man. How 
aRecting are the visible emotions of a manly heart ! 

My cousins still looked as if surprised ; but said nothing. 

O, my cousins ! said I, I have found a father in Sir Row- 
land ; and I acknowledge a brother in Mr, Fowler. 

Best of women ! Most excellent of creatures ! And do 
you own me ? He snatched my hand, and kissed it. What 
pride do you give me in this open acknowledgment ! If it 
must not be niece ^ why then I will endeavour to rejoice in 
my daughter', I think. But yet, my boy, my poor boy — 
But you are all goodness : and with him I say, 1 must not 
tease you. 

What you have been saying to each other alone, said 
Mrs. Reeves, I cannot tell : but I long to know. 

Why, madam, 1 will tell you — if 1 know how. — You 
must know, that I, that I, came as an ambassador extraor- 
dinary from my sorrowful boy : yet not desired ; not sent ; 
I came of my own accord, in hopes of getting one word of 
comfort, and to bring matters on, before 1 set out for 
Caermarthen. 

The servant coming in, and a loud rap, rap, rap, on the 
footman’s musical instrument, the knocker of the door, put 
a stop to Sir Rowlands narrative. In apprehension of 
company, I breathed on my liand, and put it to either eye ; 
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and Sir Rowland hemmed twice or thrice, and rubbed his, 
the better to conceal their redness, though it made them 
redder tlian before. He got up, looked at the glass: 
would have sung. To//, doll — Hem, said he; as if the 
muscles of his face were in the power of his voice. Mercy ! 
all the infant still in my eye — To//, doll — Hem 1 I would 
sing it away, if I could. 

Sir Hargrave entered bowing, scraping to me, and with 
an air not ungraceful. 

Servant, sir, said the knight (to Sir Hargrave's silent 
salute to him), bowing, and looking at the baronet's genteel 
morning dress, and then at his own — Who the deuse is he? 
whispering to Mr. Reeves : who then presented each to the 
other by name. 

The baronet approached me : I have, madam, a thou- 
sand pardons to ask 

Not one, sir 

Indeed I have — and most heartily do I beg 

You are forgiven, sir 

But I will not be so easily forgiven. 

Mercy! whispered the knight to Mr. Reeves, I don^t 
like’n. Ah 1 my poor boy : no wonder at this rate : 

You have not much to fear. Sir Rowland, (rewhispered 
.«ny cousin,) on this gentleman's account. 

Thank you, thank you — And yet 'tis a fine figure of a 
man ! whispered again Sir Rowland. Nay, if she can with- 
stand him — But a word to the wise, Mr. Reeves ! — Hem ! 
— I am a little easier than I was. 

He turned to my cousin with such an air, as if, from 
contrasted pleasure and pain, he would again have sung 
To//, doll. 

The servant came in with the breakfast : and we had no 
sooner sat down, as before, than we were alarmed by 
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another modern rapping. Mr. Reeves was called out, and 
returned, introducing Mr. Greville. 

Who the deuse is Ae/ whisj)ered to me Sir Rowland, (as 
he sat next me,) before Mr. Reeves could name him. 

Mr. Greville profoundly bowed to me. 1 asked after 
the health of all our friends in Northamptonshire. 

Have you seen Fenwick, madam? 

No, sir. 

A dog ! I thought he had played me a trick. I missed 
him for three days — But (in a low voice) if you have not 
seen him, I have stole a march upon Aim /~^Well, I had 
rather ask Ais pardon than he should ask mine, 1 rejoice 
to see you well, madam ! (raising his voice) — But what ! — 
looking at my eyes. 

Colds are very rife in London, sir 

I am glad it is no worse ; for your grandmamma, and all 
friends in tlie country, are well, 

I have found a papa, Mr. Greville, (referring to Sir 
Rowland,) since I came to town. This good gentleman 
gives me leave to call him father. 

No eon ! — I hope, Sir Rowland, you have no son, said 
Mr. Greville: the relation comes not about that way, I 
hope : and laughed, as he Used to do, at his own smartness. 

The very question I was going to put, by my soul, said 
the baronet. 

No ! said the knight : but I have a nephew^ gentlemen 
— a very pretty young fellow ! And I have this to say 
before you all, (I am dowmright Dunstable,) 1 had much 
rather call this lady niece^ than daughter. And then the 
knight forced a laugh, and looked round upon us all. 

O, Sir Rowland! replied I, I have uncles, more than 
one — 1 am a niece : but 1 have not bad for many years till 
now the happiness of a £ither» 
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And do you own me, madam, before all this gay com- 
pany? — ^Tlie first time I beheld you, I remember I called 
you a perfect paragon. Why, madam, you are the most 
excellent of women ! 

We are so much convinced of this. Sir Rowland, said the 
baronet, that I don't know, but Miss Byron's choosing you 
for a father, instead of an uncle, may have saved two or 
three throats. 

And then he laughed. His laugh was the more season- 
able, as it softened the shockingness of his expression. 

Mr. Greville and the baronet had been in company 
twice before in Northamptonshire at the races : but now 
and then looked upon each other with envious eyes ; and 
once or twice were at cross purposes : but my particular 
notice of the knight made all pass lightly over. 

Sir Rowland went first away. He claimed one word 
with his daughter, in the character of a father^ 

I withdrew with him to the further end of the room. 

Not one word of comfort ? not one word, madam ? — to 
iny boy; whispered he. 

My compliments (speaking low) to my brother, sir. I 
wish him as well and as happy as 1 think he deserves to be. 

Well but — Well but 

Only remember, Sir Rowland, that you act in character. 
I followed you hither, on the strength of your authority, 
as 2 i father ; I beg, sir, that you will preserve to me that 
character. 

Why, God in heaven bless my daughter 1 if only daughter 
you can be. Too well do 1 understand you! I will see 
iiow my poor nephew will take it. If it can be no other- 
wise, I will prevail upon him, I tliink, to go down with me 
to Caermarthen for a few months. — But as to those two 
fine gentlemen, madam — It would grieve me ('tis a folly to 
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deny it) to say I have seen the man that is to supplant my 
nephew. 

I will act in character. Sir Rowland : as your daughter, 
you have a right to know iny seiitinjents on this subject — 
You have not^c^ seen the man you seem to be afraid of. 

You are all goodness, madam — my daughter — and I 
cannot bear it ! 

He spoke this loud enough to be heard ; and Mr. Gre- 
ville aiid the baronet both, with some emotion, rose, and 
turned about to us. 

Once more. Sir Rowland, said I, my compliments to in> 
brother — Adieu ! 

God in heaven bless you, madam ! that's all — Gentle- 
men, your servant. Mrs. Reeves, your most obedient 
humble servant. Madam, to me, you will allow me, and 
my nephew too, one more visit, 1 hope, before 1 set out for 
Caermarthen. 

I courtesied, and joined my cousins. Away went the 
knight, brushing the ground with his hat, at his going out. 
Mr. Reeves waited on him to the outward door. 

'Bye, 'bye, to you, Mr. Reeves — with some emotion, (as 
my cousin told me afterwards) — A wonderful creature! 
By mercy! a wonderful creature! — I go away with iTi;y 
heart full ; yet am pleased ; I know not why neither, that's 
the jest of it — 'Bye, Mrs. Reeves, I can stay no longer. 

An odd mortal ! said the man of tfie town — But seems 
to know on which side his bread is buttered. 

A whimsical old fellow ! said the man of the country. 
But I rejoice that he has not a son ; that’s all. 

A good many frothy things passed, not worth relating. 
I wanted them both to be gone. They seemed each to 
think it time ; but looked as if neither cared to leave the 
other behind him. 
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At last Mr. Greville, who hinted to me, that he knew I 
loved not too long an intrusion, bowed, and, politely 
enough, took his leave. And then the baronet began, 
with apologizing for his behaviour at taking leave on his 
j^st visit. 

Some gentlemen, I said, had one way, some another, of 
expressing themselves on particular occasions : he had 
thought fit to shew me what was his. 

He seemed a little disconcerted. But quickly recover- 
ing himself, he could not indeed excuse himself, he said, 
for having then called me cruel — Cruel, he hoped he 
should not find me. — Proud — I knew not what pride was. 
— Ungrateful — I could not be guilty of ingratitude. Ho 
begged me to forgive his peremptoriness — He had hoped 
(as he had been assured that my affections were absolutely 
disengaged) that the proposals he had to make would have 
been acceptable : and so positive a refusal, without any one 
reason assigned, and on his first visit, had indeed hurt his 
pride, (he owned, he said, that he had some pride,) and 
made him forget that he was addressing himself to a 
woman who deserved and met with the veneration of every 
one who appi cached her. He next expressed himself with 
apprehensions on Mr. Greville’s arrival in town. He spoke 
slightly of him. Mr. Greville, I doubt not, will speak as 
slightly of Sir Hargrave. And, if 1 believe them both, I 
fancy I shall not injure either. 

Mr. Greville’s arrival, I said, ought not to concern me. 
He was to do as he thought fit. I was only desirous to he 
allowed the same free agency that I was ready to allows 
others. 

That could not be, he said. Every man who saw me, 
must wish me to be his; and endeavour to obtain his 
wishes. 
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And then making vehement professions of love, he 
offered me large settlements ; and to put it in my power 
to do all the good that he knew it was in my heart to do— 
and that I should presciibe to him in every thing as to the 
place of residence, excursions, even to the going abroad to 
France, to Italy, and wherever I pleased. 

To all which I answered as before; and when he in- 
sisted upon my reasons for refusing him, I frankly told 
him, though 1 owned it was with some reluctance, that I 
had not the opinion of his morals that I must have of those 
of the man to whom I gave my hand in marriage. 

Of my morai% madam ! (starting ; and his colour went 
and came:) My morals, madam! — 1 thought he looked 
with malice : but I was not intimidated : and yet my 
cousins looked at me with some little surprise for ray 
plain-dealing, though not as blaming me. 

Be not displeased, sir, witii my freedom. You call 
upon me to make objections. I mean not to upbraid you ; 
that is not my business ; but, thus called upon, I must 
rej)eat — I stopt. 

Proceed, niaduin, angrily. 

Indeed, Sir llargra\e, you must pardon me on this 
occasioi], if I re})eat, that I have not that opinion of your 
morals 

Very well, madam 

That I must hiu e of those of the man on whose worthi- 
ness I must build my hopes of present happiness, and to 
whose guidance entrust my future. This, sir, is a very 
material consideration with me, tliough I am not fond of 
talking uj>on it, except on proper occasions, and to proper 
persons : but, sir, let me add, that I am determined to live 
longer single. 1 think it too early to engage in a life of 
care ; and, if I do not meet w ith a man to w honi I can give 
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my whole heart, I never will marry at all— [O how mali- 
ciously looked the man!] — You arc angry. Sir Hargrave, 
added I ; but you have no right to be so. You address 
me as one who is her own mistress. And though I would 
not be thought rude, I value myself oji my openness of 
heart. 

He arose from his seat. He walked about the room 
muttering, ‘ You have no opinion of my morals’ — By hea- 
ven, madam ! — But I will bear it all — Yet, * No opinion of 
♦ my morals !’ — I cannot bear that 

He then clenclied his fist, and held it up to his head; 
and snatching up his hat, bowing to the ground to us all, 
his face crimsoned over, (as the time before,) he withdiew. 

Mr. Reeves attended him to the dooi — ‘ Not like my 
‘ morals!’ said he — I have enemies, Mr. Reeves—* Not 
^ like my morals !’ — Miss Byron treats politely evciy body 
but me, sir. Her scorn may be rcpai<l — Would to (iod I 
could say with scorn, Mr. Reeves. — Adieu, Excuse my 
warmth. — Adieu. 

And into liis chariot he stept, pulling up the glasses with 
violence; and, as Mr. Reeves told us, reaiing up his Jiead 
to the top of it, as he sat swelling. And away it drove. 

His menacing airs, and abrupt departure, teiritied me, 
I did not recover myself in an hour. 

A fine husband for your Harriet would this half mad- 
man make ! — O, Mr. Fowler, Sir Rowland, Mr. Orme, 
what good men are you to Sir Hargrave ! Should I have 
known half so much as I do of his ill qualities, had I not 
refused him ? Drawn in by his professions of love, and by 
8000/. a year, 1 might have married him ; and, when too 
late, found myself miserable, yoked with a tyrant and 
madman, for the remainder of a life begun with happy 
prospects, apd glorying in every one’s love. 
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LETTER XX. 

MISS BYRON. — IN CONTINUATION. 

Monday, February IS. 

I HAVE received my uncle's long letter: and I thank him 
for the pains he hath taken with me. He is very good. 
But my grandmamma and my aunt are equally so ; and, in 
the main, much kinder, in acquitting me of some charges 
wliich he is pleased to make upon his poor Harriet. But, 
either for caution or reproof, I hope to be the better for 
Ins letter. 

James is set out for Northamptonshire: pray receive 
him kindly. He is honest : and Sally has given me a hint, 
as if a sweetheart is in his head : if so, his impatience to 
leave Loudon may be accounted for. My grandmamma 
has observed, tijat young people of small or no fortunes 
should not he discouraged from marrying* Who that 
could be masters or mistresses, vrould be servants 1 The 
honest poor, as she has often said, are a very valuable part 
of the creation. 

Mr. Reeves has seen several footmen, but none that he 
gave me the trouble of speaking to till just now ; when 
a welblooking young man, about twenty-six years of age, 
offered himself, and whom I believe I shall like. Mrs. 
Reeves seems mightily taken with him. He is welL 
behaved, has a very sensible look, and seems to merit a 
better service. 

Mr. Reeves has written for a character of him to the 
last master he lived with ; Mr. Bagenhall, a young gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood of Reading : of whom he speaks 
well in the main ; but modestly objected to his hours, and 
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free way of life. The young man came to town but yes- 
terday, and is with a widow sister, who keeps an inn in 
Smithfield. I have a mind to like him, and this makes me 
more particular about him. 

His name is William Wilson : he asks pretty high wages : 
but wages to a good servant are not to be stood upon. 
What signify forty or fifty shillings a year? An honest ser- 
vant should be enabled to lay up something for age and 
infirmity. Hire him at once, Mrs. Reeves says. She will 
be answerable fur his lionesfy, from his looks, and from his 
answers to the questions asked him. 

Sir Hargrave has been here again. Mrs. Reeves, Miss 
Clements, and I, were in the back-room together Wc 
had drank tea ; and I excused myself to his message, as 
engaged. 

He talked a good deal to Mr. Reeves: sometimes high, 
sometimes humble. He had not intended, he said, to have 
renewed his visits. My disdain had stung him to the 
heart: yet he could not keep away. He called himself 
names. He was determined 1 should be his ; and swore to 
it. A man of his fortune to be refused, by a lady who 
had not (and whom he wished not to have) an answerable 
fortune, and no preferable liking to any other man ; [there 
Sir Hargrave was mistaken ; for I like almost every man I 
know, better than him;] his person not contemptible; 
[and then, my cousin says, he surveyed himself from head 
to foot at the glass;] was very, very unaccountable. 

He asked if Mr. Greville came up with any hopes ? 

Mr. Reeves told him that I wd% offended at In's coming, 
and he was sure he would not be the better for his journey. 

lie was glad of that, he said. There w^re two or three 
free things, proceeded he, said to me in conversation by 
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Mr. Greville, which 1 knew not well what to make of : but 
they shall pass, if he has no more to boast of than I. I 
know Mr. Greville’s blustering character; but I wish the 
carrying of Miss Byron were to depend upon the sword's 
point between us. I would not come into so paltry a 
compromise with him as Fenwick has done. But still the 
imputing want of morals to me, sticks with me. Surely I 
am a better man, in point of morals, than either Greville 
or Fenwick. What man on earth doth not take liberties 
with the sex? Hey, you know, Mr. Reeves ! Women were 
made for us; and they like us not the worse for loving 
them. Want of morals I — and objected to me by a ladi/ ! 
— Very extraordinary, by my soul ! — Is it not better to sow 
one's wild oats before matrimony, than run riot after- 
wards 1 — What say yon, Mr. Reeves ? 

Mr. Reeves was too patient with him. lie is a mild 
man ; yet wants not spirit, my cousin says, on occasion. 
He gave Sir Hargrave the hearing ; who went aw ay, swear- 
ing, that I should be his, in spite of man or devil. 

Monday night. 

Mr. Greville came in the evening. He begged to be al- 
lowed but ten words with me in the next room. I desired 
to be excused. You know, sir, said I, that I never com- 
plied with a request of this nature, at Selby-house, He 
looked hard at my cousins : and first one, then the other, 
went out. He then was solicitous to know what were Sir 
Hargrave's expectations from me. He expressed himself 
uneasy upon his account. He hoped such a man as that 
would not be encouraged. Yet his ample fortune — Woman ! 
woman ! — But he was neither a wiser nor a better man 
than himself : and he hoped Miss Byron would not give a 
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preference to fortune merely , against a man who had been 
lier admirer for so long a time ; and who wanted neithet 
will nor power to make her happy. 

It was very irksome to me, I answered, to be obliged so 
often to repeat the same things to him. I would not be 
thought afiVonting to any body, especially to a neighbour 
with whom ihy friends were upon good terms : but I did 
not think myself answerable to him, or to any one out of 
my own family, for my visitors; or for whom my cousins 
Reeves thought tit to receive as theirs. 

Would I give him an assurance, that Sir Hargrave 
should have no encouragement ? 

No, sir, I will not. Would not that be to give you in* 
<lirect!y a kind of control over me? Would not that be to 
encourage a hope, that I never ivill encourage ? 

I love not my own soul, madam, as 1 love you: I must, 
and will persevere. If 1 thought Sir Hargrave had the 
least hope, by the great God of heaven! I would pro- 
nounce his days numbered. 

1 am but too well acquainted with your rashness, Mr, 
Grtwille. What formerly passed between you and another 
gentleniaii, gave me pain enough. In such an enterprise 
your own days might be numbered, as well as another’s. 
But I enter not into this subject — Henceforth he so good 
as not to impute incivility to me, if I deny myself to your 
visits. 

I would have withdrawn 

Dear Miss Byron, (stepping between me and the door,) 
leave me not in anger. If matters must stand as they were, 
I hope you can, I hope you will^ assure me, that this Sir 
Fopling 

What right have you, sir, to any assurance of this na- 
ture from me ? 

vr>r T T. 
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None, madam — but from \our ^^oodiiess. — Dear Mivs 
Byron, condescend to say, that this Sir Hargrave shall not 
iiiakc any impression on your heart. For his sake say it, 
if not for mine. I know you care not what becomes of 
me ; yet let not this milk-faced, and tiger-hearted fop, (for 
that is his character,) obtain favour from you. Let your 
choice, if it must fall on another man, and not on me, fall 
on oue to whose superior merit, and to whose good fortune, 
I can subscribe. For your own fame’s sake, let a man of 
unquestionable honor be the haj)py man ; and vouchsafe 
as to a neighbour, and as to a well-wishing friend only, (T 
ask it not in the light of a lover,) to tell me that Sir liar- 
grave Pollexfen shall not be the man. 

What, Mr. Greville, let me ask you, is your business in 
tbwn I 

My r/nV/ business, madam, you may guess at. I had 
a hint of this man’s intentions given me ; and that he has 
the vanity to think he shall succeed. But if I can he as- 
sured that you u ill not be prevailed upon in favour of a 
man, whose fortune is so ample 

You will then return to Northanq>toiishire ? 

Why, madam, I can’t hut say, that now I am in town, 
alid that I have bespoke a new equipage, and so fortli. 

Nay, sir, it is nothing to me, what you will or will not 
do : only be pleased to remember, that as in Northamp' 
tonsliire your visits were to niy uncle Selby, not to me, 
they will be here in Loiulon, to my cousins Reeves only. 

Too well do I know tljat you can be cruel if you will : 
but is it your 'pleasure that I return to the country ? 

My pleasure^ sir ! — Mr. Greville is surely to do as he 
pleases. I only wish to be allowed the same liberty. 

You are so very delicate. Miss Byron ! So very much 
afraid of giving the least advantage 
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And men are so ready to take advantage — But yet, Mr. 
Greville, not so delicate as just. I do assure you, that if 
I were not determined 

Determined ! —Yes, yes ! You can be steady ^ as Mr. 
Selby calls it ! I never knew so determined a woman in my 
life. I own, it was a little inconvenient for me to come 
to town just now : and say, that you would imsh me to 
leave London ; and that neither this Sir Hargrave, nor 
that other man, your new father\s nephew, (What do yon 
call him ? Fore^gad, madam, I am afraid of these ne>> 
relations,) shall make any impression on your heart ; and 
tliat you will not \^ithdraw when I come here ,* and I will 
sot out n(‘\t week ; and write this very night to let Fen- 
wick know^ liow' matters stand, and that I am coming down 
but little the better for my journey: and this may save 
you seeing your other tormentor, as your cousin Lucy says 
you once called that j)oor devil, and the still poorer devil 
before you. 

You are so rash a man, Mr. Cre\ille, (and other men 
may be as lash as you,) that I cannot say but it would 
save me some pain 

O take care, take care. Miss Byron, that you express 
yourself so cautiously, as to give no advantage to a poor 
dog, w ho w ould be glad to take a journey to the farthest 
part of the globe to oblige yon. But what say you about 
this Sir Hargrave, and about your 7iew brother? — Let 
me tell yon, madam, 1 am so mucli afraid of those winn- 
ing, insinuating, creeping dog^, attacking you on the side 
of your compassion, and be d — ifd to them, (Orme for 
that,) that I must have a declaration. And now, madam, 
can*t you give it with your usual caution ? Can't you give 
it, as I put it, as to a neighbour, as to a well-unsher, and 
so forth, not as a lover I 
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Well then, Mr. Greville, as a neighbour, as a tvell-wisher; 
and since you own it was inconvenient to your afiairs to 
come up — I advise you to go down again. 

The devil! how have you hit it I Your delicacy ought 
to thank me for the loop-hole. The condition, madam ; 
the condition, if I take your neighbourly advice. 

Why, Mr. Greville, 1 do most sincerely declare to you, 
as to a neighbour and well-wisher, that I never yet have 
seen the man to whom I can think of giving my hand. 

Yes, you have! By heaven you have (snatching my 
hand) : you shall give it to me ! — And the strange wretch 
pressed it so hard to his mouth, that he made prints upon 
it with his teeth. 

Oh ! cried I, withdrawing my hand, surprised, and my 
face, as I could feel, all in a glow. 

And oh ! said he, mimicking, and (snatching my other 
hand, as I would have run from him, and patting it,) 
speaking through his closed teeth, you may be glad you 
have a hand left. By my soul, 1 could eat you. 

This was your disconsolate, fallen-spiiitcd, Greville. 
Lucy ! 

I rushed into the company in the next room. He fol- 
lowed me with an air altogether unconcerned, and begged 
to look at my liand ; whispeiing to Mrs. Reeves ; by Jupi 
ter, said he, 1 had like to have eaten up your lovely cousin. 
I was beginning with her hand. 

I was more ofl'ended w ith this instance of his assurance 
and unconcern, than with the freedom itself ; because that 
had the appearance of his usual gaiety with it. I thought 
it best, however, not to be loo seiious upon it. But next 
time he gets me by himself, he shall eat up both my hands. 

At taking leave, he hoped his mad flight had not dis- 
composed me. See, Miss Byron, said he, what you get by 
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making an honest fellow desperate! — But you insist upon 
iny leaving the town ] As a neighbonr, as a ivell-wLslia\ 
} Oil advise it, madam] Come, come, don’t be afraid of 
speaking after me, when I endeavour to hit your cue. 

I do advise you 

Conditions, remember! — You know what you have de- 
clared-angel of a woman ! said he again through his shut 
teeth. 

I left him ; and went up stairs ; glad 1 had got rid of 
him. 

He has since seen Mr. Reeves, and told him, he will 
make me one visit more before he leaves London: and 
j)ray tell her, said he, that I have actually written to my 
broiherdormentor Fenwick, that I am returning to North- 
amptonshiie. 

I told you, that Miss Clements was with me when Sir 
Hargrave came last. I like her, every time I see her, 
belter than before. She has a fine understanding; and 
if languages, according to my grandfather’s observation, 
need not be deemed an indispensable part of learning, she 
may be looked upon as learned. 

She has engaged me to breakfast with her to-morrow 
morning ; when she is to shew me her books, needle-works, 
and other curiosities. Shall I not fancy myself in my 
Lucy’s closet] How continualiy, amid all this fluttering 
scene, do I think of my dear friends in Northamptonshire ! 
Express for me love, duty, gratitude, every sentiment that 
|ills the heart of your 


HARRIET BYRON, 
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J.ETTER XXr. 

MISS BYRON. — IN CONTINUATION. 

Tuesda}^ moniin", Feb. 1 ], 

1 HAVE passed au agreeable two hours with IMiss CIo* 
meiits, and am just returned. She is extremely ingenious, 
and perfectly unaffected. 1 am told, that she writes finely; 
and is a Madame de Sevigne to her correspondents. I 
hope to be one of tlieiii. But she has not, [ find, suffered 
her pen to run away with her needle ; nor her reading to 
interfere with that housewifery which the best judges hold 
so indispensable in the character of a good w oman. 

I revere her for this, as her example may be produced 
as one, in answer to such as object (I am afraid sometimes 
too justly, but I hope too generally) against learning in 
women. Methinks, however, I would not have learning 
the principal distinction of the woman I love. And ^et, 
where talents are should we wish them to beAUther 

uncultivated or unacknowledged? Surely, Lucy, we may 
pronounce, that where no duty is neglected for the ac- 
quirement ; where modesty, delicacy, and a teachable 
spirit, are preserved, as characteristics of the sex, it need 
not be thought a disgrace to be supposed to know some** 
thing. 

Miss Clements is happy, as well as your Harriet, in an 
aunt, that loves her. She has a mother living, who is too 
great a self-lover, to regard any body else as she ought. 
She lives as far off as York, and was so unnatural a parent 
to this good child, that her aunt was not easy till she got 
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tier from her. Mrs. Wimburn looks upon her as hqr 
<langhter, and intends to leave her all she is worth. 

The old lady was not very well ; but she obliged with 
her agreeable company for half an hour. 

Miss Clements and I agieed to fall in occasionally upon 
each other wilhcnd ceremony. 

I slionld Inne told you, that the last master of the 
>oiing man, William Wilson, having given him in writing 
a very good character, I ha\e entertained him ; and his 
tirsl service, was attending on me to Miss Clements. 

Lady Betty called here in my absence. She is, it seems, 
very full of the dresses, and mine in particular: but I must 
know nothing about it, as yet. We arc to go to her house 
to diess, and to proceed from thence in chairs. She is to 
t<ikc care of evei y thing. You shall know, my Lucy, what 
iigure I am to make, when T know it myself. 

The baronet also called at my cousins while I was out, 
He saw only Mr. Reeves. He sfaid about a quarter of an 
hour. He was very moody and sullen, it seems. Quite 
another man, Mr. Reeves said, than lie had ever seen him 
hefore. Not one laugh; not one smile. All that fell from 
his lips was yes or no; or by way of invective against the 
sex. It w as, < the devil of a sex.’ It was a cursed thing, 
he said, that a man could neither be happy with llicni, nor 
without them. UeviVs bails, was another of his compli- 
ments to us. He hardly mentioned my name. 

Mr. Reeves at last began to rally him upon his moodi- 
ness ; and plainly saw, that to avoid shewing more of his 
petiilanee (when he had not a right to slicwv any) to a man 
of Mr. Reeves’s consideration, and in his own house, he 
went away the sooner. His fgotman and coachman, he 
believed, had an ill time of it; for, without reason, he 
cursed them, swore at them, and threatened them. 
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What does the man haunt us for 1 — Why brings he such 
odious humours to Mr. Reeves’s ? 

But no more of such a man, nor of any thing else, till 
my next. Only, 

Adieu, my Lucy. 


LETTER XXII, 

MISS BYRON. — IN CONTINUATION. 

Wednesday morning, Feb. 

Mr. Greville took leave of us yesterday evening, in 
order to set out this morning, on his return home. He 
would fain have engaged me for half an hour alone; but 
I would not oblige him. 

He left London, he said, with some regret, because of 
the Jliittering Sir Hargrave, and the creeping Mr. Fowler: 
but depended upon my declaration, that I had not, in either 
of them, seen the man I could encourage. Either of them 
were the words lie chose to use; for, in compliment to 
liimself, he would not repeat my very words, that I had 
not yet seen any man to whom I could give iny hand. 
Shall I give you a few particulars of wlrat passed between 
me and this very whimsical manl — I will. 

He had been inquiring, lie said, into the character and 
pretensions of my brother Fowler; and intended, if he 
could bring Orine and him together, to make a match be- 
tween them, who should out-whine the other. 

Heroes, I told him, ought not to make a jest of those^ 
who, on comparison, gave them all their advantages. 
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He bowed, and called liimself my servant — and with an 
affected lauiili, >et, madam, yet madam, I am not afiaid 
of tliese piping' men : though you have compassion for 
such watery headed fellows, yet you have oniy coni- 
])assioii. 

llespectful love, Mr. Greville, is not always the indica- 
tion either of a weak head, or a faint heart ; any moie than 
tlie contiajy is of a true spiiit. 

IVihaps so, madaiii. But yet T am not afiaid of these 
two men. 

You have no reason to be afraid of any body on my ac- 
count, Mr. (ireville. 

I liope not. 

Yop will tind, sir, at last, that you had belter take my 
meaning. It is obvious enough. 

But I have no mind to hang, drown, or pistol myself. 

Mr. (ireville slili!— Yet it would be well if there were 
not many Mr. Crevillcs. 

1 take your meaning, madam You have explained it 
heretofore. It is, that I am a libertine ; that we have all 
one dialect ; and that 1 can say iiolhing new, or that is 
worthy of your attention — There, madam: may I not be 
always sure of your meaning, when I constiue it against 
my sell' I 

1 wish, sir, that my neighbour would give me leave to 
behave to him as my neighbour — — 

And could you, madam, supposing love out of tlie ques- 
tion, (which it cannot be,) could you, in that case, regard 
me as your neighbour ? 

Why not, sir ? 

Because I believe you hate me ; and I only want you to 
|ell me that you do. 
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I hope, sir, I shall never liave reason given me to hate 
any man. 

But if you hate any one man inore than another, is it not 
me ? [I was silent.] Strange, Mrs. Reeves, (tanning to her,) 
that Miss Byron is not suseoptihle oitlier of lo\o or hatred ! 

She is too good to hate any body; and as for lovt% hci 
lime seems not to lie yet come. 

Wlien it is eoine, it wall come witli a \cngeanrc, I liope 

Uncharitable man, said I, smiling. 

Don't smile: I can’t to see m>u smih' ; VVliy don't 
\on be angry at me? — Angil of a cicature! (vsith bis toetli 
again closed,) don’t smile : I cannot bear yonr beuitcdiing 
smiles ! 

The man is out of his right mind, Mrs. Reeves. 1 don’t 
choose to stay in his company. 

I would liave withdrawn. lie besought me to stay*, 
and stood between me and the door. 1 was angry. 

He whimsically stamped — Obliging creatuie! — I bn- 
sought }ou to forbear smiling — You frown — Do, (iod f(»i 
ever bless you, my dear Miss Byron, let me be favouied 
with anotlier frown ! 

Strange man ! and bold as strange ! — I would have pre^ 
sed to the door ; but he set his back against it. 

These are the airs, you know, Lucy, for which I used tr^ 
shun him. 

Pish ! said I, vexed to be hindered from withdrawing. 

Another, another such a frown, (said the confident man,, 
and I am happy ! — The last has left no trace upon youi 
features : it vanished before I could well behold it. An- 
other frown, I beseech you; another pish 

I was really angry. — Bear witness, [looking around him,] 
bear witness ! Once did Miss Byron endeavour to frown : 
and, to oblige whom? — Her Grevillc ! 
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Mr. Grt^vllle, >ou had better — I stopt. I was vexed. I 
knew liot what 1 was "Oiiig to say. 

IJow better^ laadam ? Am I not despeiate ? — But had 
I better/ Say, repeat that di^Am—had I better -belter 
what \ 

1 benumbs mad. O, my cousins ! let me never again be 
<'alle<l to tliis man. 

Mad! — An<l so I am. Mad ^ov you. 1 caie not who 
knows it. Why don’t yon Iiate me I lie snatched at my 
hand; but I stalled ba<k. You own that you never yet 
loved the man '>lio loved you. Such is your gratitude! — 
Say you iialt me. 

1 was silent, and turned lioin him peevishly. 

Why then, (as if I liad said 1 did not hate him,) say you 
love me; and I mil look down with contempt upon tliq 
greatest prince on earth. 

We should have had more of this — but the rap of con- 
sequence ga\e notice of the visit of a person of con^ider- 
ation. It was the baioiiet. 

The devil pick his bones, said the shocking Gicville. I 
shall nut be ci\il to him. 

lie is woi your guest, Mr. (ireville, said 1 — afraid that 
sometliing allVonting might pass between two spirits unma- 
nageable; llie one in an luimour so whimsical, the other 
veiy likely to be moody. 

True, true; leplied he. I will be all silence and obser- 
vation. — But 1 hojic you will not now be for retiiing. 

It would be too particular, thought I, if I am: yeti 
should have hgen glad to do so. 

The baronet jiaid his respects to every one in a very set 
anil formal manner ; nor distinguished me. 

Silly, as vain ! thought I : handsome fop! to imagine* 
Ihv dh]>leasure of consequence to me ! 
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IMr. Grcvillo, said Sir Ilaigrave, the town, I understand, 
is g^)ing to lose \ou. 

town, Sir Hargrave, cannot be said to Iiave found 

me. 

How can a man of your gallantry and fortune find him- 
self employment in the coiintiy, in the winter, I woji- 
der ] 

Very easily, when lie has used himself to it. Sir Har- 
grave, and has seen abroad, in greater perfection than you 
can have them here, the kind of di\ersions you all run 
after, with so keen an appetih*. 

In perfection! I question that, Mr. Greville : 

and I lune been abroad; though too caily, 1 own, to make 
critical observations. 

Vou may question it. Sir Hargrave; but /don’t. 

IIa\ev\e not fioni Italy the most famous singers, Mr. 
Greville; and from thence, and from France, for our mo- 
ney, the most famous dancers in the world ? 

No, sir. They set too great a value in Italy, let me tell 
you, upon their finest voices, and upon their finest com- 
posers too, to let them turn strollers. 

Strollers do you call them? Ha, ha, ha, hah! — Prince! 
strollers, as \ve reward them ! And as to composers, have 
we not Handel ] 

There you say something, Sir Hargrave. But you ha\c 
but one Handel in England : they have several in Italy. 

Is it possible 1 said every one. 

Let me die, said the baronet, w ith a forced laugh, if I 
•am not ready to think that Mr. Greville has run into the 
fault of people of less genius than himself. He has got 
such a taste for foreign performers, that lie cannot think 
tolerably of those of his own country, be they ever so ex- 
cellent. 
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Handel, Sir Hargrave, is not an Englishman: but I must 
say, that of every person present, I least expected from Sir 
Hargrave Pollexfen this observation. 

[He then returned the baronets laugh, and not uilliouf 
an air of mingled anger and contempt.] 

Nor I this taste for foreign performances and compo- 
sitions fiom Mr. Greville; for so long time as thou hast 
been a downright country gentleman. 

[Indeed, thought I to myself, you seem both to have 
changed chaiaeters. But 1 know how it comes about: let 
one advance what lie will, in the present humour of both, 
tlie other will contradict it. IVIr. Greville knows nothing of 
music: what he said was fiom liearsay: and Sir Hargiave 
IS 110 better grounded in it.] 

A (foiviiright country gentleman! repeated Mr. Greville, 
measuring Sir Haigrave with his and putting up bis 
lil>. 

Why, pr’} thee now, Greville, thou what shall I call thee? 
thou art not oflTended, I hope, that wc are not all of one 
mind ; ha, ha, ha, hah ! 

1 am otfended at nothing you sr/j/. Sir Hargiave. 

Nor I at ail) think you look, my dear; ha, ha, ha, hah. 

Yet his looks shewed as iiiueli contempt for Mr, Greville 
as Mr. Greville’s did for him. How easily might these 
combustible spiiits have blown each other up! Mr. Reeves 
was once a little apprehensive of consecpiences from the 
airs of both. 

Mr. Greville tinned from Sir Hargiave tome: Well, 
Miss B) ion, said he; but as to what we were talking 
about 

This he seemed to say on purpose, as I tJiought by hi* 
air, to alarm the baronet. 
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1 bee: pardon, said Sir Hargrave; turning with a slifl 
air to me : 1 beg pardon. Miss Byron, if I have in- 
truded — 

We were talking of indifieiont things. Sir nargra\e, an- 
swered t — Mere matters of pleasantry, 

I was more in earnest than 'mjesty Miss Byron, leplied 
Mr. Grc\iIIe. 

We all, 1 believe, thought you very w hiinsieal, Mr. Gre- 
ville, returned I, 

What w as sport to you, madam, is death to me. 

Poor Gieville! Ila, ha, ha, hah, (affectedly laughed the 
baronet:) but 1 know yon are a joker. You aic a man of 
wit — [This a little softened Mr. Greville, who had begun to 
look grave upon Sir Hargrave] — Come, prythee, man, gi\c 
thyself up to me for this night; and I will carry lliee to a 
private concert, wlieic none but choice spirits aie admitted; 
and let us see if music will not divert these gloomy airs, that 
sit so ill upon the face of one of the liveliest men in the 
kingdom. 

Music! Ay, if Miss Byron wall give ns a song, and ac- 
company it With the harpsichord, I will desjnse all other 
liarmony. 

Every one joined in his request: and I was not backward 
to oblige them, as 1 thought the conversation bore a little 
N>o rough a cast, and was not likely to take a smoother 
turn. 

Mr. Greville, wdio always enjoys any jest that tends to 
reflect on our sex, begged me to sing that whimsical song 
set by Galliard, which once my uncle made me sing at 
Selby-house, in Mr. Greville’s bearing. You were not 
there, Lucy, that day, and perhaps may not have the book, 
as Galliard is not a favouiite with you. 
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C11L013, by all the pow’rs above, 

To Damon vow’d eternal love : 

A rose adorn’d her sweeter bi east , 

She oil a leaf the vow imprest : 

But Zephyr, by her side at play. 

Love, vow, and leaf, blew quite away. 

The gentlemen were very lively on the occasion, and en- 
cored it: but I told them, that as they must be bettef 
pleased with the jest on our sex contained in it, than they 
could be Avitli the music, I would not, for the sake of their 
own politeness, oblige them. 

You will favour us, however, with your Discreei Lover, 
M iss Byron, said Mr. Greville. That is a song wiitten en- 
tiiely upon your own principles. 

then. I w ill give you, said I, set by the same hand, 

THE DISCREET LOVER. 

Ve fur, that W'ould be blest in love, 

Taktf your piide a little lower , 
l.et the sw am whom you appiove, 

Kalhcr like you, than adore. 

Lov e, that rises into passion, 

Soon will end in hate or stiife ; 

But fioin tender inclination • 

Flow the lasting joys of life. 

These two light pieces put the gentleman into good hu- 
mour; and a deal of silly stuff was said to me, by w ay of 
compliment, on the occasion, by Sir Hargrave and Mr* 
Greville: notone woid of which I believed. 

The baronet wont away first, to go to his concert. He 
was very cold in liis behaviour to me at taking leave, as he 
had been all tbe time. 
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Mr. Grevillo soon after left us, intending to set out this 
Inoniing. 

lie siiatdied Iny hand at cooing. I v\as afraid of a second 
savage freedom, and would have withdrawn it. — Only one 
sigh over it ; but one sigh. Oh — ! said he, an Oh, half ii 
vard long — and piessed it with his lips — But remember, 
luadam, you are watched: 1 have half a dozen spies upon 
you ; and the moment you find the man you can favour, up 
comes your Greville, cuts a tliroat, and flics Ins country. 

lie stopt at the parionr-door — One letter, Miss Byrort — 
Receive but one letter fiom me. 

jNo, Mr, Greville; but I wish you well. 

Wishes! that, like a bishop’s blessing, cost yon nothing. 
I was going to say, i\o, for you: but jou weie too quick. 
It had been some pleasure to have denied myself ^ and pre- 
vented the mortification of a denial from you, 

lie went away; every one wishing Jiim a good journey, 
and speaking favoniably of the odd cieatuie. Mrs. Reeves, 
in paiticular, thought fit to say, that he was the most en- 
tertaining of all my lovers: Imt if so, what is it they call 
eiireitaiinng ] And what are those others, whom they call 
my lovers? 

The man, said I, is an immoral man : and had he 
not got above blushes, and above being hurt by love, be 
could not have been so gay, and so entertaining, as you 
call it. 

Miss Byron said tine, said Mr. Reeves. I never knew a 
Ilian who could make a jesting matter of the passion in the 
presence of the oh ject, so very deeply in love, as to be hurt 
by a disappointment. Tlnue sits my saucebox. Did I ever 
make a jest of my love to 30U, madam t 

No indeed, sir : had I not Ihoiiglit you most deplorably 
in earnest, you had not had any of my pity. 
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VVIjy, look ye there, now ! That's a declaration in point. 
Either Mr. Orme, or Mr. Fowler, must be the happy man. 
Miss Byron. 

Indeed iieithen 

But why? They have both good estates. They both 
adore you. Sir Hargrave I see you cannot have. Mr. 
(ireville dies not for you, though he would be glad to live 
v^ilh ^ou. Mr. Fenwick is a still less eligible man, I think. 
^Vhere can ^oii be better than with one of the two I have 
named ? 

You speak seriously, cousin: I will not answer lightly: 
but neither of those gentlemen can be the man : yet I 
esteem them both, because they are good men. 

Well, hut don’t you pity them? 

I don’t know wdiat to sa^ to that : you hold, tJiat pity is 
but one remove from love : and to say I pit^ a man who 
professes to love me, because I cannot consent to be his, 
cariies with it, I think, an air of arrogance, and looks as if 
1 belie\ed he must be unhappv without me, vUieii possibly 
there may be hundreds of women, with any one of whom he 
might be more truly ha})py. 

Well, this is in character from you. Miss Byron : but 
may I ask you now% which of the two gentlemen, Mr, 
Onno, or Mr. Fowler, were you obliged to have one of 
them, would you choose? 

Mr. Orme, 1 frankly answer. Have I not told Mr. 
Fowler so ? 

Well, then, what are your objections, may I ask, to Mr. 
Orme? He is not a disagreeable man in his person. You 
own that you think liiiii a good man. His sister loves you ; 
and you love her. What is your objection to Mr. Orme? 

1 don't know what to say. I hope I should perform my 
duty to the man to whom I shall give my vows, be he who 

VOL. I. JVi 
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lie will : but I am not in haste to marry. If a single woman 
knows her own happiness, she will find that the time from 
eighteen to twenty-four is the happiest part of her life. If 
she stay till she is twenty-four, she has time to look about 
her, and if she has more lovers than one, is enabled to 
choose without having reason, on looking back, to reproach 
herself for hastiness. Her fluttering, her romantic age (we 
all know something of it, I doubt) is over by twenty-four, 
or it will hold too long ; and she is then fit to take her re- 
solutions, and to settle. I have more than once hinted, 
that I should be afraid to engage wifh one who thinks too 
higlihj of me beforehand. Nothing violent can be lasting, 
and I could not bear, when I had given a man my hearl^ 
with my hand, (and they never should be separated,) that he 
should behave to me with less affection than he shewed to 
me before I was his. As I wish not notv to be made an idol 
of, 1 may the more reasonably expect the constancy due to 
friendship, and not to be affronted with his indifference 
after I have given him my whole self. In other words, I 
could not bear to have my love slighted ; or to be despised 
for it, instead of being encouraged to shew it. And how 
shall extravagant passion warrant hopes of this nature — if 
the man be not a man of gratitude, of principle, and a man 
whose love is founded in reason, and whose object is mimf, 
rather than person ^ 

But Mr, Orine, replied Mr, Reeves, is all this. Svek, I 
believe, is hi^ love. 

Be it so. But I cannot love him so w ell as to wish to be 
his (a nijin, I have heard my uncle, as well as Sir Hargrave, 
say, is his own ; a woman is a mans ;) if I cannot take de- 
light in the thought of bearing my part of the yoke with 
him : in the belief, that, in case of a contrariety of senti- 
ments, I cannot give up judgment, in points indifferent, 
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from the good opinion I have of his; what but a fondness 
for the state, and an irksomeness in my present situation^ 
could bias me in favour of any man ? Indeed, my cousin, 
I must love the man to whom I would give my hand, well 
enough to be able, on cool deliberation, to ttish to be his 
wife ; and for his sake (with all my whole heart) choose to 
^Jiiit the single state, in which I am very happy. 

And you are sure that your indifference to Mr. Orme is 
not, either diieclly or indirectly, owing to his obsequious 
love of you ; and to the milhiness of his nature, as Shak- 
sjK'aie calls it? 

Ve) If sure ! All the leaning towards him that I have, in 
preference, as 1 tliink, to every other man who has beheld 
me with partiality, is, on the coutiary, ow ing to the grateful 
sense 1 have of his respect to me, and to the gentleness of 
hi^ nature. Does not my heha\ionr to Mr. Grcville, to 
Mr. Fenwick, to Sir Hargrave, cotnpared with my treaty 
nient of Mr. Orme and Mr. Fowler, confirm what I say ? 

Then you aie, as indeed I have always thought you, a 
nonsuch of a w oman. 

Not so ; your own lady, whom you first bi ought to pity 
you, as I have heard you say, is an instance lirat \ am not. 

Well, that’s true: but is she not, at the same time, an 
example, that [)ity ?ucUs the soul to love I 

I have no doubt, said Mrs. Reeves, but Miss Byron may 
be brought to love the man she can pity. 

But, madam, said I, did you not let pity grow into love, 
before you married Mr. Reeves? 

I believe 1 did ; smiling. 

Well then I promise you, Mr. Reeves, when that comes 
to be the case with me, 1 will not give pain to a man I can 
like to marry. 
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Very well, replied Mr. Reeves : aud I dare say, that 
at last Mr. Orme will be the man. And yet how you will 
get off with Sir Hargrave, I cannot tell. For Lady Betty 
Williams, this very day, told me, tliat he declared to her, 
he was resolved you should be his. And she has promised 
him all lier interest wkh you, and with us ; and is astonished 
that you can refuse a man of his fortune and address ; and 
who has many, very many, admirers, among people of the 
first rank. 

The baronet is at the door. I suppose he will expect to 
■see me. 


tVednesday afternoon. 

Sir Hargrave is just gone. He desired to talk with me 
alone. I thought I might very well decline obliging him, 
as he had never scrupled to say to me all he had a mind to 
^ay before my cousins ; and as he had thought himself of 
consequence enough to behave moodily; and even made 
this request rather with an air of expectation, than of re- 
spect; and I accordingly desired to be excused. He stalked 
about. My cousins, first one, then the other, withdrew. 
His behaviour had not been so agreeable, as to deserve this 
compliance : I was vexed they did. 

He offered, as soon as they were gone, to take my hand, 
I withdrew it. 

Madam, (said be, very impertinently angry,) you would 
not do thus to Mr. Grcville: you would not do thus to 
any man but me. 

Indeed, sir, I would, were I left alone with him. 

You see, madam, that I cannot forbear visiting you. My 
heart and soul are devoted to you. I own I liave pride^ 
Forgive me ; it is piqued. I did not believe I should have 
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been rejected by any lady, who had no dislike to a change 
of condition; and was disengaged. You declare that you 
are so ; and I am willing, I am desirous to believe you-^ 
And yet that Clreville. 

There he stopt, as expecting me to speak. 

To w hat purpose. Sir Hargrave, do you expect an an- 
swer to what you hint about iVIr. Grevillc ] It is not my 
way to behave with incivility to any man who professes % 
regard for me— — 

Except to me, madam 

Self-partiality, sir, and notlring else, could cause you to 
make this exception. 

Well, madam, but as to Mr. Greville 

Pray, Sir Hargrave 

And i)ray, Miss Byron 

I luue never yet se<in the man w ho is to be my husbaiKl. 

By G — ! said the w retch, fiercely, (almost in the language 
of Mr. Greville on the like occasion,) but you have — And if 
you are not engaged in your atfections, the man is before 
you. 

If this. Sir Hargrave, is all you >vanted to say to me, and 
w ould not be denied saying it, it might have been said be- 
fore my cousins, i was for leaving him. 

You shall not go. I beg, madam — Putting himself be- 
tween me and the door. 

What further w ould Sir Hargrave say 1 [Standing still, 
and angry:] WJiat further would Sir Hargrave say I 

Have you, madam, a dislike to matrimony ? 

What right have you, sir, to ask me this question ? 

Do you ever intend to enter into the state ? 

Perhaps I may, if I meet with a man to whom I can give 
ray whole heart. 
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And cannot that be II — Let me implore you, madam. I 
will kneel to you, [and down he dropt on his knees], I 
cannot live without you. 

For God’s sake, madam ! Your pity, your mercy, your 
gratitude, your love! I could not do this j>efore any bodvi 
unless assuied of favour. I implore your favour. 

Foolish man! It was plain, that this kneeling supplica- 
tion was premeditated. 

O, sir, what undue humility! — Could I have received 
your address, none of this had been necessary. 

Your pity, madam, once more; your gratitude, your 
mercy, your love! 

Pray, sir, rise. 

He swore by his God, that he would not, till I had gi\eii 
him hope 

TSo hope can I give you, sir. It would be cheating, it 
would be deluding you, it would not be honest, to give you 
hope. 

You objected to my morals, madam : have you any other 
objection I 

Need there any other? 

But I can clear myself. 

To God, and to your conscience, then do it, sir. I want 
you not to clear yourself to me. 

But, madam, the clearing myself to you would be clear- 
ing myself to God, and my conscience. 

What language is this, sir? But you can he nothing to 
me : indeed you ean be nothing to me. — Rise, sir ; rise, or 
I leave you. 

I made an effort to go. He caught my hand; and aros^ 
— Then kissed it, and held it betw^een both his. 

For God s sake, madam— — 
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Praj/, Sir Hargrave 

Your objections ? I insist upon knowing your objections. 
My per son ^ madam — Forgive me, I am not used to boast 
— IVIy person^ madam 

Pray, Sir Hargrave. 

— Is not contemptible. My fortune 

Cod bless you, sir, with your fortune. 

— Is not inconsiderable. My morals 

Pray, Sir Hargrave ! Why this enumeration to me? 

— Areas unexceptionable as those of most young men of 
fashion in the present age. 

[I am sorry if this be true, thought I to myself.] 

You have leason, I hope, sir, to be glad of that. 

]V|y descent 

Is honourable, sir, no doubt. 

My temper is not bad. I am thought to be a man of 
\ivacity, and of cheerfulness. — 1 have courage, madam — 
And this should have been seen, had 1 found reason to 
dread a competitor in your favour. 

I tliought you were enumerating your good qualities. Sir 
Hargrave. 

Courage, madam, magnanimity in a man, madam 

Are great qualities, sir : courage in a right cause, I mean. 
Magnanimity, you know, sir, is greatness of mind. 

And so it is ; and I hope 

And I, Sir Hargrave, hope you have great reason to be 
satisfied with yowr-self : but it would be very grievous to 
me, if 1 had not the liberty so to act, so to govern myself, 
in essential points, as should leave me as well satisfied with 
//«/-self. 

This, I hope, may be the case, madam, if you encourage 
my passion : and let me assure you, that no man breathing 
ever loved a woman as I love you. My person, my fortune^ 
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niy moralsy my descenty my tempery (a man in such a ease 
as this may be allowed to do himself justice,) all unexcep- 
tionable; let me die if I can account for your — your — 
your refusal of me in so peieinptory, in so unceremonious 
a manner, slap-dash, as I may say, and no one objection to 
make, or which you will condescend to make I 

You say, sir, that you love me above all women : would 
you, can you, be so little nice, as to wish to marry a woman 
who does not prefer you to all men? — If sou arcy let mo 
tell you, sir, that you have assigned a reason against your- 
self, which I think I ought to look upon as coriclusi\e. 

1 make no doubt, madam, lliat my behaviour to you 
after marriage, will induce yon, in gratitude as well as 
justice, to prefer me to all men. 

Your belia\iour after marriage, sir! — Ne\er will I tiust 

to that, w liere 

Where what, madam? 

No need of cntciing into particulars, sir. You see that 
we cannot be of the same mind. You, Sir Hargrave, have 

no doubt of your merit. 

I know, madam, that 1 should make it the business as 
well as pleasure of niy life, to deserve you. 

You value yourself upon for tune y sir^ 

Only as it gives me power to make you happy. 

Riches never yet, of themselves, made any bc^dy happy, 
1 have already as great a fortune as I wish for. You think 

yourself 

Polite, madam ! — And I hope 

The whole of what I mean. Sir Hargrave, is this: yon 
have a very high opinion of yourself: you may have reason 
for it ; since you must know^ yourself, and your own heart, 
better than I can pretend to do: but would you, let me 
ask you, make choice of a woman for a wife, who frankly 
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owns, that she cannot think so highly as yoti imagine she 
to think of you? — In justice to yourself, sir 

Hy in\ soul, madam, haughtily, you are the only woman 
u ho eouhl thus 

\Vell, sir, pel haps T am. But will not this singularitv 
convince \ou, that 1 can never make you happy, nor vou 
me? ^ (>11 tell ni(‘, that you think highly of me; hut if I 
cannot think so highly of you, l>»ay, sir, let me be entitled 
to the same freedom in my refusal that governs yon in your 
choice. 

He walked about the room; and gave himself airs that 
shewed greater inward tlran even outward emotion. 

I had a mind to leave him; yet was not willing to wilh- 
dunv alniiplly, intending, and hoping, to put an end to all 
his expei tatious for the future. 1 ihciefore in a rnamiei 
asked foi leave to w ithdraw . 

1 presuiiK', sir, that nothing remains to he said but what 
may be said hefoie my cousins. And, conrtcsyiug, 
going. 

He told me, with a passionate air, that he was half 
distracted ; and complained of the u<e I made of tliejiower 
I had over him. And as 1 had neai opened tJie door, he 
ihiw himself on his knees to me against it, and iindesign- 
cdlv hint my finger with the lock. 

He was giicved. 1 made light of it, though in pain, 
that he iniglit not have an oppoitmiity to doun5>li upon it, 
and to sIrwv a tenderness which I doubt is not very iiutuial 
to him. 

How^ little was 1 affected with fiis kneeling, to what 1 
was with the same posture in Sir Rowland ! Sir Hai grave. 
supplicate<l me as before. 1 was forced, in answ er, to repeat 
some of the same things that I had said before. 
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I would fiiin have parted civilly. He would not perinit 
me to do so. Though he was on his knees, he niinglod pas- 
sion, and even indirect menaces, with his supplications. I 
Mas forced to declare, that 1 never more would receive his 
visits. 

This declaration, he voMed, would make him desperate, 
and he cared not what became of him. 

I often begged J)im to rise ; but to no purpose, till I de- 
clared that I M ould stay no longer with him : and then he 
arose, rapt out an oath or two; again called me proud and 
ungrateful ; and folloMed me into the other room to my 
cousins. He could hardly be civil to them: he walked 
two or three turns about the room. At last, foigi\c me, 
Mr. Ree\cs, foigive me, Mrs. Reeves, said be, bowing 
to them ; more stithy to me — And you foi'bid my {ntun* 
visits, madam ! said lie, with a face of malice. 

1 do, sir ; and that for both our sakes. You ha\e 
greatly discomposed me. 

Next time, madam, I have the honour of attending yon, 
it will be, I hope — [He stopt a moment, but still looking 
fiercely]— to a liappier purpose. And away he \vent. 

Mr. Reeves was ofiended with him, and discouraged me 
not in my resolution to avoid receiving Ins future visits. 
You willnoM , therefore, hear very little farther in my letteis 
of this Sir Hargrave Pollexfen. 

And yet 1 wish 1 do not see Iiiin very soon. But it will 
be in company enough, if I do ; at the masquerade, I mean, 
to-morrow night ; for he never misses going to such enter- 
tainments. 


Our drtsses are ready. Mr. Reeves is to be a Jiermit; 
Mrs. Reeves, a nun; Lady Betty, a lady abbess: but I by 
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no means like mine, because of its "audiiicss: the very 
thins: ^ afraid of. 

"rin V call it the dress of an Arcadian princess: hut it 
falK not in with any of my notions of the pastoral dress of 
Arcadia. 

A u hitc Paris net sort of ca]), glittc^rin" nith <>p‘an^Ies, and 
Intiicled by a chaplet of arti/iciid ilowers, with a little white 
feather peikiiig fioin the left car, is to be my head-dress. 

My mask is Venetian. 

IVIy ban i> to be complimented with an appearance, be- 
cause of its natural ringlets, as they call my curls, and to 
sharlc iuy iuh k, 

'^I'ackei and infles blond lace. 

My shape is al'-o said to he consulted in this dress, A 
kind of waist^’o<d of blue satin trimmed with siher point 
d’l"sj)airiic, th(' ski its edged with sii'.cr friiigi*, is made to 
sit close to iny waist by double clasps, a small silver tassel 
at the ends of each clasj) ; all set off with bugles and spangles^ 
W'hicli make a mighty glitter. 

l>ut I am to he allow ed a kind of scarf of w hite Persian 
silk; which, gatluied at tlie top, is to be fastened to my 
>hoiildcis, and to fly loose behind me. 

lharelets on my aims. 

Tliey would have gben me a crook; but I would not 
.submit to that. It would give me, I said, an air of con- 
fidence to aim to manage it with any tolerable freedom; 
ami 1 was apprehensive, that I should not be thought to 
want that from the dress itself. A large Indian fan was 
not imtiiopcr for the expected warmth of the place; and 
that contented me. 

My petticoat is of bine satin trimmed and fringed as my 
waistcoat. \ am not to have a hoop that is perceivablev 
They wore not hoops in Arcadia. 
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>Vliat a sparkling figure shall I make ! Had the ball been 
>vhat they call a subscription ball, at which people dress 
with more glare than at a common one, this dress would 
have been more tolerable. 

But they all say, that I shall be kept in countenance by 
masks as extravagant, and even more ridiculous. 

Be that as it Jnay, I wish the night were over. I dare 
say it will be the last diversion of this kind I ever shall be 
at ; for T never had any notion of masquerades. 

Exj)ect particulars of all in my next. I reckon you will 
be impatient for them. But pray, my Lucy, be fanciful, 
as I sometimes am, and let me know bow you think every 
tiling will be beforehand ; and how many pretty fellous 
jou imagine, in tliis dress, will be slain liy your 

HARRIET BYRON. 


LETTER XXIII. 

MR. REEVES, TO GEORGE SELBY, ESO. 

DEAR MR. SELE\, Friday, Feb. 17. 

Is O one, at present, but yourself, must see the contents of 
what 1 am going to write. 

You must not be too much surprised. 

But how shall I tell you the news ; the dreadful news? — 
My wife has been ever since three this morning in violent 
hysterics upon it. 

You must not — But how shall I say, you must not, be 
too much affected, >yhen we are unable to support our- 
selves ? 
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O, my cousin Selby ! — We know not what is become of 
our dearest Miss Byron. 

1 will be as particular as my jsjrief and surprise will 
allow. Tliere is a necessity for it, as you will find. 

Mr. Crcvillc, as I apprehend — But to j)ailiculais fiist. 

We were last night at the ball in the Hay-market. 

The chairmen who carried the dear creature, and who, 
as well as our chairmen, were engaged for the night, wcie 
inveigled away to drink somewhere. They promised Wil 
son, iwy cousin’s servant, to return in half an hour. 

It was then but little more than twelve. 

Wilson waited near two hours, and they not letuining, 
he Iiiieil a chair to i>upply their place. 

Between (wo and three, w'e all agreed to go home. The 
dear creature was fatigued with the notice every body 
took of her. E\cry body admired Iicr. She wanted to 
go before; but Lady Betty prevailed on her to slay a little 
longer. 

1 waited on her to her chair, and saw her in it before I 
attended Lady Betty and iny wife to theiis. 

I saw that neither the cliair, nor the chairmen, were 
those who brought her. I asked the ineaning; aud re- 
ceived the abo>e part iculais after she was in the chair. 

She hurried into it because of her dress, aud being w arm^ 
aud uo less than four gentlemen following her to the \cry 
chair. 

It was then near three. 

1 ordered Wilson to bid the chairmen stop when they 
had got out of the crowd, till Lady Betty’s chair, and 
mine, and my w ife’s, joined them. 

I saw lier chair move, and Wilson w ith his liglited flam- 
beaux before it; and the four masks who followed lier 
to the chair return into the house. 
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Wlieu our scr\auts could not find that her chair had 
^^e supposed that, in the hurry, the follow heard 
not niY orders ; and directed our chairmen to j)rocccd ; 
not doubting but we should lind her got home before 
us. 

We had before agreed to be carried directly home ; 
declining Lady Betty’s invitation to lesuine our own dre^^se-? 
at her lions<% where we dressed for tlie ball. 

We were veiy much snrpri''ed at tindiiig her not ai lived : 
but concluding tliaf, by mistake, she was carried to Lady 
Betty’s, and was there expecting us, we sent thitiicr imme- 
diately. 

But, good God! what was our consteniatioii, when the 
seivaiits hi ought ih word hack, that Lady Bett y had not 
either soon or lieaid of lier! 

Mr. (ireville, as I apjnehend 

But let me give you all the lights on which 1 ground iny 
/burinises. 

Las4 night Lady Betty Williams had a hint gi\en her, as 
she infornuHl me at the orasquerade, that ]Mr. (iieville* 
w ho took leave of iny eonsin on Tuesday evening, in order 
to set out for Northainplonshire the next morning, was 
neither gone, nor intended to go; being, on the contrary, 
resolved to continue in town pi^rdiic, in order to watch my 
cou'^in’s \isiters. 

fie had imleed told her, tliat she would have half a 
do^ien spies uj)on her; and threw out some hints of jea- 
lousy of tw o of lier \ isilers. 

Sir Hargrave Pollexfen, in a harlequin diess, w^as at the 
ball: he soon discovered our lovely cousin; and, notwith- 
standing his former ill nature on being rejected by her, 
addre^se(l her with the politeness of a man acuistomed to 
public j)laCTs. 
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lie found me out at the side-hoard a little before we 
went off; ami asked me, if I had not seen Mr. Greville 
there 1 I said, no. 

He asked me, if I had not observed a mask distin- 
guished by a broad-brimmed half-slouched hat, with a 
hi"h flat crown, a short black cloak, a daik lantern in his 
hand, holding it up to every ones mask; and uho, he 
said, was salute<l by every body as (luido Vaux? That 
peison, he said, was Mr. (iie\ille. 

I did indeed obser\e this person; but recollected not* 
that he had the air of Mr. (Jre\ille; but thought him a 
much more bulky man. But that, as h(' intended to 
have it supposed he had left the tovMi, miglit be easily 
managed. 

Mr. Greville, you know, is a man of enterpiise. 

He came to town, having piof(‘ssedly no olliei malen’al 
business but to give obstruction to my consnfs visiteis. 
He saw she had two new ones. He talked at iir^t of stay- 
ing in town, and pai taking of its diveisions, and even of 
bespeaking a new equipage. 

But all of a sudden, though expecting Mr. Femvick 
would come up, he jiretended to leave the town, and to set 
out directly for \orthamptonshirc, without having obtained 
any eoncession from my cousin in his favour. 

I.aying all these eircumstaiiees together, 1 think it is 
hardly to be doubted but Mr. Greville is at the bottom of 
this black aflliir. 

You will therefore take such steps on those lights as 
your prudence will suggest to you. If Mr. Greville is not 
come down — If Mr. Fenwick — AVhat would I say? 

The less noise, however, the alfair makes, till we ca«i 
come at certainly, the better. 
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flow I dread what that certainty may he! — Dear efea- 
tore ! 

Uut I am sure }on will think it advisa)>Ie to keep thii 
dieadtul affair fioni her poor grandniother. And I hope 
\our iioo(i lady — Yet her prudent advice may he neeessaiy. 

I liave six people out at diffeieut parts of tlie town, wh<» 
tue to make impiiiies among chairmen, coachmen, cVe. 

Her new seivant cannot he a \ilkiin — Whiit can one say ? 
' — Wiiat <‘an one think ? 

'\Ve ha\e simt to his sister, who keeps an inn in Smith' 
field. She has lit'aid nothing of him. 

1 have sent altiu* the chairmen wlio carried her to this 
cursed masciucrade. I.ady Iktty's chaiinien, wiio liad [)io- 
\ided the ciiaiis, know them, and their number. They 
were traced with a fare from ^Vlnte's to Ikrkeley-siiuare. 

Something may be discovered by means of those fel- 
lows, if they weie tampered with. They are afiaid, I sup- 
fiose, to ('ome to d(‘nKiiid their hut half-eaimid money. 
Woe be to them if they come out to he rascals ! 

L liad'lidlf a suspicion of Sir HargraAc, as well from the 
character given us of him by a fiieiid of mine, as because 
of his impolite bella^iour to the dear creatine on her 
rejecting him: and sent to his house m Ca\eiidisli-snuaie, 
to know if lie were at home; and, if he were, at what lime 
he returned fioni the ball. 

Answer was brought, that he was in hed, and they sup* 
posed would not he stilling till dinner lime, when he ex- 
pected company ; and that he returned not fiom the ball 
till between four and five this morning. 

We sent to Mr. (Irevillc's lodgings. He has actually 
discharged them ; and the people think (as he told them 
so) that he is set out for the country. But he is master of 
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contrivances enough to manage this. There can be no 
thought that he would give out otherw ise to them, than he 
did to us. Happy ! had we found him not gone. 

Mr. Greville must be the man ! 

You will be so good as to despatch the bearer instantly 
with what information can be got about Mr. Greville. 

Ever, ever yours ! 

ARCHIBALD REEVES. 


LETTER XXIV. 

MR. SELBY, TO ARCHIBALD REEVES, ESQ. 

[In answer to the preceding.] 

' Saturday, Feb. 18 . 

O, Mr. Reeves! — Dear sweet child! — Flower of the 
world ! 

But how could I keep such dreadful tidings within my 
own breast? 

Ilow could I conceal my consternation? — My wife saw 
it. Slie w ould know the cause of it. 

I could not tell lier the fatal news — Fatal news indeed I 
It will be immediate death to her poor grandmother 

We must keep it from her as long as we can! — But 
keep it from her!— And is the dearest creature spirited 
away ? — O, Mr. Reeves ! 

I gave my wife your letter. She fainted away before 
she had read it through. 

Masquerades, I have generally heard said, were more 
silly than wicked : but they are now, I am convinced, the 
most profligate of all diversions. 

VOL. I. N 
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Almost distracted, cousin ! — You may well be so : we 
shall all be q;tiite distracted — Dear, dear creature! what 
may she not have suffered by this time ! 

Why parted we with such a jewel out of our sight 1 

You would not be denied : you would Have her to that 
cursed town. 

Some damned villain, to be sure! — Greville it is not. 

Greville was seen late last night, alighting at his own 
house from a post-chaise. He had no body with him. 

In half an hour, late as it was, he sent his compliments 
to us, to let us know that he had left the dear child well, 
and (in his usual style) happier than she would make him. 
He knows that our lives are bound up in hers. 

Find out where she is: and find her safe and well: or 
we will never forgive those who were the cause of her 
going to London. 

Dear soul ! she was over-persuaded ! — She was not fond 
of going ! 

The sweetest, obliging creature ! — What is now be- 
come of her ! — What by this time may she not have suf- 
fered ! 

Search every where — But you will, no doubt ! — Suspect 
every body — This Lady Betty Williams — Such a plot must 
have a woman in it. Was she not Sir Hargrave's friend ? 
— ^This Sir Hargrave— Greville it could not be. Had wc 
not the proof I mentioned, Greville, bad as he is, could 
not be such a villain. 

The first moment you have any tidings, bad or good, 
spare no expense 

Greville was this moment here. 

We could not see him. We did not let him know the 
matter. 
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He is gone away, in great surprise, on the servants tell- 
ing him that we had received some bad news, which made 
us unfit to see any body. The servants could not tell 
him what : yet they all guess by your livery, and by our 
grief, that something has befallen their beloved young 
lady. They are all in tears — And they look at us, when 
they attend us, with suck inquisitive, yet silent grief! — We 
are speechless before them ; and tell them our wills by 
motions, and not by words. 

Good God! — After so many happy years! — Happy in 
ourselves ! to be at last in so short a time made the most 
miserable of wretches ! 

But this had not been, if — But no more — Good God of 
heaven ! what will become of my poor aunt Shirly ! — Lucy, 
Nancy, will go distracted — But no more — Hasten your 
next — and forgive this distracted letter. I know not what 
I have written : but I am 

Yours, 

GEORGE SELBY. 


LETTER XXV. 

MR. REEVES, TO GEORGE SELBY, ESQ. 

[In continuation of Letter XXIIl.] 

Lady Betty’s chairmen have found out the first chair- 
men. V 

The fellows were made almost dead drunk. They are 
sure something was put into their liquor. They have been 
hunting after the footmen, who enticed them, and drank 
them down. They described their livery to be brown. 
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trimmed and turned up with yellow ; and are in the ser 
vice of a merchant’s relict, who lives either in Mark-lane, 
or Miiicing-lane, they forgot which ; but have not yet been 
able to find them out. Their lady, they said, was at the 
masquerade. They were very officious to scrape acquaint- 
ance with them. We know not any body who gives this 
livery : so no lights can be obtained by tins part of the 
information A cursed deep-laid villany! — The fellows 
are resolved, they say, to find out these footmen, if above 
ground ; and the chairmen who were hired on their 
failure. 

Every hour we have one messenger or other returning 
with something to say ; but hitherto with nothing to the 
purpose. This has kept me within. O, Mr. Selby, 1 
know not what to direct I I know not what to do ! I send 
them out again as fast as they return : yet rather shew my 
despair, than my hope. 

Surely tliis villany must be Mr. Greville's. Though f 
have but just despatched away my servant to you, 1 am 
impatient for his return. 

I will write every hour, as any thing oilers, that I may 
have a letter leady to send you by another man, the mo- 
ment we hear any thing. And yet I expect not to hear 
any thing material, but from you. 

We begin to suspect the servant (that Wilson) whom my 
cousin so lately hired. Were he clear of the matter, 
either he or the chairmen lie hired, must have been heard 
of. He would have returned. They could not all three 
be either murdered or secreted. 

These cursed masquerades ! — Never will I-- — 


O, Mr. Selby ! Her servant is, must be a villain ! — 
Sarah, my dear cousin’s servant — (My poor wife can think 
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of nothing. She is extremely ill) — Sarah took it into her 
head to have the specious rascafs trunk broke open. It 
felt light, and he had talked, but the night before, of his 
stock of clothes and linen, to the other serviuits. There 
was nothing of value found in it ; not of sixpence value. 
The most specious villain, if a villain. Every body liked 
him. The dear creature herself was pleased with him. 
He knew every thing and every body — Cursed be he for 
his adroitness and knowledge ! We had made too many 
inquiries after a servant for her. 


Eleven o’clock. 

I am just returned from Smithfield, From the villain's 
sister. Ho comes out to be a villain — This Wilson I mean 
— A practised villain ! 

The woman shook her head at the inquiry which 1 
made, half out of breath, after what was become of him. 
She ^^as afraid, she said, that all was not right: but was 
sure her brother had not robbed. 

He had been guilty, I said, of a villany that was a thou- 
sand times worse than robbery. 

8lie was inquisitive about it ; and I hinted to her what 
it was. 

Her brother, she said, was a young man of parts and 
understanding, and would be glad, she was sure, of getting 
a livelihood by honest services. It was a sad thing that 
there should be such masters in the world as would put 
servants upon bad practices. 

I asked after the character of that Bagenhall, wdiose 
service her brother last lived in? and imprudently I 
threatened her brother. 

Ah, sir ! was all the answer she made, shaking her head. 

I repeated my question. Who was that Bagenhall 
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Excuse me, sir, said she, I will give no other answer, till 
I hear whether my brother’s life may be in danger or not. 
She abhorred, she said, all base practices as much as any 
body could do ; and she was sorry for the lady, and for 
me. 

I then offered to be the making of her brother, were it 
possible to engage him before any violence was done to 
the lady. I asked, if she knew where to send to himi 

Indeed she did not. She dared to say, she should not 
hear of him for one while. Whenever he had been drawn 
in to assist in any out of the way pranks, [see, Mr. Selby, 
a practised villain!] he kept away from her till all was 
blown over. Those who would take such steps, she feared, 
would by this time have done the mischief. 

How I raved ! 

I offered her money, a handsome sum, if she would tell 
me what she knew of that Bagenhall, or of any of her 
brother’s employers: but she refused to say one word 
more, till she knew whether her brother’s life were likely 
to be affected or not, 

I left her, and hastened home, to inquire after what 
might have happened in my absence : but will soon see her 
again, in hopes she may be wrought uj)on to drop some 
hints, by which something may be discovered — But all this 
time, what may be the fate of the dear sufferer ! — I can- 
not bear my own thoughts ! 

Lady Betty is inexpressibly grieved 

I have despatched a man and horse (God knows to what 
purpose) to a friend I have at Reading, to get him to 
inquire after the character of this Bagenhall. There is 
such a man, and he is a man of pleasure, as Sir John Al- 
lestree informs me. — Accursed villain, this Wilson! He 
could not bear with his master's constant bad hours, and 
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profligate course of life, as he told our servants, and Mrs. 
Sarah 1 — Specious impostor ! 


One o’clock. 

Lady Betty’s chairmen have found out, and they brought 
with them one of the fellows whom tliat vile Wilson 
hired. The other was afraid to come. I have secured 
this fellow: yet he seems to be ingenuous; and I have 
promised, that if he prove innocent, he shall be rewarded 
instead of punished ; and the two chairmen, on this pro- 
mise, are gone to try to prevail upon his partner to come, 
were it but to release the other, as both insisted upon their 
innocence. 

And now will you be impatient to know' what account 
this fellow gives. 

O, Mr. Selby ! The dear, dear creature — But before 1 
can proceed, I must recover iny eyes. 


Two o’clock. 

This fellow's name is Maepherson. His partner s, IVLDer- 
inot. This is Macphersoii's account of the matter. 

Wilson hired them to carry his young lady to Padding- 
ton — ^To Paddington ! A vile dog ! 

They objected distance and danger ; the latter, as Mae- 
pherson owns, to heighten the value of the service. 

As to the danger, Wilson told him, they would be met 
by three others of his fellow-servants, armed, at the first 
fields: and, as to the distance, they would be richly re- 
warded ; and he gave them a crown a-piece earnest, and 
treated them besides with brandy. 

To prevent their curiosity, and entirely to remove their 
difficulties, the villain told them, that this young lady was 
an heiress, and had agreed to go off from the masquerade 
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with her lover : but that the gentleman would not appear 
to them till she came to the very house, to which she was 
conveyed. 

She thinks, said the hellish villain, that she is to be 
carried to May-Fair chapel, and to be married directly ; 
and that the minister (unseasonable as the hour is) will be 
there in readiness. But the gentleman, who is a man of 
the utmost honour, intends first to try whether he cannot 
obtain her fiiends' consent. So when she finds her way 
lengthened, proceeded the vile wretch, she will perhaps be 
frightened, and will ask me questions. I would not for 
the world disoblige her; but here she must be clieatcd for 
her own sake; and, when all is over, will value me the 
more for the innocent imposture. But whatever orders 
she may give you, observe none but mine, and follow me. 
You shall be richly rewarded, repeated the miscreant. 
Should she even cry out, mind it not : she is full of fears, 
and hardly holds in one mind for an hour together. 

He farther cautioned them not to answer any questions 
which might possibly be asked of them, by the person who 
should conduct his young lady to her chair ; but refer to 
himself : and in case any other chairs were to go in com- 
pany with hers, he bid them fall behind, and follow his 
flambeaux. 

Maepherson says, that she drew the curtains close (be- 
cause of her dress, no doubt) the moment I had left her, 
after seeing her in the chair. 

The fellows, thus prepossessed and instructed, speeded 
away, without stopping for our chairs. Yet the dear 
creature must have heard me give that direction. 

They had carried her a great way before she called out : 
and then she called three times before they would hear 
her : at the tliird time they stopt, and her servant asked 
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her commands. Where am I, William, said she? Just at 
home, madam, answered he. Surely you have taken a 
strange round about way. We are come about, said the 
rascal, on puipose to avoid tlie crowd of chairs and 
coaches. 

They proceeded onwards, and were joined by three 
men, as Wilson had told them they would ; but they 
fancied one of them to be a gentleman ; for he was muf- 
fled up in a cloak, and had a silver-hilted sword in his 
hand : but he spake not. He gave no directions : and all 
three kept aloof, that they mi<;ht not be seen by her. 

At Maryboiie, she again called out ; William, William, 
said she, with vehemence : the Lord have mercy upon me ! 
Where are you going to carry me ? Chairmen, stop ! Stop, 
chairmen! Set Jiie down! — William! — Call my servant, 
chairmen ! 

Dear soul ! Her servant! Her devil! 

Tlie chairmen called him. They lifted up the head. 
The side cm tains were still undrawn, and M‘Dermot stood 
so close, that she could not see far before her. Did yon 
not tell me, said the villain to them, that it was not far 
about? — See how you have frightened my lady ! — Madam, 
we are now almost at home. 

They proceeded with her, saying, they had indeed mis- 
taken their way; but they were just there; and hurried 
on. 

She then undrew the side curtain. — Good God of hea- 
ven protect me ! they heard her say — I am in the midst of 
fields — They were then at Lissom Green. 

They heard her [iray ; and Marpherson said, he began 
then to conclude, that the lady was too much frightened, 
and too pious, to he in a love plot. 
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But, nevertheless, beckoned by their villainous guide^ 
tliey imrried on : and then she screamed out, and happen- 
ing to see one of the three men, she begged his help for 
God’s sake. 

The fellow blustered at the chairmen, and bid them 
stop. She asked for Grosvenor-street. She was to he 
carried, she said, to Grosvenor-street. 

She was just there, that fellow said. — It caift be, sir ! It 
can't be ! — Don't I see fields all about me 1 — 1 am in the 
midst of fields, sir. 

Grosvenor-square, madam, replied that villain; the trees 
and garden of Grosvenor-square. 

What a strange way have you come about! cried her 
miscreant ; and then trod out his flambeaux ; while another 
fellow took the chairmen's lantern from them ; and they 
had only a little glimmering star-light to guide them. 

She then, poor dear soul! screamed so dismally, that 
Maepherson said, it went to his heart to hear her. But 
they following Wilson, who told them they were just 
landed, that was his word, he led them up a long garden 
walk, by a back-way. One of the three men having got 
^before, opened the garden door, and held it in his hand ; 
and by the time they got to the house to which the garden 
seemed to belong, the dear creature ceased screaming. 

They too well saw the cause, when they stopt with her. 
She was in a fit. 

Two women, by the assistance of the person in the 
cloak, helped her out, with great seeming tenderness. 
They said something in praise of her beauty, and expressed 
themselves concerned for her, as if they were afraid she 
was past recovery : which apparently startled the man in 
the cloak. 
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Wilson entered the house with those who carried in the 
dear creature ; but soon came out to the chairmen. They 
saw the man in the cloak (who hung about the villain, and 
hugged him, as in joy) give the rascal money ; who then 
put a guinea into each of their hands ; and conveyed them 
through the garden again, to the door at which they 
entered ; but refused them light, even so much as that of 
their own candle and lantern. However, he sent another 
man with them, who led them over rough and dirty by- 
ways into a path that pointed Londouward ; f)ut plainly so 
much about, with design to make it diHicult for them to 
find out tlie place again. 

The other fellow is brought hither ; he tells exactly the 
same story, 

I asked of both, what sort of a man he in the cloak was : 
but he so carelully muffled himself up, and so little ap- 
peared to them, either walking after them, or at the house, 
that I could gain no light from their description. 

On their j)romise to be forth-coming, 1 have suffered 
them to go with Lady Betty’s chairmen to try if they can 
trace out their own footsteps, and find the place. 

How many hopeless things must a man do, in an exi- 
gence, who know s not what is right to be done ! 

I have inquired of Lady Betty, who it was that told 
her Mr. Gre\ille was not gone out of town, but intended 
to lie perdue? and she named her informant. I asked, how 
the discourse came in? She owned a liltle awkwardly. I 
asked, whether that lady knew Mr. Greville? She could 
not say whether she did or not. I 

I went to that lady : Mrs. Preston, in New Bond-street. 
She had her intelligence, she lohl me, from Sir Hargrave 
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Pollexfen : who had hinted to her, that he should take 
such notice of Mr. Greville, a« might he attended witli 
consequences ; and she was the readier to intimate this to 
Lady Betty, in order to prevent mischief. 

Now, Mr. Selby, as the intimation, that the dark-lantern 
figure at the masquerade was Mr. Greville, came from Sir 
Hargrave, and nobody else ; and we saw nothing of him 
ourselves ; iiow do we know — And yet Mr. Greville in- 
tended tJiat we should believe him to be out of town — Yet 
even that intimation came from Sir Hargrave — And further- 
more, was it not likely that he would take as much care to 
conceal himself from Sir Hargrave, as from us] — I will 
go instantly to Sir Hargraves house. He was to dine at 
home, and with company. If I cannot see him; if he 
should be absent — But no more till I return. 


O, Mr. Selby ! I believe I have wronged Mr. Greville. 
The dear soul, I am afraid, is fallen into even worse hands 
than his. 

I went to Sir Hargrave's house. He was not at home. 
He jvas at home. He had company with him. He was 
not to be spoken with. These were the different answers 
given me by his porter, with as much confusion as I had 
impatience ; and yet it was evident to me that he had his 
lesson given him. In short, I have reason to think, that 
Sir Hargrave came not home all night. The man in the 
cloak, I doubt, was he. Now does all that Sir John Al- 
lestree said of the malicious wickedness of this devilish 
man, and his arrogant behaviour to our dear Miss Byron, 
on her rejecting him, come fresh into my memory. And 
is she, can she be, fallen into the power of such a man] — 
Rather, much rather, may my first surmises prove true. 
Greville is surely (exceptionable as he is) a better man, at 
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loasl a better natiired man, than this ; and he can have no 
thoughts less honourable than marriage : but this villain, 
if he be the villain — I cannot, I dare not pursue tlie 
thought. 


The four chairmen are just returned. They think they 
have found the place; but, having gained some intelli- 
gence, (intelligence which distracts me !) they Jiurried buck 
for directions. 

Tliey had asked a neighbouring ale-house-keeper, if 
there were not a long garden (belonging to the house they 
suspected) and a back-door out of it to a dirty lane and 
fields. He answered in the aihrinative. The front of this 
house faces the road. 

They called for some hot liquors ; and asked the land- 
lord after the owners. Ho knew nothing of harm of them, 
he said. They had lived there near a tuelvenionth in 
reputation. The family consisted of a widow, whose name 
is Awberry, her son and two daughters. The son (a man 
of about thirty ;^ears of age) has a place in the custom- 
house, and only came down on a Saturday, and uent up on 
Monday. But an odd circumstance, he said, had alarmed 
him that very moiniiig. 

He was at hist a little shy of telling what it was. He 
loved, he said, to mind his own business: what other 
people did was nothing to him : but, at last, lie told them, 
that about si\ o’clock in the morning he was waked by the 
trampling of horses ; and, looking out of his window , saw 
a chariot and six, and three or four men on horseback, at 
the widow Awberry's door. He got up. The footmen 
and coachmen were very hush, not calling for a drop of 
liquor, though his doors were open : A rare instance, lie 
said, where there were so many meu-seivants togetlier. 
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«ml a coachman one of them. This, he said, could not but 
give a greater edge to Jiis curiosity. 

About seven o’clock, one of the widow’s daughters came 
to the door, with a lighted caudle in her hand, and directed 
the chariot to diivo up close to the house. The ale-house- 
keeper then slipt into an arbour-like porch, next door to 
the w'idow’s ; where he had not been three minutes before 
he saw two persons come to the door ; the one a tall gen- 
tleman in laced clothes, who had his arms about the other, 
a person of middling stature, w'rapt up in a scarlet cloak ; 
nnd resisting, as one in great distress, the other’s violence, 
and begging not to be put into the chariot, in a voice and 
accent that evidcntl}^ shewed it was a woman. 

The gentleman made vehen ent protestations of honour; 
but lifted the lady into the chariot. She struggled, and 
seemed to be in agonies of giief ; and, on being lifted in, 
and the gentleman going in after her, she screamed out for 
help; and he observed in the struggling, that she had on, 
under her cloak, a silver-laced habit: [I he masquerade 
habit, no doubt !] lier screaming grew fainter and fainter, 
and her voice sounded to him as if her mouth were 
stopped: and the gentleman seemed to speak high, as if 
he threatened her. 

Away drove the chariot. The servants rode after it. 

In about half an hour, a coach and four came to the 
widow’s door ; the w idow and her two daughters went into 
it, and took the same road. 

The ale-house-keeper had afterwards the curiosity to ask 
the maid-servant, an ignorant country wcncli, whither her 
mistress went so early in the morning ? She answered, they 
were gone to Windsor, or that way, and would not return, 
she believed, in a week. 

O this damned Sir Hargrave ! He has a house upon the 
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forest. I have no doubt but he is the villain. Who knows 
what injuries the dear creature might have sustained before 
she was forced into the chariot? — God give me patience! 
Dear soul 1 Her prayers ! Her struggling 1 Her crying out 
ioi help ! Her mouth stopt ! O the villain ! 

I have ordered as many men and horses as two of my 
friends can furnish me with, to be added to two of my own, 
(we shall be nine in all,) to get ready with all speed. I 
will pursue the villain to the world s end, but I will find him. 

Our first course shall be to his house at Windsor. If 
we find him not there, we will proceed to that Bagenhairs, 
near Reading. 

It would be but losing time were I to go now to Pad- 
dington. And when the vile widow and her daughters are 
gone from home, and only an ignorant wench left, what 
can we learn of her more than is already told to us ? 

I have, however, accepted Lady Betty’s oiler of her 
steward’s going with the two chairmen, to get what farther 
intelligence he can from Paddington, against my return. 

I shall take what I have written with me, to form from 
it a letter less hurrying, less alarming, for your perusal, 
than this that I have written at such snatches of lime, and 
under such dreadful uiicerlainties, would be to you, were I 
to send it ; that is to say, if 1 have time, and if I am able 
to write with any certainty — O, that dreaded certainty ! 

At four in the morning the six men I borrow, and my- 
self, and two of my servants, well armed, are to rendezvous 
at Hyde Park Corner. It is grievous that another night 
must pass. But so many people cannot be got together as 
two or three might. 

My poor wife has made me promise to take the assist- 
ance of peace-orticers, wherever I find either the villain, or 
the suffering angel. 
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Where the road j>arts, we shall divide, and inquire at every 
turnpike ; and shall agree upon our places of meeting. 

I am harassed to death : but iny mind is the greatest 
sufferer. 


O, my dear Mr. Selby ! we have tidings — God be praised, 
we have tidings — Not so happy, indeed, as were tp be 
wished : yet the dear creature is living, and in honourable 
hands— God be praised ! 

Read the enclosed letter, directed to me. 


SIR, 

JVIlss Byron is in safe and honourable hands. 

The first moment she could give any account of herself, 
she besought me to quiet your heart, and your lady's, w ith 
this information. 

She has been cruelly treated. 

Particulars, at present, she cannot give. 

She was many hours speechless. 

But don't fright yourselves : her fits, though not less fre* 
queiit, are weaker and weaker. 

The bearer will acquaint you who niy brother is; to 
w hom you owe the preservation and safety of the loveliest 
woman in England : and lie wdll direct you to a house 
where you will be welcome with your lady, (for Miss 
Byron cannot be removed,) to convince yourselves that all 
possible care is taken of her, by. 

Sir, 

Fiiday, Feb, 17 . Your humble servant. 


CHARLOTTE GRANDISON. 
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hi Jits ! — lias been cruelly treated ! — Many hours 
speechless! — Cannot he removed! — Her solicitude, though 
hardly herself, for our ease ! — Dearest, dear creature ! — 
But you will rejoice with me, my cousins, that she is in 
such honourable hands. 

What I have written must now go. I have no time to 
transcribe. 

I have sent to my two friends to let them know, that I 
shall not have occasion for their people’s assistance. 

8he is at a iiobleiiiarfs house, the Earl of L , near 

Colnebrook. 

My wife, harassed and fatigued in mind as she has been 
on this occasion, and poorly in health, wanted to go with 
me: but it is bc:t first for me to see how the dear crea- 
ture is. 

1 shall set out before day, on horseback. My servant 
shall carry with him a portmanteau of things, ordered by 
my wife. My cousin must have made a strange appearance 
ill her masquerade dress, to her deliverer. 

The honest man who brought the letter [he looks re- 
markably so ; but had he a less agreeable countenance, he 
would have been received by us as an angel, for his happy 
tidings] was but just returned from Wimlsor, whither he 
had been sent early in the morning, to transact some busi- 
ness, when he was despatched away to us w ith the welcome 
letter. He could not, therefore, b(‘ so particular as we 
w ished him. What he gathered was from the housekeeper ; 
the men-servants, who were in the fray, [a fray there was, 2 
being gone to town w ith their master. But w hat we learnt 
fiom him, is, briefly, as follow's: 

His master is Sir Charles Grandison ; a gentleman who 
has not been long in England. I have often heard mention 
of his father, Sir Thomas, who died not long ago. This 
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honest man knew not when to stop in his master's praise, 
lie gives his young lady also an excellent character. 

Sir Charles was going to town in his chariot and six 
when he met (most happily met !) our distressed cousin. 

Sir Hargrave is the villain. 

I am heartily sorry for suspecting Mr. Greville. 

Sir Charles had earnest business in town ; and he pro- 
ceeded thither, after he had rescued the dear creature, and 
committed her to the care of his sister. — God for ever bless 
him! 

The vile Sir Hargrave, as the servant understood, was 
wounded. Sir Charles, it seems, was also hurt. Thank 
God it was so slightly, as not to hinder him from pursuing 
his journey to town after the glorious act. 

I would have given the honest man a handsome gratuity : 
but he so earnestly besought me to excuse him, declaring 
that he was under an obligation to the most generous of 
masters to decline all gifts, that I was obliged to withdraw 
my hand. 

I will speed this way by Richard Fennell. I will soon 
send you farther particulars by the post: not unhappy 
ones, I hope. 

Excuse, mean time, all that is amiss in a letter, the 
greatest part of which was written in such a dreadful uii^ 
certainty, and believe, that I will be 

Ever yours, 

ARCHIBALD REEVES. 
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LETTER XXVL 

MR. REEVES, TO GEORGE SELBY, ES(^. 

DEAR SIR, Sat. Feb, 18. 

1am just returned from visiting my beloved cousin. You 
will be glad of every minute particular, as I can give it to 
you, relating to this shocking affair : and to her protector 
and his sister. Tlicie are not such another brother and 
sister in England. 

I got to the hospitable mansion by nine ftiis morning. I 
inquired after Miss Byron's health ; and, on giving in iny 
name, was shewn into a handsome parlour, elegantly fur- 
nished. 

Immediately came down to me a very agreeable young 
lady; Miss Grandison. I gave her a thousand thanks for 
the honour of her letter, and the joyful information it had 
given me of the safety of one so deservedly dear to usr 

She must be an excellent young lady, answered she, I 
have just left her — you must not see her yet 

Ah, madam, said I, and looked surprised and grieved, I 
believe. 

Don't affright yourself, sir. Miss Byron will do very 
well : but she must be kept quiet. She has had a happy 
deliverance — She 

O madam ! interrupted I, your generous, your noble 
brother 

Is the best of men, Mr. Reeves : his delight is in doing 
good. — And, as to this adventure, it has made him, I am 
sure, a very happy man. 
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But is my cousin, madam, so ill, that I cannot be allowed 
to see her for one moment ? 

She is but just come out of a fit. She fell into it in the 
relation she would have made of her story, on mentioning 
the villain’s name by whom she has suffered. She could 
give only broken and imperfect accounts of herself all day 
yesterday, or you had heard from me sooner. When you 
see her, you must be very cautious of what you say to her. 
We have a skilful physician, by whose advice we proceed. 

God forever bless you, madam! 

He has not long left her. He advises quiet. She has had 
a very bad night. Could she compose herself, could she get 
a little natural rest, the cure is performed. Have you 
breakfasted, sir? 

Breakfasted, madam ! My impatience to see my cousin 
allowed me not to tliink of breakfast. 

You must breakfast w ith me, sir. And w hen that is over, 
if she is tolerable, we will acquaint her with your arrival, 
and go up together. I read your impatience, sir : we will 
make but a very short breakfasting. I was just going to 
breakfast. 

She rang. It was brought in. 

I longed, I said, as we sat at tea, to be acquainted with 
the particulars of the happy deliverance. 

We avoid asking any questions that may affect her. I 
know very little of the particulars myself. My brother was 
in haste to get to town. The servants that were with him 
at the time, hardly dismounted : he doubted not but the 
lady (to whom he referred me for the gratifying my curio- 
sity) would be able to tell me every thing. But she fell 
into fits, and, as I told you, was so ill, on the recollectiou 
of what she had suffered 
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Good God! said I, what must the dear creature have 
suffered ! 

— ^That we thought fit to restrain our curiosity, and so 
must you, till we see Sir Charles. I expect him before noon, 

I am told, madam, that there was a &kirniii»h. I hope Sir 
Charles 

I hope so too, Mr. Reeves, interrupted she. I long to 
sec my brother as much as you can do to see your cousin 
^But on my apprehensions, he assured me, upon his ho- 
nour, that he was but very slightly hurt. Sir Charles is no 
qualifier, sir, when he stakes his honour, be the occasion 
either light or serious. 

I said, I doubted not but she was very much surprised at 
a lady's being brought in by Sir Charles, and in a dress so 
fantastic. 

I was, sir. I had not left my chamber ; but hastened 
down at the first word, to receive and welcome the stranger. 
My maid, out of breath, burst into my room — Sir Charles, 
madam, beseeches you this moment to come down. He 
has saved a lady from robbers, (that was her report,) a very 
fine lady ! and is come back with her. He begs that you 
will come down this instant. 

I was loo much surprised at my brother’s unexpected 
return, and too much affected with the lady’s visible grief 
and terror, to attend to her dress, when I first went down. 
SJie was sitting, dreadfully trembling, and Sir Charles next 
her, in a very tender manner, assuring her of his and of his 
sister’s kindest protection. I saluted her, continued the 
lady : welcome, welcome, thrice welcome to this house, and 
to me 

She threw herself on one knee to me. Distress bad too 
much humbled her. Sir Charles and I raised her to her 
scat. You see before you, madam, said she, a strange crea- 
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tiire, and looked at her dress: but I hope you will beliere 
I am an innocent one. This vile nppeaiance was not my 
choice. Fie upon me! I must be thus dressed out for a 
masquerade; hated diversion! I never had a notion of it. 
Think not hardly, sir, tuining to Sir Charles, her hands 
clasped and held up, of her whom you have so generously 
delivered. Think not hardly of me, madam, turning to 
me: I am not a bad creature. That vile, vile man! — She 
could say no more. 

Charlotte, said my brother, you will make it your first 
care to raise the spirits of this injured beauty : your next, 
to take her directions, and inform her fi iends of her safety. 
Such an admirable young lady as this, cannot be missed an 
hour, without exciting the fears of all her friends for her. 
I repeat, madam, that you are in honourable hands. My 
sister will have pleasure in obliging you. 

She wished to be conveyed to town ; but lookiiig at her 
dress, I offered her clothes of mine ; and my brother said, 
if she were very earnest, and thought herself able to go, he 
would take horse, and leave the chariot, and he was sure 
that I would attend her thither. 

But before she could declare her acceptance of this offer, 
as she seemed joyfully ready to do, her spirits failed her, 
and she sunk down at my feet. 

Sir Charles just staid to see her come to herself; and 
then — Sister, said he, the lady cannot be removed. Let 
Dr. Holmes be sent for instantly. I know you will give 
her your best attendance. I will be with you before noon 
to-morrow. The lady is too low, and too weak, to be 
troubled with questions now. Johnson will be back from 
Windsor. Let him take her commands to any of her 
friends. Adieu, dear madam — [Your cousin, sir, seemed 
likely to faint again] — Support yourself. Repeating, You 
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are in safe and honourable hands ; bowing to her, as she 
bowed in return, but spoke not — Adieu, Charlotte : and 
away went the best of brothers. 

And God Almighty bless iiiin, said I, wherever he 
goes ! 

Miss Graudison then told me, that the house I was in be- 
longed to the Earl of L , who had lately married her 

elder sister : about three months ago, they set out, she said, 
to pay a visit to my lord’s estate and relations in Scotland, 
for the first time, and to settle some affairs there : they 
were expected back in a week or fortnight : she came down 
but last Tuesday, and that in order to give directions for 
every thing to be prepared lor their reception. It was 
happy for your cousin, said she, that I obtained the favour 
of my brother s company ; and that he was obliged to be 
in town this morning. He intended to come back to carry 
me to town this evening. Wc are a family of love, Mr. 
Reeves. We are true brothers and sisters — But why trou- 
ble I you with these things now? We shall be better ac- 
quainted. I am charmed with Miss Byron. 

She was so good as to hurry the breakfast ; and when it 
was over, conducted me up stairs. She bid me stay at the 
door, and stept gently to the bed-side, and opening the 
curtain, I heard the voice of our cousin. 

Dear madam, >vhat trouble do I give ! were her W'ords. 
talk of trouble. Miss Byron? answered Miss Gran- 
dison, with an amiable familiarity ; you will not forbear — 
Will you promise me not to be surprised at the arrival of 
your cousin Reeves? 

I do promise — I shall rejoice to see him. 

Miss Graudison called to me. I approached, and catck- 
ing my cousin's held-out hand ; Thank God, thank GocI, 
best beloved of a hundred hearts ! said I, that once more I 
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behold you! that once more I see you in safe and lionour* 
able hands ! — 1 will not tell you what we have all suffered. 

No, don’t, said she — You need not — But, O my cousin ! 
I have fallen into the company of angels. 

Forbear, gently patting her hand, forbear these high 
flights, said the kind lady, or I shall beat my charming pa- 
tient. I shall not think you in a way to be quite well, till 
you descend. 

She whispered me, that the doctor had expressed fears 
for her head, if she were not kept quiet. Then raising her 
voice, Your cousin’s gratitude, Mr. Reeves, is excessive. 
You must allow me, smiling, to beat her. When she is 
well, she shall talk of angels, and of what she pleases. 

But, my dear Mr. Selby, we uho know how her heart 
overflows with sentiments of gratitude, on every common 
obligation, and even on but intentional ones, can easily ac- 
count for the high sense she must have of those she lies 
under for such a deliverance from the brother, and of such 
kind treatment from the sister, both absolute strangers, till 
her distresses threw her into their protection. 

I will only ask my dear Miss Byron one question, said T, 
(forgetting the caution given me below by Miss Grandison,) 
Whether this villain, by his violence — [meant nianiage, I 
was going to say] — But interrupting me. You shall not, Mr. 
Reeves, said Miss Grandison, smiling, ask half a question, 
that may revive disagreeable remembrances. Is she not 
alive, and here, and in a way to be well ] Have patience 
till she is able to tell you all. 

My cousin was going to speak: My dear, said the lady, 
you shall not answer Mr. Reeves's question, if it be a ques- 
fj^n that will induce you to look backw^ard. At present 
you must look only forward. And are you not in my care, 
and in Sir Charles Grandison’s protection? 
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I have done, madarn, said I, bowing — The desire of tak- 
ing vengeance 

Hush, Mr. Reeves! — Surely! — Smiling, and holding Iicr 
finger to her lip. 

It is a patient’s duty, said iny cousin, to sulnnit to the 
prescriptions of her kind physician : but were 1 ever to for- 
give the author of iny distresses, it must be for his being 
the occasion of bringing me into the knowledge of such a 
lady: and }et to lie under the weight of obligations that I 
never can return — Here she stopt. 

I took this as a happy indication that the last violence 
was not offered : if it had, she would not have mentioned 
forgiving the author of her distress. 

As to what you say of obligation, Miss Byron, returned 
Miss Grandisoii, let your heart answer for mim\ had you 
and I changed situation. And if, on such a supposition, 
you can think, that your humanity would have been so ex- 
traordinary a matter, then shall you he at liberty, when 
you are recovered, to say a thousand fine things : till when, 
pray he silent on tliis subject. 

Then turning to me. See liow much afraid your cousin 
Byron is of lying under obligations. I am afraid she has a 
proud heart : has she not a very proud heart, Mr. Reeves 1 

Slie has a very grateful one, madam, replied 1. 

She turned to iny cousin: Will you, Miss Byron, be easy 
under the obligations you talk of, or will you not ] 

I submit to your superiority, madam, iu every tiling, re- 
plied my cousin ; bowing her head. 

She then asked me, If I had let her friends in the country 
know of this shocking affair I 

I had suspected Mr. Greville, I said, and had written ia 
confidence to her uncle Selby 
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O, my poor grandmamma — O, my good aunt Selby, and 
my Lucy — I hope 

Miss Grandison interposed, humourously interrupting — 
I will have nothing said that begins with O, Indeed, Miss 
Byron, Mr. Reeves, 1 will not trust you together — Can- 
not you have patience 

We both asked her pardon. My cousin desired leave to 
rise — But these odious clothes, said she 

If you are well enough, child, replied IVLiss Grandison, 
you shall rise, and have no need to see those odious clothes, 
as you call them. I told them Mrs. Reeves had sent her 
some of her clothes. The portmanteau was ordered to be 
brought up. 

Then Miss Grandison, sitting down on the bed by my 
cousin, took her hand ; and, feeling her pulse. Are you sure, 
my patient, that you shall not suffer if you are permitted to 
rise] Will you be calm, serene, easy? Will you banish 
curiosity 1 Will you endeavour to avoid recollection ? 

1 will do my endeavour, answered my cousin. 

Miss Grandison then rung, and a maid-servant coming 
up, Jenny, said she, pray give your best assistance to my 
lovely patient. But be sure don't let her hurry her spirits. 
I will lead Mr. Reeves into my dressing-room. And when 
you are dressed, my dear, we will either return to you here, 
or expect you to join us there at your pleasure. 

And then she obligingly conducted me into her dressing- 
room, and excused herself for refusing to let us talk of in- 
teresting subjects. I am rejoiced, said she, to find her 
more sedate and composed than hitherto she has been. 
Her head has been greatly in danger. Her talk, for some 
hours, when she did talk, was so wild and incoherent, and 
she was so full of terror, on every one's coming in her 
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sight, that I would not suffer any body to attend her but 
myself. 

I left her not, continued Miss Grandison, till eleven ; 
and the housekeeper, and my maid, sat up in her room all 
the rest of the night. 

I arose before my usual time to attend her. 1 slept not 
well myself. I did nothing but dream of robbers, rescues, 
and murders : such an impression had the distresses of this 
young lady made on my mind. 

They made me a poor report, proceeded she, of the night 
she had passed. And, as I told you, she fainted away this 
morning, a little before you came, on her endeavouring to 
give me some account of her affecting story. 

Let me tell }ou, Mr. Reeves, I am as curious as you can 
be, to know the whole of what has befallen her : but her 
heart is tender and delicate: her s))irits are low; and we 
must not pull down with one hand, uhat we build up with 
the other : my brother also will expect a good account of 
iiiy charge. 

I blessed her for her goodness. And finding her desirous 
of knowing all that I could tell her, of our cousin's charac- 
ter, family, and lovers, I gave her a brief history, which ex- 
tremely pleased her. Good God ! said she, what a hap- 
piness is it, that such a lady, in such distress, should meet 
with a man as excellent, and as much admired, as herself! 
My brother, Mr. Reeves, can never marry but he must 
break half a score hearts. Forgive me, that I bring him 
in, whenever any good person, or thing, or action, is spoken 
of. Every body, 1 believe, who is strongly possesseti of a 
subject, makes every thing seen, heard, or read of, that 
bears the least resemblance, turn into and serve to illustrate 
that subject. 
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But here I will conclude Ibis letter, in order to send it 
by the post. Besides, I have been so much fatigued in 
body and mind, and my wife has also becrt so much dis- 
tuibed in her ninid, that 1 must give uay to a call of rest. 

I will pill sue tlie subject, the now agreeii])le subject, in 
the morning ; and perhaps shall despatch what I shall far- 
ther write, as you must be impatient for it, by an especial 
messenger. 

Sir Rowland was here twice yesteiday, and once to-day. 
My wife caused him to be told, that Miss Byron, by a sud- 
den call, has been obliged to go a little way out of town 
for two or three days. 

lie proposes to set out for Caermarthen the beginning 
of next week. lie hoped he should not be denied taking 
his corporal leave of her. 

If our cousin has a good day to-morrow , and no return 
of her fits, she proposes to be in tow n on Monday. I am 
to wait on her, and Sir Cliarics and his sister, at breakfast 
on Monday morning, and to attend her home; where theic 
will be joy indeed, on her arrival. 

Pra} recciie for yourself, and make for me to your 
lady, and all friends, my compliments of congratulation. 

1 have not had either leisuie or inclination, to inquire 
after the villain, w ho has given us all this disturbance. 

Ever, ever yours, 

Saturday night. ARCHIBALD REEVES, 
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LETTER XXVIL 

FROM MR. REEVES, TO GEORGE SELBY, ESQ. 

[In continuation.] 

jMiss’Granbison went to iny cousin, to see how she 
bore rising, supposing her near dressed. 

She soon leturned to me. The most clianning woman, 
T tliink, said she, I ever saw ! hut she tronihles so, that I 
have persuaded her to lie down. I ajiswerod for you, that 
you would stay dinner. 

I must beg excuse, madam. I liave an excellent wife. 
Slie loves Miss Ilyrou as her life : she will be impatient to 
know 

Well, well, wtII, say no more, Mr. Reeves; my brother 
has redeemed oiie prisoner, and his sister has taken 
anotlier ; and glad you may be that it is no v^ orse. 

I bowed, and looked silly, I believe. 

You look, and beg and pi ay, Mr. Reeves. When 
you know^ me better, yoifll tiiid me a very vvliiinsieal crea- 
ture : but imist stay to see Sir Chailcs. Would }oa 
go home to your wife with Iralt yom enand ? She woii t 
thank you for that, I can tell you, let her be as good a 
woman as the best. But, to condoii you, wc gi\e not into 
every modern fasliion. We viinc earlier than most people 
of our condition. My brother, though, in the main, above 
singularity, will, nevertbele^s, in things he thinks right, be 
governed by his owm rules, which are the laws of reason 
and convenience. You are ou horseback ; and, w ere I 
you, such good news as I should have to carry, consuler«« 
iug wliat might have liappened, would give luc wings, and 
anake me fly through the air with it 
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I Avas about to speak ; Come, come, I will have no 
denial, interrupted she ; I shall have a double pleasure, if 
you are present when Sir Charles conics, on hearing his 
account of what happened. You are a good man, and 
have a reasonable quayitity of wonder and gratitude, to 
heighten a common case into the marvellous. So sit down, 
and be quiet. 

I was equally delighted and surprised at her humourous 
raillery, but could not answer a single word. If it be 
midnight before you will sufler me to depart, thought I, 
I will not make another objection. 

While this amiable lady was thus entertaining me, we 
heard the trampling of horses — My brother I said she, I 
hope ! — He comes ! pardon the fondness of a sister who 
speaks from sensible effects — A father and a brother in 
one! 

Sir Charles entered the room. He addressed himself to 
me in a most polite manner, Mr. Reeves ! said he, as I 
understand from below — ^Then turning to his sister. Ex- 
cuse me, Charlotte, I heard this worthy gentleman was 
with you : and I was impatient to know how my fair 
guest 

Miss Byron is in a good way, I hope, interrupted she, 
but very weak and low spirited. She arose and dressed ; 
but I have prevailed on her to lie down again. 

Then turning to me, with a noble air, he both welcomed 
and congratulated me. 

Sir Ciiarles (irandison is indeed a fine figure. He is 
in the bloom of youth. I donT know that I have ever seen 
a handsomer or genteeler man. Well might his sister say, 
that, if he married, he would break half a score hearts, O 
this vile Pollexfen ! thought I, at the moment; could he 
draw upon, has he hurt, such a man as this I 
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After pouring out iny acknowledgments, in the name of 
several families, as well as in my own, I could not but 
inquire into the nature of the hurt he had received. 

A very trifle! — My coat only was hurt, Mr. Reeves. 
The skin of my left shoulder raked a little, putting his 
hand upon it. 

Thank God! said I: — ^Thank God, said Miss Grandb 
son — But so near ! — O the villain! what might it have 
been ! 

Sir Hargrave, pent up in a chariot, had great disad- 
vantage. My reflections on tlie event of yesterday yield 
me the more pleasure, as I have, on inquiry, understood 
that he will <lo well again, if he will be ruled. 1 would 
not, on any account, have had his instant death to answer 
for. But no more of this just now. Give me the partb 
ciilars of the young lady's state of health. I left her in a 
very bad way. — You had advice 1 

Miss Grandison gave her brother an account of all that 
had been done ; and of every thing that had passed since 
lie went away ; as also of the character and excellencies of 
the lady whom he had rescued. 

I confirmed what she said in my cousin’s favour ; and he 
very gratefully thanked his sister for her care, as a man 
would do for one the nearest and dearest to him. 

We then besought him to give an account of the glo- 
iious action, which had restored to all that knew her, the 
darling of our hearts. 

I will relate all he said, in the first person, as nearly in 
his own w^ords as possible, and will try to hit the coolness 
with which he told the agreeable story. 

‘ You know, sister,' said he, * the call I had to town. It 
‘ was happy that I yielded to your importuuity to attend 
^ you hither. 
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‘ About two miles on this side Hounslow 1 saw a chariot 

* and six driving at a great rate. I also had ordered Jerry 

* to drive pretty fast. 

* The coachman seemed inclined to dispute the way 
' with mine. This occasioned a few moments* stop to 
‘ both. 1 ordered iny coachman to break the wav. 1 
‘ don't love to stand upon trifles. My horses were fresh : 

* I had not come far. 

‘ The curtain of the chariot we met was pulled down. 

* I saw not who was in it ; but, on turning out of the way, 

* I knew, by the arms, it was Sir Hargrave Pollexfen*s. 

* There was in it a gentleman, \vho immediately pulled 

* up the canvass. 

* I saw, however, before he drew it up, another person, 

* wrapt up in a mans scarlet cloak. 

* For God’s sake! help, help! cried out the person: 

* for God’s sake help ! 

* I ordered my coachman to stop. 

* Drive on, said the gentleman ; cursing his coachman : 

* drive on, when I bid you. 

^ Help ! again cried she, but with a voice as if her 

* mouth was half stopt. 

* I called to my servants on horseback to stop the 

* postilion of the other chariot: and I bid Sir Hargraves 

* coachman proceed at his peril. 

* Sir Hargrave called out, on the contrary side of the 

* chariot, (his canvass being still up on that next me,) with 

* vehement execrations, to drive on. 

* I alighted, and went round to the other side of the 

* chariot. 

‘ Again the lady endeavoured to cry out. I saw Sir 

* Hargrave struggle to pull over her mouth a handkerchief, 

* which was tied round her head. He swore outrageously. 
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* The moment she beheld me, she spread out both her 

hands — For God's sake 

‘ Sir Hargrave Pollexfen, said I, by the arms. — You are 
engaged, 1 doubt, in a very bad affair. 

‘ I am Sir Hargrave Pollexfen; and am carrying a 

fugitive wife. — Your own wife. Sir Hargrave] 

‘ Yes, by G — ! said he ; and she was going to elope 
from me at a damned masquerade. — See ! drawing aside 
the cloak, detected in the very dress ! 

‘ O, no ! no ! no ! said (he lady 

‘ Proceed, codchinan, said he, and cursed and swore 

‘ Let me ask the lady a question. Sir Hargrave. 

‘ You are impel tinent, sir. Who the devil are you ? 

‘ Are you, madam, Lady Pollexfen ? said L 

‘ O, no ! no ! no ! — was all she could say 

‘ Two of my ser\auts came about me; a third held the 
head of the horse on which thfj postilion sat. Three of 
Sir Hargrave's aj)proached on their horses ; but seemed 
as if afraid to come too near, and parleyed together. 

‘ Have ail eye to those fellows, said L Some base w ork 
is on foot. You’ll presently be aided by passengers. 
Sirrah, said I to the coachman, (for he lashed the horses 
on,) proceed at your peril. 

‘ Sir Hargrave then, with violent curses and threateii- 
ings, oidered him to drive over every one that opposed 
him. 

‘ Coachman, proceed at your peril, said 1. Madam, 
will you 

* O, sir, sir, sir, relieve, help me for God’s sake ! I am 
in a villain’s hands ! Tricked, vilely tricked, into a vil- 
lain’s hands. Help, help, for God’s sake ! 

* Do you, said I to Frederick, cut the traces, if you 
cannot otherwise stop this chariot. Bid Jerry cut the 

VOL. I. P 
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* reins, and then seize as many of those fellows as you can^ 

* Leave Sir Hargrave (o me. 

' The lady continued screaming and crying out for help. 
‘ Sir Hargrave drew his swoid, which he had held 
‘ between his knees in the scabbard ; and then called mioii 
‘ his servants to tire at all that opposed Jiis progress. 

‘ My servants, Sir Hargrave, have tiie-arms as well as 
‘ yours. They will not dispute my orders. Don’t pro- 
‘ voke me to give tlie word. 

‘ Then addressing the ladv. Will you, mad.nn, put your- 

* self into my protection ? 

‘ O yes, yes, yes, with mv whole Juait — Di ar good sir, 
‘ protect me ! 

‘ I opened the cliaiiot door. Sir Hargrave made a pass 
‘ at me. Take thafy and be damned to you, for your in- 
‘ science, scoundrel ! said he. 

‘ I was avvaie of this thrust, and put it by; but his 

* sword a little raked my shoulder. 

* My sword was in my hand, but undrawn. 

‘ The chariot door remaining open, (I was not so ceie- 
‘ monious, as to let down the foot-step to tcdvC the gentle- 
‘ man out,) I seized him by the collar before be could 
‘ recover himself from tlie pass be bail made at me ; and 
*■ with a jerk, and a kind of twist, hud him under the hind 
‘ wheel of his chariot. 

* I wrenched his swoid from Inm, and snapped it, and 
‘ flung thti two pieces ovct my head. 

* His coachman cried out for his master. IMine threatened 

* his if he stined. T he postilion was a boy. My servant 

* had made him dismount, !)efoie he joined the other two, 

* whom I bad ordered aloud to endeavour to seize (but my 
‘ view was only to terrify) wretches, who, knowing the 
‘ badness of their cause, were before terrified. 
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^ Sir Hargrave’s mouth and face were vei^ bloody. I 
believe I might hurt him with the pommel of my sword. 

‘ One of his legs, in his sprawling, had got between the 
spokes of his chariot wdieel. I thought that was a for- 
tunate circumstance for preventing further mischief ; and 
charged his coachman not to stir with the chariot, for his 
master’s sake. 

‘ He t ried out, cursed, and s^vore. I believe he was 
bruised nidi the fall. The jerk was violent. So little 
able to suppoit an offence. Sir Hargrave, upon his own 
principles, should not have been so ready to give it. 

* I had not ilrawn my sword: 1 hope I never shall be 
provoked to do if in a private (juarrel. I should not, 
however, have scrupled to draw it, on such an occasion 
as this, had there been an absolute necessity for it. 

‘ The lady, though greatly t(*rrificd, had disengaged 
herself from the man’s cloak. . 1 had not leisure to con- 
sider her dress ; but I was struck with her figure, and 
more with her terror. 

‘ I ofiered my hand. I thought not now of the foot- 
step, any more than I did before: she not of any thing, 
as it seemed, but lier deliverance. 

‘ Have you not read, Mr. Reeves, (Pliny, I think, gives 
the relation,) of a flighted bird, that, pursued by a 
hawk, flew for protection into the bosom of a man pas- 
sing by ? 

‘ In like manner, your lovely cousin, the moment I 
returned to the chariot door, instead of accepting of my 
offered hand, throw herself into my arms. — O save me ! 
save me ! — Slie was ready to faint. She could not, I 
believe, have stood. 

‘ I carried the lovely creature round Sir Hargrave’s 
horses, and seated her in my chariot. — Be assured^ 
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* madam, said I, that you arc in honourable hands* I uill 

* convey you to my sister, wlio is a young lady of honour 
‘ and virtue. 

‘ She looked out at one window, then at the otlier, in 

* visible terror, as if fearing still Sir Hargrave. Tear 
‘ nothing, said I : I vill attend you in a moment. I shut 
‘ the chariot door, 

‘ I then went backward a few paces, (keeping, however, 

* the lady in niy eye,) to see what had become of my 

* servants. 

‘ It seems, that at their first coming up pretty near 
^ with Sir Hargrave’s hoisemen, they presented their 
‘ pistols. 

‘ Wliat sliall we do, Wilkins, or Wilson, or some surli 
‘ name, said one of Sir Hargrave’s men to another, all 
‘ three of them on their defence? Fly for it, answered the 
‘ fellow. We may swing for this. I see onr master down. 

* There may be murder. 

‘ Their conscieucos put them to flight. 

‘ My servants pursued them u little way; but weie 
‘ returning to support tlieir master just as I had put the 
‘ lady into my chariot. 

‘ I saw Sir Hargrave at a distance, on his legs, suj>- 

* ported by his coachman. He limped ; leaned his whole 
‘ w'eight upon his servant ; and seemed to be in agonies. 

* I bid one of my servants tell him who I w as. 

* He cursed me, and threatened vengeance. He cursed 
' my servant ; and still more outrageously his own scouu- 

* drels, as he called them. 

* I then stept back to my chariot. 

* Miss Byron had, through terror, sunk down at the 
^ bottom of it ; where she lay panting, and could only say, 

^ on my approach^ Save me ! Save me ! 
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* I reassured her. I lifted Iier on the seat, and brought 

* her to iiiy sister; and what followed, 1 suppose, Cliar- 
‘ lotte, bowing to her, you have told Mr. Reeves,! 

We were both about to break out in grateful applauses ; 
but Sir Charles, as if designing to hinder us, proceeded : 

‘ You see, Mr. Reeves, what an easy conquest this was* 

‘ You see what a small degree of merit falls to iny share. 

* The violator's conscience was against him. The con- 
‘ sciences of his fellows were on my side. My own ser 
' vants are honest woithy men. They love their master. 

‘ In a good cause I would set any three of them against 
‘ six wlio were engaged in a bad one. Vice is the greatest 
‘ coward in the world, when it knows it will be resolutely 
‘ opposed. And what have good men, engaged in a right 
‘ cause, to fcarT 

What an admirable man is Sir Charles Graiidison! — 
Th us thinking! thus acting! 

I explained to Sir Charles wlio this Wilson was, whom 
the others consulted, and were directed by ; and what an 
implement in this black transaction. 

To what other man's protection in the w orld, Mr, Selby, 
could our kinswoman have been obliged, and so little mis- 
ebief followed ? 

Sir Hargrave, it seems, returned back to town. 

What a recreant figure, my dear Mr. Selby, must be 
make, even to himself! — A villain. 

Sir Charles says, that the turnpike men at Smallbury 
Oieen told bis servants, on their attending him to town 
after the happy rescue, a formidable story of a robbery 
committed a little beyond Hounslow by half a dozen vil- 
lains on horseback, upon a gentleman in a chariot and six ; 
which had passed through that turnpike but half an hour 
before be was attacked ; and that the gentleman, about an 
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hour and half before Sir Charles went through, returned to 
town, wounded, for advice ; and they heard him groan as 
he passed through the turnpike. 

I should add one circumstance, said Sir Charles : Do 
you know, Charlotte, that you have a rake for }our 
brother? — A man on horseback, it seems, came to the 
turnpike gate, whilst the turnpike men were telling my ser- 
vants this story. Nothing in the world, said he, but two 
young rakes in their cliariots and six, one robbing the other 
of a lady. I and two other passengers, added the man, 
stood aloof to see the issue of the afl'air. We expectt'd 
mischief ; and some there was. One of the by-standors was 
the better for the fray ; for he took up a silver-hilled sword, 
broken in two pieces, and rode off with it. 

Sir Hargrave, said Sir Charles, smiling, might well give 
out that he was robbed ; to lose such a prize as Miss 
Byron, and his sword besides. 

I a^ked Sir Charles, if it were not advisable to take 
measures with the villain? 

He thought best, he said, to take as little notice of the 
affair as possible, unless the aggressor stirred in it. Mas- 
querades, added he, are not creditable places for young 
ladies to be known to be insulted at them. They arc 
diversions that fall not in with the genius of the English 
commonalty. Scandal will have something to say from 
that circumstance, however causeless. But Miss Byron s 
story told by herself, will enable you to resolve upon your 
future measures. 

So, Sir Charles seems not to be a friend to masque- 
rades. 

I think, were I to live a hundred years, I never would 
go to another. Had it not been for Lady Betty — She has, 
indeed, too gay a turn for a woman of forty, and a mother 
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of cliildren. Miss Byron, I dare say, will be afraid of 
giving the lead to her for Hr* futnre. But, excepting my 
wife and self, nobody in town lias suffered more than Lady 
Betty on tliis occasion. Indeed slie is, I must say, an 
oliligiiig, welbmeaning woman: and she also declares, (so 
much has she been affected with IVliss Byron's danger, oi' 
which she takes herself to be the innocent cause,) that she 
will never again go to a nrasqneraile. 

I long to have Miss Byrons account of this horrid 
affair, — God grant, that it may not he buch a one, as will 
hiy us under a necessity — But as our cousin has a great 
notion of female delicacy — I know not what I would say 
We must have patience a little while longer. 

Miss Grandison’s eyes shone with pleasure all the lime 
her brother was giving his lelation. 

I can only say, my brother, said s1h‘, when he had done, 
that you liave lescued an angel of a vsoman ; and you have 
made me as happy by it, as yourself. 

I have a generous sister, Mr. Reeves, said Sir Charles. 

Till I knew my brother, Mr. Reeves, as I now know 
him, I was an inconsiderate, unreflecting gill. Good and 
evil, which immediately alfected not m>sclf, were almost 
alike indifferent to me. But lie has awakened in me a 
capacity to enjoy the true pleasuie that arises from a 
benevolent action. 

Depreciate not, my Charlotte, your own worth. Ab- 
sence, Mr. Reeves, endears. \ have been long abroad : 
not much above a year returned : but, when you know us 
belter, you will ffiid I have a partial sister. 

Mr. Reeves will not they think me so. But I w^ill go 
and see how my fair patient does. 

She went accordingly to my cousiiu 
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O, Sir Charles, said I, what an admirable woman is Miss 
Graiidison ! 

My sister Charlotte, Mr. Reeves, is, indeed, an excellent 
woman. I think myself happy in her : but I tell her 
sometimes, that 1 have still a more excellent sister : and it 
is no small instance of Charlotte's greatness of mind, that 
she herself will allow me to say so. 

Just then came in the ladies : the two charming creatures 
entered together, Miss Grandison supporting my trem- 
bling cousin. But she had first acquainted her, that she 
would find Sir Charles in her dressing-room. 

She looked indeed lovely, though wan, at her first en- 
trance; but a fine glow overspread her cheeks, at the sight 
of her deliverer. 

Sir Charles approached her, with an air of calmness and 
serenity, for fear of giving her emotion. She cast her 
eyes upon him, with a look of the most respectful grati 
tude. 

I will not oppress my fair guest with many words ; but 
permit me to congratulate you, as I hope I may, on your 
recovered spirits — Allow me, madam 

And he took her almost motionless hand, and conducted 
her to an easy chair that had been set for her. She sat 
down, and would have said something ; but only bowed to 
Sir Charles, to Miss Grandison, and me; and reclined her 
head against the cheek of the chair. 

Miss Grandison held her salts to her. 

She took them into her own hands, and smelling to them^ 
raised her head a little : forgive me, madam ! Pardon me, 
sir! O, my cousin, to me — How can I — So oppressed 
with obligations I — Such goodness ! — No words I — My gra- 
titude I — My full heart ! 
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And then she again reclined her head, as giving up hope- 
lessly the effort she made to express her gratitude. 

You must not, madam, said Sir Charles, sitting down by 
her, over-rate a common benefft. — Dear Miss Byron, (per-^ 
mit me to address myself to you, as of long acquaintance,) 
by u hat Mr. Reeves has told my sister, and both have told 
me, I must think yesterday one of the happiest days of my 
life. I am sorry that our acquaintance has begun so much 
at your cost : but you must let us turn this evil appearance 
into real good. I have two sisters : the world produces 
not more woithy women. Let me henceforth boast that I 
have three : and shall I not then have reason to rejoice in 
the event that has made so lovely an addition to my family 1 

Then taking her passive hand with the tenderness of a 
truly affectionate brother, consoling a sister in calamity, 
and taking his sister’s, and joining both ; Shall I not, ma- 
dam, present my Charlotte to a sister 1 And will you not 
permit me to claim as a brother under that relation? — Our 
Miss Byron’s Christian name, Mr. Reeves? 

Harriet, sir. 

My sister Harriet, receive and acknowledge your Chai 
lotto. My Clrarlotte 

Miss Graiidison arose, and saluted my cousin; who 
looked at Sir Charles with reverence, as well as gratitude ; 
at Miss Grandison with delight ; and at me with eyes 
lifted up : and after a little struggle for speech ; How shall 
I bear this goodness ! said she — This, indeed, is bringing 
good out of evil ! — Did 1 not say, my cousin, lliat I was 
fullcu into the company of angels? 

I was afraid she would have fainted. 

Wc must endeavour, Mr. Reeves, said Sir Charles to me, 
to lessen the sense owr Miss Byron has of her past danger, 
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in order to bring down to reasonable limits, tJie notion she 
has of her obligation for a common relief. 

Miss Grandisoij ordered a few drops on sugar — You 
must be orderly, my sister Harriet, said she. Am 1 not 
your elder sister 1 My elder sister makes me do what she 
pleases. 

Oh ! madam ! said my cousin— — 

Call me not madam; call me your Charlotte. My bio- 
ther has given me and himself a sister — Will you not own 
me ? 

How can a heart bo\ved down b\ obligation, and good- 
ness never to be returned, rise to that lovely faniiliant}, 
by which the obligersso generously distinguish theinsel\es? 
My lips and my heart, I will be so bold as to say, evei 
went together : but liow — And yet so sweetly invited. 
My — niy — my Charlotte, (withdrawing her hand from 
Sir Charles, and clasping both her arms round Miss (iian- 
disons neck, the two woithiest bosoms of the se\ joining 
as one,) take your Hai net, person and mind — May i be 
found w^orthy, on pi oof, of all this goodness 1 

Lady Betty has just left us. I read to her what I liavr 
written since my visit to Coliiebrook, She shall not, she 
says, recover her eyes for a week to come. 

The women, Mr. Selby, are ever looking forward on cer- 
tain occasions. Lady Betty and iny wife extended their 
wishes so far, as that they might be able to call Miss Gran- 
dison and our Miss Byron sisters ; but by a claim that 
should exclude Sir Cliailes as a biother to one of them. 

Should Sir Chailes — But no more on this subject — Vet 
one word more: wliea the ladies had mentioned it, t 
could not help thinking that this graceful and tnily tine 
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^rutleiiiau seems to be the only man, \\ horn our rousiii luts 
yet s(‘eu, that would meet with no great dithculty fiom her 
on such an application. 

But Sir Charles has a great estate, and still greater ex- 
pectations from my Lord W . His sister says, he would 

break half a score hearts, were he to marry — So, for that 
matter, wouhl our Miss B^ron. But once more — Not ano- 
ther word, however, on this subject. 

I staid to dine with this amiable brother and sister. IMy 
cousin exerted herself, to go down, and sat at table for one 
half' hour: but changing countcnaiicc, once or twice, as 
she sat, IMiss Grandison would attend her up, and make 
her lie do\Mi, I took leave of her, at hei quitting the 
table. 

On Monday I hope to see her once more among us. 

if our dear Miss Byron cannot urite, you will pcihaps 
have one letter more, my dear Mr. Selby, fiom 

Your cver-affectionate 

ARCHIB\LD REEVES 

My servant is this monieiit returned with }our letter. 
Indeed, iiiy dear Mr. Selby, theie uie two or three 
passages in it, that would have cut me to the heart ^ 
had not the <leai cieatuie been so happily restored 
to our hopes. 


Scr Lettci \\iv. p. 177. 
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LETTER XXVIII. 

MR. REEVES. — IN CONTINUATION. 

Mond.iy night, Feb. 20, 

I WILL write one more letter, iny dear eousin Selb}, and 
then I will give up my pen to. our beloved cousin. 

I got to Colnebrook by nine this morning. 1 had the 
pleasure to find our Miss Byron recovered beyond my 
hopes. She had a very good night on Satin day ; aiul all 
Sunday, she said, was a cordial day to her from morning 
till night; and her night was quiet and happy. 

Miss Grandison staid at home jesleiday to keep my 
cousin company. Sir Cliarles pa.>sed the greatest pail of 
the day in the lihrarv. The U\o ladies were liardls ever 
separated. My cousin expresses herself in raptures, when- 
ever slie speaks of this brother and sister. Mis.^ (iran- 
dison, she says, (and indeed every one must see it,) is one 
of the frankest and most communicative of women. Sir 
Charles appears to he one of tlie most iimeserved of men, 
as well as one of the most polite. He makes not his guests 
uneasy with his civilities: but you see freedom and ease in 
his whole deportment; and the stranger cannot doubt but 
Sir Charles will be equally pleased \Mth freedom and ease, 
in return. I had an eneoui aging proof of the justness of 
this observation this moining fiom him, as ue sat at 
breakfast. I had expiessed myself, occasionally, in such a 
manner, as shewed more respect than freedom : jMy dear 
Mr. Reeves, said he, kindred minds ^vili be intimate at first 
sight. Receive me early into the list of your friends; I 
have already numbered you aiuoiig mine. I should think 
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amiss of myself, if so good a man as I am assured Mr^ 
Reeves is, sliould, by liis distance, shew a diffidence of me, 
that would not permit his mind to mingle with mine. 

Miss Grandison, my cousin says, pul her on relating to 
her, her ^hole history; and the liistories of the several 
persons and families to whom she is related. 

Miss Byron concluding, as well as I, that Sir Charles 
would rather take his place in the coach, than go on horse- 
hack to town ; and being so happily recovered, as not to 
give us apprehension about her healing tolerably the little 
journey ; I kept my horse in our return, and Sir Charles 
went in the coai li. This motion coming from Miss Byron, 
I rallied her upon it when I got her home : but she won't 
forgive me, if she knows that 1 told you whose the motion 
was. And yet the dear creature's eyes sparkled with plea- 
sure u hen she had cariied her point. 

1 was at home near half an hour before the coach ar- 
rived ; and was a welcome guest. 

My dear Mrs. Reeves toLJ me, she had expected our 
arli^al before diimer, and hoped Sir Charles and his sister 
would dine Avith us. I hoped so too, I told her. 

I found there Lady Betty and Miss Clements, a favourite 
of us all, both impatiently waiting to see my cousin. 

Don’t be jealous, Mr. Reeves, said my Avife, if after what 
I have heard of Sir Cliarles Grandison, and AAhat he has 
done for us, I run to him with open arms. 

1 give you leave, my dear, to love him, replied I ; and to 
express your love in Avhat manner you please. 

I have no doubt, said Lady Betty, that I shall break my 
heart, if Sir Charles takes not very particular notice of 
me. 

He shall have my prayers, as well as my praises, sai(j[ 

Miss Clements. 
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Slie is acquainted witli the whole sliocking affair. 

When the coach stopt, and the bell rung, the serxants 
contended who should first run to tlie door. 1 welcomed 
them at the coach. Sir Charles handed out Miss Byron ; 
I, Miss Grandison: Sally, said my cousin, to her raptuied 
maid, take care of Mrs. Jenny. 

Sir Charles was received, by Mrs. Reeves, as T expccfed. 
She was almost speechless with Joy. He saluted her : but 
I think, as I tell her, the first motion was hers. He w^as 
then obliged to go round; and my cousin, I do assure you, 
looked as if she w ould not w ish to have been neglected. 

As soon as the ladies could speak, they j)oured out their 
blessings and thanks to him, and to Miss Grandison ; whom, 
with a most engaging air, he presented to each lady; and 
the, as engagingly, saluted her sister Harriet by that tender 
rotation, and congiatulated them, and Miss Byron, and her- 
self, upon it; kindly bespeaking a family relation for her- 
self through her clear IMiss Byron, were her words. 

When we were seated, my wife and Lady Betty wanted 
to enter into the particulars of the happy deliverance, in 
praise of the deliverer; but Sir Charles interrupting them. 
My dear IMrs. Reeves, said he, yon cannot be too careful 
of this jewel. Every thing may be trusted to her own dis- 
cretion ; but how can we well blame the man who would 
turn thief for so rich a treasure? I do assure you, my 
sister Harriet, [Do you know, Mrs. Reeves, that 1 Jiave 
found my third sister ? Was she not stolen from us in her 
cradle?] that if Sir Hargrave wall repent, I will forgive him 
for the sake of the temptation. 

Mrs. Reeves was pleased with this address, and has talked 
of it since. 

I never can forgive him, sir, said Miss Byron, were it 
but 
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That he has laid you under such an obligation, said 
Miss Grand ison, patting her hand with her fan, as she sat 
over against her: but hush, child I You said that before! 
— And then turning to Mis. Reeves, lias not our new^-found 
sister a very proud heart, Mrs. Reeves ? 

And, dearest JMiss Grandison, rej)licd my smiling, de- 
lighted cousin, did you not ask that question before? 

I did, child, I did; but not of Mrs. Reeves. — A compro- 
mise, iiouever — Do you talk no more of obligation, and 
ril talk no more of pridf\ 

Charlotte Justly chides her Hanii't, said Sir Charles* 
What must the man have licen that had declined his aid in 
a distnss so alarming? Not one wonl more, therefore, 
upon this subjec t. 

We were all disappointed, that this amiable brother and 
sister e\eus(‘d themsehcs from dining with us. All I mean 
of our own family; for Lady 'Betty and Miss Clements, 
not being aide to stay, were glad ihei/ did not. 

They took h'ave, amidst a thousand grateful blessings 
and acknowledgments: Miss Grandison promising to see 
her si^ster Harriet very soon again ; and kindly renewing 
her wishes of intimacy. 

When they went away, There goes your heart, Miss 
Byron, said Mrs. Reeves. 

IVue, answered Miss Byron, ifiny heart have no place in 
it for any thing hut gratitude, as I believe it has not. 

Miss (Jrandison, added she, is the most agreeable of 
women 

And Sir Cliarles, rejoined Mis. Reeves, archly, is the 
most ^/wagreeable of men. 

Forbear, cousin, replied Miss Byron, and blushed. 

Well, well, said Lady Betty, you need not, my dear, be 
ashamed, if it be so. 
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Indeed you need not, joined in Miss Clements : I nevci 
S4iw SI liner man in my life. Such a lover, if one might 
have him 

Jf, if — replied Miss Byron — But till if is out of the 
question, should there not be such a thing as discretion. 
Miss Clements? 

No doubt of it, returned that young lady ; and if it be 
to be shewn by any woman on earth, where there is such a 
man as this in the question, and in such circumstances, it 
must be by Miss Byron. 

Miss Byron was not so thoroughly recovered, but that 
her spirits began to flag. We made her retire, and, at her 
request, excused her coming dowm to dinner. 

I told you I had accepted of the offer made hy I^dy 
Betty, when we were in dreadful uncertainty, that her 
steward should make further inquiries about the people at 
Paddington. Nothing worth mentioning has occurred from 
those inquiries; except confirming, that the widow' and her 
daughters are not people of bad characters. In all like- 
lihood they thought they should entitle themselves to the 
thanks of all Miss Byron s friends, when the marriage was 
completed with a man of Sir Hargrave's fortune. 

The messenger that I sent to inquire after that Bagcn- 
halfs character, has informed ns, that it is a very jirofligate 
one ; and that he is an intimate of Sir Hargrave : but no 
more is necessary now, God be praised, to be said of him. 

The vile wretch himself, I hear, keeps his room ; and it 
js whispered, that he is more than half crazed ; insomuch, 
that his very attendants are afraid to go near him. We 
know not the nature of his huit; but hurt he is, though 
in a fair way of recovery. He threatens, it seems, destruc- 
tion to Sir Charles, the moment he is able to go abroad. 
God preserve one of the worthiest and best of men ! 
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Sir Hargrave has turned off all the servants, we are told, 
that attended him on his shocking, but happily disap- 
pointed, enterprise. 

Miss Byron intends to write to her Lucy, by to-morrow’s 
post, (if she continued mending,) an ample account of all 
that she suffered from the date of her last letter, to the 
hour of her happy deliverance. I am to give her minute.s, 
to the best of my recollection, of what I have written to 
you ; that so the account may be as complete as possible^, 
mid that she may write no more than is consistent willithe 
series, which she is required to preserve. She begins this 
evening, she bids me tell you, that you may be as little a 
while in suspence about her as possible : but if she cannot 
tinisii by to-morrow night, she will have an opportunity to 
despatch her letter on Wednesday by a servant of Mr. Gre- 
ville’s, w liom he left in town w'ith some commissions, and 
who promises to call for any thing we may have to send to 
Selby-house. 

Sir Rowland — But let my cousin wiite to you upon that 
and other matters. She knows what to say on that subject 
better than I do. 

Mean time I heartily congratulate every one of the deaj* 
family upon the return and safety of the darling of so many 
hearts ; and remain, dear Mr. Selby, 

Your most faithful and obedient servant, 

ARCHIBALD REEVED. 
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LETTER XXIX. 

MISS BYRON, TO MISS SELBY. 

Monday, Feb. 20- 

Is it again given me to write to you, my Lucy ! and in you, 
to all my revered friends ! to write with cliecrfulncss ! 
to call upon you all to rejoice with me ! — God be praised ! 

What dangers have I escaped ! IIow have my head and 
my heart been affecterl ; I dare not, as yet, think of the- 
anguish you all endured for me. 

With what wretched levity did I conclude my last 
letter! Giddy creature, that I was, vain and foolish I 

But let me begin my sad story. Your impatience all 
this while must be too painful. Only let me premise, that 
gaily as I boasted, when I wrote to you so conceitedly, as 
it might seem, of my dress, and of conquest, and I know not 
what nonsense, I took no pleasure at the place, in the 
shoals of fools that swam after me. I de.spise myself and 
them. Despised ! I was shocked at both. 

HTwo Lucifers were among them; but the worst, the very 
worst Lucifer of all, appeared in a harlequin dress. He 
lio})ped, and skij>t, and played tlic fool about me ; and at 
last told me, he knew Miss Byron ; and that he was, as he 
called himself, the des[)ised, the rejected, Sir Hargrave 
Pollexfen. 

He behaved, however, with complaisance ; and I had no 
a{)prehension of what I was to suffer from his villany. 

Mr. Reeves has told ^ou, that he saw me into the chair, 
provided for me by my \ile new servant. O, my Lucy ! 
one branch of my vanity is entirely lopt off. I must pre- 
tend to some sort of skill in physiognomy ! Never more 
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'will I, for this fellow's sake, presume to depend on my 
judgment of people's hearts framed from their countenances. 

Mr. Reeves has told you every thing about the chair, 
and the chairmen. How can I describe the misgivings of 
my heart wlien I first began to suspect treachery ! But 
when I undrew the curtains, and found myself farther de- 
hided by another false heart, whose help I implored, and in 
the midst of fields, and soon after tlie liglits put out, 1 
pierced the night air with my screams, till I could scream 
no more. I was taken out in fits ; and when I came a little 
to my senses, I found myself on a bed, three women about 
me ; one at my head, holding a bottle to my nose, my 
iiostiils sore with hartshorn, and a strong smell of burnt 
featliers; but no man near me. 

Where am 1 ? Who are you, niadam ? And ^^ho are you ? 
Where am 1 1 Weie the (iuestions 1 fii^t asked. 

The women were a inotlier and tno daughters. The 
mother answered, You are not in bad hands. 

Cod grant you say truth! said T. 

No harm is intended you ; only to make you one of the 
happiest of women. We would not be concerned in a had 
action. 

I liope not: I hope not: let me engage your pity, ma- 
dam. You seem to be a mother: these young gentle- 
women, I presume, are your daugliters. Save me from 
ruin, I beseecli you, madam: save me from ruin, as you 
would your daughters. 

These young women arriuy daughters. They are sober 
and modest women. No ruin is intended you. One of 
the richest and noblest men in England is your admirer : 
he dies for you: he assures me, that he intends lionourable 
marriage to you. You arc not engaged, he sa>s : and you 
must, and you sliall he his. You may save murder, ma- 
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dam, if you consent. He resolves to be the death of aiir 
lover whom you encourage. 

This must be the vile contrivance of Sir Hargrave Pol 
lexfen, immediately cried I out: is it not] Is it not 
Tell me ; I beg of you tell me. 

I arose, and sat on tlie bed-side ; and at that moment ii 
came the vile, vile Sir Hargrave. 

I screamed out. He threw himself at iny feet. I re 
dined my head on the bosom of the elderly person, and b; 
hartshorn and water they had much ado to keep me out o 
a fit. Had he not withdrawn ; had he kept in my sight ; 
should certainly have fainted. But holding up my head 
and seeing only the women, I revived : and began to pra} 
to beg, to offer rewards, if tiiey would facilitate my escape 
or procure my safety : but then came in again the hatei 
man. 

I beg of you. Miss Byron, said he, with an air of greate 
haughtiness than before, to make yourself easy, and hea 
what I have to say. It is in your own choice, in your owi 
power, to be what you please, and to make wie what yoi 
please. Do not therefore needlessly terrify yourself. Yoi 
see I am a determined man. Ladies, you may with 
draw 

Not and leave me here! — And as they w'ent out, 
pushed by llie mother, and between the daughters, am 
followed the foremost into the parlonr; and then sun! 
down on my knees, wrapping ray arms about her : O saw 
me ! save me ! said I. 

The vile wretch entered. I left her, and kneeled to him 
I knew not what I did. I remember, I said, wringing in; 
handsy If you have mercy ; if you have compassion ; let mi 
now, now, I beseech you, sir, this moment, experienci 
your mercy. 
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He gave them some motion, I suppose, to withdraw ; 
^for by that time the idow and the other daughter were 
in the parlour ;) and they all three retired. 

I have besought yoxt^ madam, and on my knees too, to 
shew me mercy : but none would you shew me, inexorable 
Miss Byron ! Kneel, if you will ; in your turn kneel, sup- 
plicate, pray ; you cannot be more in earnest than I was* 
Now are the tables turned. 

Barbarous man ! said I, rising from my knees. My 
spirit was raised: but it as instantly subsided. I beseech 
you. Sir Hargrave, in a quite frantic way, wringing my 
Jiands, and coming near him, and then running to the win- 
dow% and then to tlie door, (without meaning to go out at 
either, had tliey been open; for whither could I go?) and 
then again to him; Be not, I beseech you. Sir Hargrave, 
cruel tome. I never was cruel to any body. You know 
f was civil to you ; I was very civil 

Yes, y es, and veiy determined. You called me no 
names. 1 call you none. Miss Byron. You were very 
civil. Hitherto / have not been uncivil. But remember, 
madam — But, sweet and evcr-adorable creature, and he 
clasped his arms about me, your very terror is beautiful ! 
I can enjoy your terror, madam — and the savage would 
have kissed me. My averted head frustrated liis intention ; 
and at his feet I besought him not to treat the poor crea- 
ture, whom he had so vilely betrayed, with indignity. 

/ dont hit your fancy f madam ! 

Can you be a malicious man. Sir Hargrave ? 

You don't like my morals, madam ! 

And is this the way. Sir Hargrave, are these the means 
you take, to convince me that I ought to like them ? 

Well, madam, you shall prove the mercy in me, you 
would not shew. Yon shall see that I cannot be a mali- 
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cious man ; a revengeful man : and yet you have raised my 
pride. You shall find me a moral man. 

Then, Sir Hargiave, will I bless you from the bottom of 
my heart ! 

But you know what will justify me, in every eye, for the 
steps I have taken. Be mine, madam : be legally mine. I 
offer you my honest hand. Consent to be Lady Pollexfen 
— No punishment, I hope — or, take the consequence. 

What, sir ! justify by so poor, so very poor, a com- 
pliance, steps that 30U ha\c so basely taken! — Take iny 
life, sir: but iny hand and my lieart arc my own : lliey 
ne\cr shall be sepaiated. 

I arose from my knees, trembling, and threw myself 
upon the window-seat, and wept bitterly. 

He came to me. I looked on this side, and on that, 
wishing to avoid him. 

You cannot tU, madam. You are securely mine: and 
mine still more securely you shall be. Don’t provoke 
me: don’t make me desperate. By all that’s good and 
holy— — 

He cast his eyes at my feet : then at my face ; then threw 
himself at my feet, and embraced iny knees with his odious 
arms. 

I was terrified. I screamed. In ran one of the daugh- 
ters — ^Good sir; Pray, sir! — Did you not say you would 
be honourable ? 

Her mother followed her in — Sir, sir! In my house 

Thank God, thought I, the people here are better than I 
liad reason to apprehend they were. But, O my Lucy ! 
they seemed to believe, that marriage would make amends 
for every outrage. 

Here let me conclude this letter. I have a great deal 
more to say. 
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LETTER XXX. 

MISS BYRON. — IN CONTINUATION. 

AV HAT a plague, said the wretch to the women, do you 
come in for ? I thought you knew your own sex better 
than to mind a woman’s squalling. They are always ready, 
said the odious fellow, to put us in mind of the occasion 
we ought to give them for crying out. I have not offered 
the least rudeness. 

I hope not, sir. I hope my house — So sweet a crea- 
ture- — 

Dear blessed, blessed woman, (frantic with terror, and 
mingled joy, to find myself in better hands than 1 expected 
— Standing up, and then sitting down, I believe at every 
sentence,) protect me ! Save me ! Be my advocate ! Indeed 
I have not deserved this treacherous treatment. Indeed I 
am a good sort of body : (I scarce knew w hat I said :) all 
my friends love me; they will break their hearts, if any 
mishap befall me : they are all good people : you would 
love them dearly if you knew them: Sir IIa» grave may 
have better and richer w ives than I : pray prevail upon him 
to spare me to my friends, for their sake. I wdll forgive 
him for all he has done. 

Nay, dear lady, if Sir Hargrave will make you his law- 
ful and true w ife, there can be no harm done, surely. 

I will, I will, Mrs. Awberry, said he, I have promised, 
and I will perform. But if she stand in her own light — 
She expects nothing from my morals — If she stand in her 
own light ; and looked fiercely 

God protect me! said I; God protect me! 
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Tlic gentleman is without, sir, said the woman. O how 
my heart, at that moment, seemed to be at my throat! 
WJiat gentleman, thought I ! Some one come to save me ! 
— O, no ! 

And instantly entered the most horrible looking clergy- 
man that I ever belield. 

This, as near as I can recollect, is his description — A 
vast tall, big-boned, splay-footed man. A shabby gown ; 
as shabby a wig ; a huge red pimply face ; and a nose that 
hid half of it, when he looked on one side, and he seldom 
looked foi e-right when I saw him. He had a dog's-eared 
roinmon-prayer book in his hand, which once had been 
gilt ; opened, horrid sight 1 at the page of matrimony ! 

Yet I was so intent upon making a friend, when a man, 
a clergyman appeared, that I heeded not, at his entrance, 
his frightful visage, as I did afterwards. I pushed by Sir 
Hargrave, turning him half round with my \eheinence, and 
made Mrs. Awberry totter; and, throwing myself at the 
clergyman’s feet, Man of God, said I, my hands clasped, 
and held up; man of God ! (lientlcman ! Worthy man! — 
A good clergyman must be all this ! — If ever you had 
children ! save a poor creature ! basely tricked away from 
all her friends! innocent! thinking of no harm to any 
body ! I would not hurt a worm ! I love every bod\ ! — 
Save me from violence ! Give not your aid to sanctify a 
base action. 

The man snuffled his answer through his nose. When 
he opened his pouched mouth, the tobacco hung about his 
great yellow teeth. He squinted upon me, and took giy 
clasped hands, which were buried in his huge hand : Rise, 
madam ! kneel not to me ! no harm is intended you. One 
question, only : Who is that gentleman before me, in the 
silver-laced clothes ? What is his name ? 
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He is Sir Ilargnive Pollcxfen, sir: a wicked, a very 
wicked man, for all he looks so ! 

The vile wretch stood smiling, and enjoying iny distress. 
O, niadani ! a very hon-our-abh -man ! bowing, like a 
sycophant, to Sir Hargrave. 

A^d who, pi ay, madam, are you? What is your name? 
Harriet Byron, sir! A poor innocent creature, (looking 
at my dress,) though I make sucli a vile appearance — 
(iood sir, your pit\ ! and I sunk <lown again at his feet. 

Of Nortluiinptonshire, madam ? You aic a single wo- 
man ! Your uucIeS name 

Is Selby, sir. A very good man — 1 will rewaid you, 

sir, as the most grateful heart 

All is fair: all is above board: all is as it was repre- 
sented. I am above biibcs, madam. You will be the 
happiest of women before day-break — Good people ! — The 
three women advanced. » 

Then I saw what an ugly wretch he w as ! 

Sir Hargrave advanced. The tw o horrid creatures raised 
me between them. Sir Hargrave took my struggling hand; 
and then I saw^ another ill-looking man enter the room, 
who, I suppose, was to gi\e me to the hated man. 

Dearly beloved, began to read the suulliing monster 

O, my Lucy! does not your heart ache for your 
Harriet? Mine has seemed to turn over and over, round 
and lound, I don’t know how , at the recital, — It was ready 
to ehoak me at the time. 

1 must break off, for a few minutes. 
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LETTER XXXL 

MISS BYRON. — IN CONTINUATION. 

I WAS again like one frantic. J’eacl no njore ! said I ; 
and, in my frenzy, dashed the book out of the minister':! 
hand, if a minister he was. I beg your pardon, sir, said I ; 
but you must read no further. I am basely betrayed 
hither. I cannot, I will not, be his. 

Proceed, ))rocced, said Sir Hargrave, taking my hand by 
force; viiago vis she is, I will o\\n Iier for my wife. — Aic 
you the genthy the civil Miss Byron, madam? looking 
sneeringly in my face. 

Alas ! iny Lucy, I was no virago : I was in a perfect 
frenzy ; but it was not an unhappy frenzy ; since, in all 
probability, it kept me from falling into tits; and tits, th(‘ 
villain had said, should not save me. 

Dearly helovedy again snullled the wictch. O, iny 
Lucy! I shall never love these woids. How many odious 
circumstances invert the force of the kindest words 1 Sii 
Hargrave still detained my struggling hand. 

I stamped, and threw myself to the length of my arm, 
as he held my hand. No dearly beloveds, said I. I was 
just beside myself. What to say, what to do, I knew' not. 

The cruel wretch laughed at me : No dearly beloveds ! 
repeated he. Very comical, 'faith, and laughed again : 
But proceed, proceed, doctor. 

We are gathered together here in the sight of God, read 
be on. 

This affected me still more. I adjure you, sir, to the 
minister, by that God in whose sight you read, we aie 
gathered together, that you proceed no further. I adjure 
you. Sir Hargrav e, in the same tremendous name, that you 
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‘itoj) fiiiilier proceedings. My life take: witJi all my 
Jieart, take my life : but my haii<l never, never, will 1 join 
with yours. 

Proceed, doctor: Doctor, pi ay pioceed, said the vile 
Sir Mai grave. When the day dawns, she will be glad to 
own her uiaiiiage. 

Pioceed at your peril, sir, said I. If you are really and 
truly a minister of that God whose presence what you 
luue read supj)os*es, do nof proceed : do not make me 
desperate. — Madam, tuiuing to the widow, you are a 
mother, and ha\e gi\cn me room to ho])e you ari' a good 
woman ; look upon me as if I were one of those daughters 
whom 1 see before me : Could you see one of them thus 
tieated I I)(‘ar young uoineii, turning to eacli, can you 
unconeeinedly look on, and see a j)oor creature tricked, 
betrayed, and thus violently, basely treated, and not make 
iny case your own I Speak for me ! Plead for me ! Be my 
ad\oeates ! Each of you, if ye are women, plead for me, as 
you Avoiild yoursehe.s wish to be pleaded for, in my cir- 
cumstances, and wer<‘ thus barbarously used! 

Tlie young women wept. Hie mother was moved. 

I wM3iidei I kept my head. IMy brain w^as on tire, 
J>tiil, still, the unmoved Sir Hargrave eiicd out, Proceed^ 
proceed, doctor: to-moiiow, befoie iioofi, all will be as it 
should be. 

The mail who stood aloof (the slyest, sodden-faced crea- 
ture I cA cr saw) came neaier — To the question, doctor, and 
to itiy part, if you jiiease! — Am not I her father ? — To the 
question, doctor, if you please! — The geiitlew^omen wiU 
prepare her for w hat is to follow'. 

O, thou man! of heait the most obdurate and vile! 
And will ye, looking at every person, one hand lield up, 
(for still the vile man griped the other quite benumbed 
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hand in his iron paw,) and adjuring each, will ye sec this 
violence done to a poor young creature I — A soul, gentle- 
women, you may have to answer for. I can die. Never, 
never, will I be his. 

Let us women talk to the lady by ourselves. Sir Har- 
grave. Pray your honour, let us talk to her by ourselves. 

Ay, ay, ay, said the parson, by all means : let the 
ladies talk to one another, sir. She may be brought to 
consider. 

He let go my hand. The widow took it ; and was 
leading me out of the room — Not up stairs, I hope, 
madam, said I. 

You shan’t then, said she. Come, Sally; come. Deb; 
let us w'omen go out together. 

They led me into a little room adjoining to the parlour: 
and then, my spirits subsiding, I thought 1 should have 
fainted an ay. I had more hartshoni and water poured 
down my throat. 

When they had brought me a little to myself, they 
pleaded with me Sir Hargrave's great estate. — What au.‘ 
riches to me 1 Dirt, dirt, dirt ! I hate them. They cannot 
purchase peace of mind ; 1 want not riches. 

They pleaded liis honourable love — I my invincible 
aversion. 

He was a handsome man — The most odious in my eyes 
of the human species. Never, never should my consent be 
had to sanctify such a baseness. 

My danger ! and that they should not be able to save 
me from worse treatment 

How ! — Not able ! — Ladies, madam, is not this your 
own house ? Cannot you raise a neighbonrhood ? Have 
you no neighbours ? A thousand pounds will I order to be 
paid into your hands for a present before the week is out ; 
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I pledge my honour for the payment ; if you will but save 
me from a violence, that no worthy woman can see offered 
to a distressed young creature ! — A thousand pounds ! — 
dear ladies ! — only to save me, and see me safe to my 
friends ! 

The wretches in the next room, no doubt, heard all 
that passed. In at that moment came Sir Hargrave: 
Mrs. Awberry, said he, with a visage swelled with malice, 
young ladies, we keep you up ; we disturb you. Pray 
retire to ^oiir own rest: leave me to talk with this per- 
verse woman. She is mine. 

Pray, Sir Hargrave, said Mrs. Awberry 

Leave her to me, I say: — Miss Byron, you ^hall Ix* 
mine. Your Grevilles, madam, your Fenwicks, your 
Orines, when they know the pains and the expense I hav(‘ 
been at, to secure you, shall confess me their superior-- 
Shall confess 

III wickedness, in cruelty, sir, you are every man’s 
superior. 

You talk of cruelty, Miss Byron ! tiiumphing over scores 
of prostiute io\eis, madam! You remember your treat- 
ment of me, madam! kneeling, like an abject wretch at 
your feet ! Kneeling for pity ! But no pity could touch 
your heart, madam! — Ungrateful, pioud girl! — ^Yet I am 
not humbling y ou : take notice of that : I am not huni- 
])Iiiig you : I am proposing to exalt you, madam. 

Vile, vile debasement ! said I. 

To exalt Miss By ion into Lady Pollexfen. And yet if 
you hold n9t out your hand to me 

He would have snatched my hand. I put it behind me. 
He would have snatched tlie other: I put that behind me 
too: and the ^ile wretch would tlien have kissed iny 
undefended neck : but, with both my hands, I pushed his 
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audacious forehead from me. Charming creature I he 
called me, with passion in his look and accent : then, 
cruel, proud, ungiateful: and swoie by lii?» Maker, tliat if 
I would not give niy hand instantly, instcatl of ejcalling 
me, he would humble me. Ladies, pray withdraw, said he, 
leave her to me : Either Lady Poliexfon, or what I please : 
rearing himself proudly up! She may be ha]>j)y if she will. 
Leave her to me. 

Pray, sir, said the youngest of the two daughters; and 
wept for me. 

Greatly hurt, indeed, to be the wife of a man of my 
fortune and consequence! But leave her to me, I say. — I 
will soon bring down her )>ride: What a tievil, am 1 to 
creep, beg, pray, entreat, and only for a ivif( / But, 
madam, said the insolent wietch, you will be mine upon 
easier terms, peihaps. 

IMadam, prai/^ madam, said the widow to me, eonsider 
what }OU aie about, aad whom you refuse. Can y>u lune 
a handsomer man I Can \ou ha>e a man of greater loi- 
tune? Sir Hargrave means nothing but w hat is honourable. 
You are in bis power— — 

In his power, inad<un ! returned I : I am in pours. Y ou 
are mistress of this house. 1 claim the protect iois of it. 
Have you not neighbours '? piotection 1 pul myelf 

under. Then ilasping my arms about lier, lock me fiom 
him till you can liave help to secure to you the privilege 
of your m\n house ; and deliver me safe to my friends, and 
I will share my fortiino with your two daughters. 

The wicked man took the inolher and youngest daughter 
each by her hand, after he had disengaged the fonner fj oni 
my clasping arms, and led them to the door. The eidei 
followed them of her own accord. They none of tliem 
struggled against going. I begged, prayed, besought tliem 
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"not lo j^;o, and, when they did, would have thrust myself 
out with them: but the wrctdi, in shutting them out, 
•squeezed me dreadfully, as 1 was half in, half out ; and 
my nose gushed out with blood. 

I screamed : he seemed frightened : but instantly reco- 
vering myself — So, so, you have done your worst !--r-You 
have killed me, I hoj)e. 1 was out of biealli ; iny stomach 
was very much pressed, and one of my arms was bruised. 
I have the marks still; for he <'lapt to tlie door with vio 
lence, not knowing, to do him justice, that 1 was m) fonvaid 
in the door-way. 

I was in dreadful pain. I talked half wildly, I re- 
member. I tlirew^ myself in a chair. So, so, you haw 
killed me, t hope —Well, now I hope, now I hope, you are 
satistied. Now may you moan over the poor creature you 
have destioyed : for he expressed great tenderness and 
consternation; and I, for my part, felt such pains in my 
hosoiii, tliat, having never felt such before, I really thought 
1 was biniscd to death : Repeating my foolish so, so, — But 
1 foigive you, said I — Only, sir, call to the geiillewomen, 
sir. —Retire, sir. Let me have iny own sex only about me. 
My head swam; iny eyes failed me; and I fainted quite 
away. 


LETTEll XXXI 1. 

Miss BYRON. — IN CONTINUATION. 

I UNDERSTOOD afterwards that he was in the most 
dreadful consternation. He had fastened the door upon 
me and himself ; and, for a few moments, v^as not enough 
present to himself to open it. Yet crying out upon his 
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God to have mercy upon him, and running about thr 
room, the women liastily rapped at the door. Then he 
ran to it, opened it, cursed himself, and besought them to 
recover me, if possible. 

They said I liad death in my face ; they lamented over 
me : my nose had done bleeding : but, careful of his own 
safety in the midst of his terror, he took my bloody hand- 
kerchief; if I did not recover, he said, that should not 
appear against him ; and he hastened into the iie\t room, 
and thrust it into the fire ; by whicii wt'ie sitting, it seems, 
(he minister and his helper, oxer some burnt brandy. 

O, gentlemen! cried the wietch, nothing can be dom* 
to-night. Take this; and gave them money. The lady is 
ill a fit. I wisJi you well home. 

The younger daughter reported this to me afterwards* 
and what follows : They had desired the maid, it seems, to 
bring them more Ibiug, and a jug of ale; and they would 
sit in the chimney-corner, they said, till peep of da\ : but 
tlie same young vxoman, v\ho vxas taken oft’ fiom her 
errand, to assbt me, finding me, as they all thought, not 
likely to recover, ran in to them, and declared, that the 
lady was dead, certainly dead ; and what, said she, will 
become of us all ? This terrified the two men. They said, 
it was then time for them to be gone. * Accordingly, taking 
each of them another dram, they snatched up their hats 
and sticks, and away they hurried ; hoping, the doctor 
said, that, as they were innocent, and only meant to serve 
the gentleman, their names, whatevei happened, xvould not 
be called in question. 

When 1 came a little to myself, I found the three 
women only witli me. I was in a cold sweat, all over 
shivering. There was no fire in that room : they led mt‘ 
into the parlour, wliicli the two men had quitted, and sat 
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me down in an elbow chair ; for I could hardly stand, or 
support myself; and chafed my temples with Hungary- 
water. 

Wretched creatures, men of this cast, my Lucy, thus to 
sport with the healths and happiness of poor creatures 
whom they pretend to love ! I am afraid I never shall be 
what I was. At times I am very sensible at my stomach 
of this violent squeeze. 

The mother and elder sister left me soon after, and 
went to Sir Hargrave. I can only guess at the result of 
their deliberations by what followed. 

The younger sister, with compassionate frankness, an- 
swered all my questions, and let me know all the above 
particulars. Yet she wondered that I could refuse so 
handsome and so rich a man as Sir Hargrave. 

She boasted much of their reputation. Her mother 
would not do an ill thing, she said, for the world : and she 
had a brother who had a place in the custom-house, and 
was as honest a man, though she said it, as any in it. 
She owned that she knew my new vile servant; and 
praised his fidelity to the masters he had served, in such 
high terms, as if she thought all duties were comprised in 
that one, of obeying his principals, right or wrong. Mr. 
William, she said, was a pretty man, a genteel man, and 
slie believed he Avas worth money ; and she was sure 
would make an excellent husband. 1 soon found that the 
simple girl was in love with this vile, tliis specious fellow. 
She could not bear to hear me hint any thing in his 
disfavour, as, hy way of warning to her, I would have 
done. But she was sure Mr. William Avas a doAvnright 
honest man ; and that, if he were guilty of any bad thing, 
it Avas by command of those to Avhom he oAved duty : and 
thcif are to be ansAAciable for that, aou know, madam. 

A or. I. n 
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We were broke in upon, as I was intending to ask more 
questions, (for I find this Wilson was the prime agent in all 
this mischief,) when the elder sister called out the younger : 
and instantly came in Sir Hargrave. 

He took a chair, and sat down by me, one leg thrown 
over tlie knee of the other ; his elbow upon that knee, and 
his hands supporting his bowed down head ; biting his 
lips ; looking at me, then from me, then at me again, five 
or six times, as in malice. 

Ill-natured, spiteful, moody wretch ! thought I, (trem- 
bling at his strange silence, after such hurt as he had done 
me, and what I had endured, md still felt in my stomach 
and arm,) what an odious creature tliou art. 

At last I broke silence. I thought I would be as mild 
as I could, and not provoke him to do me farther mis-* 
chief. Well have you done. Sir Hargrave, (have you not ?) 
to commit such a violence upon a poor young creature 
that never did nor thought you evil ! 

I paused. He was silent. 

What distraction have you given to my poor cousins 
Reeves ! How my heart bleeds for them ! 

I stopt. He was still silent. 

I hope, sir, you are sorry for the mischief you have 
done me ; and for the pain you have given to my friends ! 
-—I hope, sir 

Cursed ! said he. 

I stopt, thinking he would go on ; but he said no more ; 
only changing his posture ; and then resuming it. 

These people, sir, seem to be honest people. I hope 
you designed only to terrify me. Your bringing me into 
no worse 'company is an assurance to me that you meant 
better, than 

Devils all ! interrupted he 
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I thought he was going on ; but he grinned, shook his 
head, and then again reclined it upon his liand. 

I forgive you, sir, the pain you have given me. — But my 
friends — As soon as day breaks (and I hope that is not far 
off) I will get the women to let my cousins Reeves- 

Then up he started — Miss Byron, said he, you are a 
woman; a woman — and held up his hand, clenched. 
1 knew not what to think of his intention. 

Miss Byron, proceeded he, after a pause, you are the 
most consummate hypocrite that I ever knew in ray life : 
and yet I thought tlrat the best of you all could fall into 
fits and swoonings wlienever you pleased. 

/ was now silent. I trembled. 

D -d fool ! ass ! blockhead ! womans fool ! — I ought 

to be d d for my credulous folly! — 1 tell you. Miss 

Byron — then he looked at me as if he were crazy; and 
walked two or three times about the room. 

To be dying one half hour, and the next to look so 
provoking 

1 was still silent. 

I could curse myself for sending away the parson. 1 
thought I had known something of women’s tricks — but 
yet your arts, your hypocrisy, shall not serve you, raadara. 
What I failed in ha cy shall be done ehctuhere. By the 
great God of heaven, it shall ! 

I wept. I could not then speak. 

Can’t you go into fits again? Can't you? said the bar- 
barian ; with an air of a piece with his words ; and using 
other words of the lowest reproach. 

God deliver me, prayed I to myself, from the hands of 
this madman 1 

I arose, and as the candle stood near the glass, I saw in 
it my vile figure, in this abominable habit, to which. 
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till then, I had paid little attentidiu O how 1 scorned 
myself! 

Pray, Sir Hargrave, said I, let me heg that you will 
not terrify me further. I will forgive you for all you have 
hitherto done, and place it to niy own account, as a proper 
punishment for consenting to be thus marked for a vain 
and foolish creature. Your abuse, sir, give me leave to 
say, is low and unmanly : but, in the light of a punish* 
ment, 1 will own it to be all deserved : and let here my 
punishment end, and I will thank you; and forgive you 
with my whole heart. 

Your fate is determined^ Miss Byron. 

Just then came in a servant-maid with a capuchin, who 
whispered something to him : to which he answered, ThaVs 
well 

He took the capuchin; the maid withdrew; and ap- 
proached me with it. I started, trembled, and was ready 
to faint. I caught hold of the back of the elbow-chair. 

Your fate is determined^ madam, repeated the savage — 
here, put this on — now fall into fits again — put this on ! 

Pray, Sir Hargrave— 

And pray. Miss Byron : what has not been completed 
here> shall be completed in a safer place ; and that in my 
own way — Put this on, I tell you. Your compliance may 
yet befriend you. 

Where arc the gentlewomen? — ^Where are 

Gone to rest, madam — John, Frank, called he out. 

In came two men-servants. 

Pray, Sir Hargrave — Lord protect me — Pray, Sir Har- 
grave — where are the gentlewomen ? — Lord protect me ! 

Then running to the door, against which one of the men 
stood — Man, stand out of the way, said 1. But he did not : 
he only bowed. 
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1 cried out, Mrs. , I forget your name : Miss 

— — , and t’other Miss , I forget your names — If 

you are good creatures, as I hoped you were 

I called as loud as my fears would let me. 

At last came in the elder sister—O, madam! good 
young gentlewoman ! 1 am glad you are come, said 1. 

Awd so am I, said the wicked man. — Pray, Miss Sally, 
put on this lady’s capuchin. 

Lord bless me ! for why 1 for what I I have no ca- 
puchin I 

I would not permit her to put it on, as she would liave 
^one. 

The savage then wrapt his arms about mine, and made 
me so very sensible, by his force, of the pain I had had 
by the squeeze of the door, that I could not help crying 
out. The young woman put on the capuchin, whether I 
would or not. 

Now, Miss Byron, said he, make yourself easy ; or com- 
mand a fit, it is all one : my end will be better served by 
the latter — Miss Sally, give orders. 

She ran out w ith the candle. Frank, give me the cloak, 
said Sir Hargrave. 

The fellow had a red cloak on his arm. His barbarous 
master took it from him. To your posts, said he. 

Tiic two men withdrew in haste. Now, my dearest life, 
said he, with an air of iusuU, as 1 thought, you command 
your fate, if you are easy. 

He threw the cloak about me. 

I begged, prayed, would have kneeled to him ; but all 
was in vain : the tiger-hearted man, as Mr. Greville had 
truly calkd him, mufikd me up in if ; and by force car-^ 
ried me through a long entry to the fore door. There was 
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ready a chariot and six ; and that Sally was at the door 
with a lighted candle. 

I called out to her. I called out for her mother; for 
the other sister. I besought him to let me say but six 
words to the widow. 

But no widow was to appear; no younger sister: she 
was perhaps more tender-hearted than the elder : and, in 
spite of all my struggles, prayers, resistance, he lifted me 
into the chariot. 

Men on liorscbaek were about it. 1 thought that Wilson 
was one of them ; and so it proved. Sir Hargrave said to 
that fellow, you know what tale to tell, if you meet with 
impertinents. And in he came himself. 

I screamed. Scream on, my dear, upbraidingly, said he ; 
and barbarously mocked me, imitating, low wretch ! the 
bleating of a sheep — [Could you not have killed him for this, 
my Lucy ?] — Then rearing himself up. Now am I lord of 
Miss Byron ! exulted he. 

Still I screamed for help ; and he put his hand before 
my mouth, though vowing honour, and such sort of stuff ; 
and, with his unmanly roughness, made me bite jny lip. 
And away lashed the coachman w ith your poor Harriet. 


LETTER XXXIIl. 

MISS BYRON. — IN CONTINUATION. 

As the chariot drove by houses, I cried out for help once 
or twice, at setting out. But, under pretence of preventing 
my taking cold^ he tied a handkerchief over my face, liead. 
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and mouth, having first muffled me up in the cloak ; pres* 
sing against my arm with his whole weight, so that I had 
not my hands at liberty. And when he had done, he seized 
them, and held them both in his left hand, while his right 
arm thrown round me, kept me fast on the seat : and ex- 
cept that now and then my struggling head gave me a little 
opening, I was blinded. 

But at one place on the road, just after I had screamed, 
and made another effort to get my hands free, I heard 
voices ; and immediately the chariot stopt. Then how inj 
heart was filled with hope ! But, alas ! it was momentary, 
I heard one of his men say, (that Wilson I believe,) The best 
of husbands I assure you, sir; and she is the worst of wives 

I screamed again. Ay, scream and be d d, I hearc 

said in a stranger’s voice, if that be the case. Poor gen- 
tleman ! I pity him with all my heart. And immediately 
the coachman drove on again. 

The vile wretch laughed ; ThaPs you^ my dear, and hug- 
ged me nDuiid. You are the d d wife. And again lu 

laughed ; By my soul I am a charming contriver ! Grevillc 
Fenwick, Orme, where are you now 1 — By my soul, tlii; 
will be a pretty story to tell, when all your fears are over 
my Byron! 

I was ready to faint several times. I begged for air 
and when we were in an open road, and I suppose then 
was nobody in sight, he vouchsafed to pull down the blind 
ing handkerchief, but kept it over my mouth ; so that, ex 
cept now and then, that I struggled it aside with my head 
(and my neck is still, my dear, very stiff with my efforts t< 
free my face,) I could only make a murmuring kind o 
noise. 

The curtain of the fore-glass was pulled down, and ge 
ncrally the canvass on both sides drawn up. But I was sun 
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to be made acquainted when we came near houses, by his 
care again to blind and stifle me up. 

A little before w'e w^ere met by my deliverer, I had, by 
getting one band free, unmuflUed myself so far as to see (as 
I had guessed once or twice before by the stone pavements) 
that we were going through a town ; and then I again ve- 
hemently screamed. But he had the cruelty to thrust a 
handkerchief into my mouth, so that I was almost strangled ; 
and my mouth was hurt, and is still sore, with that and his 
former violence of the like nature. 

Indeed, he now and then made apologies for the cruelty, 
to which, he said, he was compelled, by my invincible ob- 
stinacy, to have recourse. I was sorely hurt, he said, to be 
the wife of a man of his consideration ! But I should be 
that, or worse. He was in fm' it, (he said more than once,) 
and must proceed. I might see that all my resistance was 
in vain. He had me in his net : and, d — n him, if he were 
not revenged for all the trouble 1 had given him. You 
keep no terms with me, my Byron, said he once ; and d — n 
me, if I keep any with you ! 

I doubted not hb malice : his love had no tenderness in 
it : but how could 1 think of being consenting, as I may 
say, to such barbarous usage, and by a man so truly odi- 
ous to me? What a slave had I been in spirit, could I have 
qualified on such villainous treatment as 1 had met with I 
or had I been able to desert myself! 

At one place the chariot drove out of the road, over 
rough ways, and little hillocks, as I thought, by its rock- 
ing ; and then, it stopping, he let go my hands, and endea- 
voured to sooth me. He begged 1 would be pacified, and 
offered, if I would forbear crying out for help, to leave my 
eyes uninuffled all the rest of the way. But I would not, 

1 told him, give such a sanction to his barbarous violence. 
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On the chariot’s stopping, one of his men came up, and 
put a handkerchief into his master’s hands, in which were 
some cakes and sw^eetnieats ; and gave him also a bottle 
of sack, with a glass. Sir Hargrave was very urgent with 
me to take some of the sweetmeats, and to drink a glass 
of the w ine : but I had neither stomach nor will to touch 
cither. 

He ate himself very cordially. God forgive me, I wished 
in my heart, that there were pins and needles in every bit 
he j>ut into his mouth. 

He drank two glasses of the wine. Again he urged me. 
I said, I hoped I had eaten and drank my last. 

You have no dependence upon my honour, madam, 
said the villain; so cannot be disappointed much, do 
what I will. Ungrateful, proud, vain, obstinate, he called 
me. 

What signifies, said he, shewing politeness to a woman 
w ho has shewn none to me, though she was civil to every 
other mail 1 Ha, ha, ha, hah ! What, my sweet Byron, I 
don’t hit your fanc^ ! You don't like my morals ! laughing 
again. My lovely fly, said tlie insulting wretch, hugging 
rue round in the cloak, how prettily have I wrapt you 
about in my web ! 

Such a provoking low wretch ! — I struggled to free my- 
self ; and unhooked the curtain of the fore-glass : but he 
wrapt me about the closer, and said he would give me his 
garter for my girdle, if I would not sit still, and be or- 
flerly. Ah, my charming Byron I said he, your opportu- 
nity is over — all your struggles will not avail you— will 
not avail you. That’s a word of your own, you know . 1 

will, however, forgive you, if you promise to love me now \ 
But if you stay till I get you to the allotted place; then, 
madam, take what follows. 
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I saw that I was upon a large, wild, Iieath-Iike place, 
between two roads, as it seemed. I asked nothing about 
iny journey s end. All I had to hope for as to an escape, 
(though then 1 began to despair of it,) was u])on the road, 
or ill some town. My journey's end, I knew, must be the 
beginning of new trials; for 1 was resolved to suffer death 
rather than to marry him. What 1 now was most appre- 
hensive about, was, of falling into fits ; and I answered to 
his barbarous insults as little as possible, that I might not 
be provoked beyond the little strength I had left me. 

Three or four times he ofi'ercd to kiss me ; and cursed 
my pride for resisting him: making him clasp a cloud, was 
his speech, (aiming at wit,) instead of his Juno ; calling the 
cloak a cloud. 

And now, my dear Byron, said he, if you will not come 
to compromise with me, I must dress you again for the 
journey. We will stop at a town a little further, (beckon- 
ing to one of his men, and, on his approaching, whispering 
to him, his whole body out of the chariot,) and there you 
shall alight ; and a very wwthy woman, to whom I shall 
introduce you, will persuade you, perhaj>s, to ^dke refresh- 
ment, though I cannot. 

You are a very barbarous man, Sir Hargrave. I have 
the misfortune to be in your power. You may dearly re- 
pent the usage I have already received from you. You 
have made my life of no estimation with me. I will not 
contend. 

And tears ran down ray cheeks. Indeed, I thought my 
heart was broke. 

He wrapt me up close, and tied the handkerchief about 
my mouth and head. I was quite passive. 

The chariot had not many minutes got into the great 
foad again, over the like rough and sometimes plashy 
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wround, when it stopt on a dispuU' between the coachman, 
and the coachman of another chariot and six, as it pioved. 

Sir Hargrave luid but jnst drawn my handkerchief closer 
to my ey^s, wlien this happened. Hinder not my tears 
from llowiiig, said I ; struggling to keep my e>es free, the 
cloak enough mutHing me, and the handkerchief being over 
my mouth; so that my voice could be but just heard by 
him, as I imagine. 

He looked out of his chariot, to see the occasion of this 
stop ; and then I found means to disengage one hand. 

I heard a gentleman's voice directing his own coachman 
to give way. 

I then pushed up the handkerchief with my disengaged 
hand, from my mouth, and pulled it clos^n over my eyes, 
and cried out for help : help, for God's sake ! 

A man's voice (it was my deliverer s, as it happily proved,) 
bid Sir Hargrave's coachman proceed at Iiis peril. 

Sir Hargrave, with terrible oaths and curses, ordered 
him to proceed, and to diive through all opposition. 

The gentleman called Sir Hargrave by his name ; and 
charged him with being upon a bad design. 

' The vile wretch said, he had only secured a runaway 
wife, eloped to, and intending to elope from, a masque- 
rade, to her adulterer, [horrid !] — he put aside the cloak, 
and appealed to ray dress, 

I cried out. No, no, no, five or six times repeated ; but 
could say no more at that instant, holding up then both 
iny disengaged hand« for protection. 

The wicked man endeavoured to muffle me up again, 
and to force the handkerchief, which I had then got under 
my chin, over my mouth ; and brutally cursed me. 

The gentleman would not be satisfied with Sir Hargrave’s 
»tory. He would speak to me. Sir Hargrave called him 
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impertinent, and other names ; and asked who the devil 
he was? with rage and contempt. — ^The gentleman, how- 
ever, asked me, and with an air that promised deliverance, 
if I were Sii Hargrave's wife. 

No, no, no, no — I could only say. 

- For my own part, I could have no scruple, distressed as 
I was, and made desperate, to throw myself into the pro- 
tection, and even into the aims, of my deliverer; though 
a very hue young gentleman. It would have been vtry 
hard, had I fallen from bad to bad ; had the sacred name 
of protector been abused by another Sir Hargrave, who 
w^ould, have had the additional crime of betraying a conti^ 
deuce to answ cr for. But, however this had proved, an 
escape from tlie present evil was all 1 lm(J in niy head at 
the time. 

But you may better conceive, than I can express, the 
terror 1 was in, when Sir Hargrave drew bis sword and 
pushed at the gentleman with such words as denoted (for 
I could not look that way,) he had done him mischief. But 
W'hen I found my oppressor, my low-meaning, and soon 
after low -laid oppressor, pulled out of the chariot, by the 
brave, the gallant man, (which was done with such force, 
as made the chariot rock,) and my protector safe ; I was 
as near fainting with joy, as before I had been with terror. 
I had shaken off the cloak, and untied the handkerchief. 

He carried me in his arms (I could not walk) to his own 
chariot. 

I heard Sir Hargrave curse, swear,, and threaten. I was 
glad, however, he was not dead. 

Mind him not, madam, fear him not, said Sir Charles 
GrandisOn: [you know his noble name, my Lucy:] coachman, 
drive not over your master : lake care of your master; or 
some such w ords he said, as he lifted me into his ow n clia- 
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riot. He came not in, but shut the chariot door, as soon 
as he had seated me. 

He just surveyed, as it were, the spot, and bid a servant 
let Sir Hargrave know who he was ; and then came back 
to me. 

Partly through terror, partly through weakness, I Jjad 
sunk to the bottom of the chariot. He opened tlie door, 
entered, and, with all the tenderness of a brother, soothed 
me, and lifted me on the seat once moie. He ordered his 
coachman to drive back to Cohiebrook. In accents of 
kindness, he told me, that he had there at present the 
most virtuous and prudent of sisters, to whose care he 
would commit me, and then proceed on his journey to 
town. 

How irresistibly welcome to me was his supporting arm, 
thrown round me, as we Jlew back, compared to that of 
the vile Sir Hargrave ! 

Mr. Reeves has given you an account from the angelic 
sister — O my Lucy ! they are a pair of angels ! 

I have written a long, long letter, or rather five letters 
in one, of my distresses, of my deliverance : and, uhen my 
heart is stronger, I will say more of the persons, as well as 
minds, of this excellent brother and sister. 

But what shall 1 do with my irratitude? O my dear, 1 
am overwhelmed with iny gratitude ! I can only express it 
in silence before them. Every look, if it be honest to my 
heart, however, tells it : reverence mingles with my grati- 
tude — yet there is so much ease, so niiicli sweetness, in 
the behaviour of both — O iny Lucy! Did I not find tlial 
my veuerdtioii of both is equal ; did I not, on examination, 
find, that the amiable sister is as dear to me, from her ex- 
pel iencod tenderness, as her brother from liis reaieinbered 
bravery, (which must needs mingle awe with my esteem); 
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in short, that I love the sister, and revere the brother; I 
should be afraid of my gratitude. 

I have over-written myself. I am tired. O, my gnifid- 
maniiiia ! you have never yet, while I have been in London, 
sent me your ever-valued blessing under your own hand ; 
yet, I am sure I bad it ; and your blessings, my dear 
uncle and aunt Selby ; and your pravers, my Lucy, my 
Nancy, and all my loves ; else my deliverance had not 
jierhaps follow^ed my presumptuous folly, in going dressed 
out, like the fantastic w' retch I apj)eared to be, at a vile, 
a foolish masquerade. — How often, throughout the several 
stages of my distress, and even in my deliverance, did I 
turn my eye to myself, and from myself, with the disgust 
that made a part, and that not a light one, of my punish- 
ment ! 

And so much, my Lucy, for mas(tuerades, and masque- 
rade-dresses, forewer! 

Fray let not any body nnneceasarily be acquainted with 
this shocking afiair: particularly neither Mr. Greville nor 
Mr. Fenwick. It is very probable, that they (especially 
Mr, Greville) would be for challenging Sir Hargiave, were 
it only on a supposition tiiat it w^ould give him an interest 
in me in the eye of the woi ld. You know that Mr, Greville 
watches for all opportunities to give himself consequence 
with me. 

Were any farthef mischief to happen to any body, I 
should be grieved beyond measure. Hitherto I have rea-* 
son to think, that a transaction so shocking is not very 
unhappily concluded. May the vile man sit himself down 
satisfied, and 1 shall be at illing to do so too ; provided I 
never more behold his face. 
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Mr. Reeves will send yow, with the above packet, a let- 
ter from Sir Charles Grandison, enclosing one from that 
vile Wilson. I can write no more just now, and they will 
sufficiently explain themselves. 

Adieu, my dearest Lucy. I need not say how imuh 1 
am, and ever will be, 

Your faithful affectionate 

HARRIET BYRON. 


LETTER XXXIV, 

MR CHARLES GRANDISON, TO AROH. REEVES, ESQ. 

DEAR SIR, Cdiiteibury, Feb. 

The enclosed long letter is just now brought to me. I 
pretend not to judge of the writer’s penitence. Yet his 
confessions seem ingenuous ; and he was not under any 
obligation to put them on paper. 

As I presume that you will not think it advisable to 
make the ineffectual attempt upon Miss Byrou public by a 
prosecution, perhaps your condescending to let the man’s 
sister know, tliat lier brother, if in earnest, may securely 
pursue the honest purposes lie mentions, may save the poor 
wretch from taking such courses as might be fatal, not 
only to Iiimself, but to imioceut persons, who otherwise 
may suffer by his being made desi>erate. 

The man, as you will see by his letter, if you had not 
a still stronger proof, has abilities to do mischief. He has 
been in bad hands, as he tells us, from his youth upwards, 
or he might have been an useful member of society. He 
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is a young man ; and if yet he could be made so, his re- 
formation will take from the number of the profligate, and 
add to that of the hopeful ; and who knows how wide the 
circle of his acquaintance is, and how many of them may 
be influenced by his example either way 1 If he marry the 
not-dishoiiest young woman, to whom he seems to be con- 
tracted, may not your lenity be a means of securing a 
whole future family on the side of moral honesty ] 

His crime, as the attempt was frustrated, is not capital : 
and, not to mention the service of such an evidence as 
this, should Sir Hargrave seek for a legal redress, as he 
sometimes weakly threatens, my hope makes me see a fur- 
ther good that may be brought about by this mans refor- 
mation. Wicked masters cannot execute their base views 
upon the persons of the innocent, without the assistance of 
wicked servants. What a nest of vipers may be crushed 
at once, or, at least, rendered unhurtful, by depriving the 
three monsters he names of the aid of such an agent I Men 
who want to save appearances, and have estates to forfeit, 
will sometimes be honest of necessity, rather than put them- 
selves into tlie power of untried villains. 

You will be so good as to make my compliments to }our 
lady, and to our lovely ward. You see, sir, that I join my- 
self with you ill the honour of that agreeable relation. 

I hope the dear lady has perfectly recovered her health 
and spirits. I am, good Mr. Reeves, 

Your most faithful and obedient servant. 


CHARLES GRANDISON. 
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LETTER XXXV. 

TO THE HONOURABLE SIR CHARLES GRANDISON, BART. 

Saturday, Feb. V6, 

In what an odious light must that wretch appear before 
tlie worthiest of men, wlio cannot but abhor himself! 

1 am the unhappy man who was hired into the service of 
the best of young ladies : whom I was the means of be- 
traying into the pow er of Sir Hargrave Pollexfen, from the 
ball in the Hay-market on Thursday night last. 

Your honour has made yourself an interest in Miss 
Byron s fate, as I may say, by your powerful protection. 
Pardon me if I give you some account of myself, and of 
transactions which perhaps w ill otherwise never be known : 
and this in justice to all round. 

My parentage was honest: my education was above my 
parentage. I set out with good principles : but I fell into 
a bad service. I was young and of a good natural dispo- 
sition ; but had not virtue enough to resist a temptation : I 
could not say no, to an unlawful thing, when my principals 
commanded my assent. 

I was, at first setting out, by favour of friends, taken as 
clerk to a merchant. In process of time I transacted his 
business at the custom-house. He taught me to make light 
of oaths of office ; and this by degrees made me think light 
of all moral obligations, and laid the foundation of my 
ruin. 

My master’s name was Bagenhall. He died ; and I was 
to seek. His brother succeeded to his fortune, which was 
very large : he was brought up to no business ; he was a 

VOL. I. s 
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gentleman: liis seat is near Reading. I was recommended 
hy liiiii to the service of a gentleman who was nominated 
to go abroad on a foreign embassy. I will name his name, 
lest .>our honour should imagine I have any design to evade 
the strictest truth; Sir Christopher Lucas; I was to be 
this genlleinaifs master of the horse abroad. 

The first service my new master employed me in, was 
to try to get for him the pretty daughter of an honest 
farmer. 

I had been out of place for a twelvemonth. Had I had 
twenty shillings ahrrehaud in the world, I would, I think, 
have said No. Nevertheless, I consulted, in confidence, my 
late master’s brother upon it. The advice he gave me, 
was, not to boggle at it: but if, he said, 1 could manage the 
matter so, as to cheat Sir Christopher, and get the girl for 
him, and keep the secret, he w ould give me 50/. 1 abhorred 
the double treachery of young Mr. Rageuhall : but under- 
took to serve Sir Christopher: and carried on a treaty 
with the farmer for bis daugliter; as if she were to be the 
wife of Sir Christopher; but not to be owned till he re- 
turned from abroad ; no, not even if she should prove 
with child. 

I found, in the course of my visits at the farmer’s, so 
mucli honesty both in father and mother, and so much in- 
nocence in the daughter, that my heart relented ; and I 
took an opportunity to reveal Sir Christopher’s base design 
to them ; for the girl w as designed to be ruined the very 
first moment that Sir Christoj)Iier could be alone w ith her. 
Your honour may believe, that I enjoined all three strict 
secrecy. 

Nevertheless, this contriving devil of a master found a 
way to get the young woman hy other means; and, in 
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unioroifs dalliance, she told him to whom lie was obliged 
for not succeeding before. 

In rage he turned me out of his service, in the most dis- 
graceful manner; but without giving any other reasons, 
than that he knew me to be a villain; and that I knew my- 
self to be one; nor would he give me a character: so I 
was quite reduced; and but for the kindness of a sister, 
who keeps an inn in Sinithliehl, I should hav(‘ starved, or 
been obliged to do worse. 

1 shoidd have told your honour, ll)at the poor fanner 
and his w ife ])oth died of giiefin half a year. An honest 
young man, who dearly loved tlie young w oinan, w as found 
<lrowned soon after: it is feared he was his own e\ecu- 
tioncr. Sir Christojdier went not on liis embassy, l]i« 
preparations for it, and his expensive way of life, before 
and after, reduced him : and he has been long a beggar, as 
I may say. The poor young woman is now, if living, on 
the town. I saw her about half a year ago in St. Marlin s 
round-house, taken up as a common prostitute, and charge<l 
with picking a pocket. She was a pretty creature, and 
had a very pious turn, when I knew hei lirst. Her father 
had gone beyond himself in her education : and this w as 
the fruit. Wliat has such a man as Sir CIiristoj)her to an- 
swer for! — But it is come home to Jiim. I rejoice that 
this wickedness was not added to my score. 

But heavy scenes I had enough afterwards. Being 
utterly destitute, except what my sister did forme, and not 
enduring to be a burden to ker, 1 threw mxself upon my 
master Bagenlrall. He employed me in mean olhces, till 
his pander died ; (he is a very profligate man, sir !) and 
then he promoted me to a still meaner. 

In this way, I grew a shameless contriver. He introduced 
me to Sir Hargrave l^ollexfen, and to Mr. Merceda, a For- 
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tuguesfe Jew. In the service of these three masters, good 
Heaven forgive me ! what villanies was I not the means of 
perpetrating ! Yet I never was so hardened, but I had tem- 
porary remorses. But these three gentlemen would never 
let me rest from wickedness: yet they kept me poor and 
necessitous, as the only means to keep me what they called 
honest ; for they had often reason to think, that had 1 had 
any other means of subsistence, I would have been really 
honest. 

I was now Mr. Bagenhairs constant servant. Sir Har- 
grave and Mr. Merceda used to borrow me : but I must 
say Sir Hargrave is an innocent man to the other two. 
They caressed me, I speak it to my shame, as a man fit for 
their turn. I had contrivance ; temper; I knew something 
of every body. But my sister knows my frequent com- 
punctions ; and tliat I hated the vile course I was in. She 
used to lecture me enough. She is a good woman. 

Will your honour have patience with me a little 
longer? 

Sir Hargrave on the seventh of this month came to my 
master Bagenhali at Reading, with whom he had double 
business : one was to lake a bond and judgment of him : 
(Sir Hargrave is no better than an usurer :) Mr. Bagenhali 
has lived a most extravagant life : the other w as to borrow 
me. Mr. Merceda had a scheme on foot at the same time, 
which he was earnest to engage me in ; but it was too 
shocking; and Mr. Bagenhali came into Sir Hargiave’s. 

Sir Hargrave told them lie designed nothing more than 
a violation^ if he could get my assistance, of the most 
beautiful woman in the world. And, sir, to see the vil- 
lany of the other two ; they botli, unknown to each other,, 
made proposals to me to trick Sir Hargrave, and to get 
tbe lady, each for himself. 
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But to Tne, Sir Hargrave swore, that he was fully resolved 
lo leave this wicked course of life. Bagenhail and Mer* 
eeda, he said, were devils ; and he would marry, and have 
no more to say to them. Ail that was in his view was ho- 
nest marriage. He said he had never been in the lady's 
company but once, and that was the day before at Lady 
Betty Williams^. He said he went thither, knowing she 
was to be there : for having for some time had it in his 
head to mairy, tins was the lady he had pitched upon in 
his mind, from the character he had of her from every 
mouth at the Northampton races. 

Now, said he, I shall have some difficulty to obtain her# 
notwithstanding iny fortune is so great; for every one who 
secs her is in love with her ; and he named several gentle- 
men who laid close siege to her. 

She brought a servant up with her, said he, who hones 
after the country, and is actually gone, or soon will. Her 
cousin inquires of every one after a proper servant for her. 
You, Wilson, said lie, are handsome and genteel: he was 
pleased to say so. You have a modest humble look : you 
know all the duties of a servant : get yourself entertained, 
and your fortune is made fur life, if by your means I obtain 
the lady. I have already tendered myself, said he. Per- 
haps she will have me in a few days. I don't expect to be 
denied, if she be disengaged, as it is said she is. If you 
can get into her service, you w ill find out every thing. 
This is all that is to be done : but you must never mention 
my name, nor ever know any tiling of me, as I go and come. 

Sir Hargrave declared, that his heart was burnt up with 
4.he love of the lady : and if he succeeded, (as he had little 
doubt, even without my help, had 1 been actually in Mer- 
(ceda’s service,) you will, said he, as my lady's servant, 
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mine of course ; you shall never wear a livery ; and you 
shall be my gentleman, till I can get a place for you in the 
customs. This, may it please your honour, he knew I had 
long aimed at ; and it had been often promised by himself, 
and my other two masters ; and was their tirst promise 
when they wanted to engage me in any of their schemes, 
though they never thought more of it when the service was 
over. If I got hut myself engaged, 1 was, on the day I en- 
tered into my lady’s service, to have as an earnest ten 
guineas. 

Encouraged b> such promises, (and the j)roject being an 
honester one than ever Sir Hargrave, or either of the other 
two, had sought to engage me in,) I ottered my service to 
my lady ; ami, on Mr. Bagenhall’s writing a good character 
of me, was accepted. 

1 could have been happy in the service of this lady all 
the days of my life. She is all goodness : all the servants, 
every body, gentle and simple, adored her: hut she, unex- 
pectedly, refusing to have Sir Hargrave, and he being afraid 
that one of her three or four lovers would evi him out, he 
resolved to take more violent measures than he had at first 
intended. 

If any man was ever mad in love, it was Sir Hargrave. 
But then he was as mad with anger to he refused. Sir 
Hargrave uas ever thought to be one of the proudest men 
ill England : and he complained that my lady used him 
worse than she did any body else. But it was not her way 
to use any body ill, I saw that. 

Nevertheless he was resolved to strike di bold stroke for a 
wife, as were his words from the title of a play : and be- 
tween ns we settled the matter in one night : for I had 
found means to g«t out unknow n to the family. 
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It would be trespabsing too much upon your honour's 
patience, to be very particular in our contrivance. I will 
be as brief as possible. 

My lady was to go to a masquerade. I got into the 
knowledge of every thing how and a)>out it. The maids 
were as full of the mattei as their master and mistresses. 

It was agreed to make the chairmen fuddled. Two of 
Mr, Mercedas footmen were to undertake the task. Brandy 
WAS put into tlieir iKpioi, to hasten them. 

They were soon overcome. The weather was cold : 
they drank briskly, and vveie laid up safe. 1 then hired 
two chance chairmen, and gave them orders, as had been 
contiived. 

I had twenty guineas given me in hand for my encou- 
ragement ; in which were included the promised ten. 

I had, when I was my first muster Baguihall’s clerk, 
made acquaintance with several cleiks of the custom-house, 
particularly with one Awbeiry, a sober modest man, who 
has two sisters; to one of whom I am contracted, and al- 
ways, for two years past, intended to make my wife, as 
soon as I should be in any way to maintain lier. The mo- 
ther is a w idow. All of them are veiy honest people. 

Mr. A wherry, the brother, being assiiied by me, (and I 
was well assured of it myself, and liad uo doubt about it,) 
that mariiage was inlemled ; aiui knowing Sir Hargrave’s 
great estate, (and having indeed seen Sir 1 la i grave on the 
occasion, and received his pioteslations of honour,) en- 
gaged Ins mother and sisters in it; and the lesult, as to 
them and me, was, that 1 was to receive, as soon as the 
knot was lied, a hundred guineas besides the twenty; and, 
moreover, an absolute pionuse of a place; and tw'enty 
pounds a year till I got it ; and then my marriage with 
young Mrs. Aw berry was to follow . 
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The widow has an annuity of thirty pounds, which, with 
her son's salary, keeps them above want. 

She lives at Paddington. There is a back-door and 
garden, as it happens, convenient to bring any body in, or 
carry any body out, secretly ; and hither it was resob ed, if 
possible, that the lady should be brought, and a Fleet par- 
son and his cleik ready stationed, to perforin the cere- 
mony; and then all that the bridegroom wished was to 
follow of couise. 

Sir Haigrave doubted not, (though he was fiuitful in con- 
trivances, and put many others in practice,) but lie should 
be detected if le* carried the lady to his own bouse. And 
as he was afiaid that the eliainnen (notwithstanding several 
other artful coaitrivauces,) would be able to find out the 
])]ace they carried her to, he had ordered his chariot and 
six to be at the widow Awberry’s by six in the niornimr, 
with three servants on horseback, armed, and a Iioise and 
pistols besides. After mariiage and consummation, lie was 
resolved to go to his liouse on the forest, but not to stay 
there ; but to go to Mr. Merceda's house near New bury, 
where he doubted not but he should he secret till he 
thought fit to produce the lady, as Lady Pol lex fen : and 
often, very often, did he triumph on the victory he should 
obtain over her other lovers, and over her own proud 
heart, as he would have it to be. 

The parson, sir, came: the clerk was there; but wlial 
with fits, prayers, tears, and one thing or other, (at one 
time the lady being thought irrecoverable, liaving leceivcd 
some unintended hurt in her struggling to get out of a 
door, as I heard it was,) Sir Hargrave in terror dismissed 
the parson ; and resolved to carry the lady (who by that 
time was recovered) in the chariot to his scat at Windsor ; 
and then, staying there only to marry, go to Newburv ; 
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and from thence break out by degrees, as the matter 
should be taken. 

My lady screamed, resisted, and did all that woman 
could do, to get free : and more than once, people w ho 
heard her cry out for help were put on a wrong scent : and 
had we not met with your honour, (who would see with 
your own eyes, and hear with your own ears,) the affair 
had been all over in the way Sir Hargrave wished, and uas 
at so much pains and expense to effect. For, sir, the cha- 
riot generally <lrove so fast, that before passengers could 
have resohtd whether to interfere or not, we should have 
been out of sight or reach. 

Sir Hargrave is in the greatest rage with us all, because 
we stood not better by Inin. He refuses any favour to me, 
and threatens to pistol me the moment lie sees me. That's 
to be niv reward. 

We were four at setting out from Paddington; but one 
of the ser\ants was despatched to prepossess an old servant 
of Sir Hargrave’s mother, at Cohieiirook, who ki'ops there 
a kind of haberdashery shop ; and where he proposed to 
get some refrcshineiit for the lady, if lie could make her 
take any. For my part, I wonder how siu' kept out of fits 
on tlie road. She had enow of them at Paddington. 

The two servants who staid about Sir liargiavi*, are dis- 
charged with all the marks of indigiuition that a master in- 
censed by such a disappoiutmoiil could express; and, as I 
said before, he is resolved to pistol me the niomeiit he sees 
me. Yet 1 too well servc<l him for the peace of my con- 
science. 

A coach and four was ordered to carry the widow and 
her two daughtms to Reading, to the New Inn there, where 
they were to leside for a week or so, till all was blowm 
over; and that they might be out of the way of answering 
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questions: and my brother Aw berry, as I call him, and 
hope to make him, (for he is a very honest man,) was to 
go to them there. 

x\nd I here, in all piohability, had Sir Hargrave suc- 
ceeded, and been as good as word, should I have been 
the husband of as tendei-heaited a young w oman as any in 
the palish she lives in. 

Here is a very huig letter, may it please you, sir. I 
have sliortened it, however, as much as I could : but in 
haired to myself, and the vile ways 1 have, by excess of 
good natuie, and by meeting with wicked masters becui 
drawn into— Fin* the dealing of niy sister’s cliaiacler, who 
lives ill credit among her neighhouis, and of e\ery otiicr 
person whomiuht (»tlierwise have been suspected — In jus- 
tice to i\Iis. Awbei ry’s, and her tw o ilanghters, and her son’s 
chaiacters — And in justice so far to Sir Haigrave’s, as that 
he intended mairiage, (and had he nvt, h<‘ would have found 
no friends in his designs at Paddington;) and so far as to 
clear him of IniMiig not oflered the least incivility to my 
lady — [Had lie intended, or been jirovoked so to do, he 
was too well watched by the widows and tier daughters, to 
have been ]ieimitted; and that by my own leipusi, v\hich 
was, that they should be ready to run in whenever tlic'y 
heard lier eiy out, ami that they would not leave Sir Har- 
grave alone with my lady for six minutes till their hands 
were joined in wedlock] — In justice, I say, to all these per- 
sons, I thought proper thus to give you, sir, all that I knew" 
relating to this wicked tiansaction. And if, may it please 
your honour, 1 were to he taken up, I could say no more 
before a magistrate; except this, which I had like to liavc 
forgot; which is, that had it not been for me, some mis- 
chief might have been done between Sir Hargrave’s ser- 
vants and yours, if not to your honour’s person. 
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All that T most humbly beg, is, the pardon of so sweet a 
lady. I have ( hosen, cvcr-lo-be-iionoiired sij*, to write to 
you, whose goodness is so geiieially talked of, and who 
have so nobly re(b*c!ned and protected lier. Mr. Reeves, I 
know, has suffered too much in his mind to forgive me. 
He is a worthy gentleman. 1 am sony for the disturbance 
1 have given liim. I have hopes given me, that I shall 
get employment on the ijuays, or as a tide-waiter extraor- 
dinary. 

Please the J.oial, I will never, ne^er more, be flic tool 
of wicked masteis. All 1 wish for is, to be able to do jus- 
tice to the l()\e of an honest young woman; and I am re- 
solved, wliether so enabled or not, to starve rather than to 
go any more, no, not for a single hour, into the service of 
the ini([uitous gentliunen i have so often named in this long 
letter. 

If I might be assuK'd, that 1 may pursue, unmolested, an 
honest calling, so as that I may not be temj)fed or driven 
into unhappy courses, my heart would be at rest. 

There might liave been murdei in this aflair: tliat shocks 
me to think of. O sir ! good, excellent, brave, and the 
most worthy of geiithmien, }ou have given to me as great 
deliverance, as you ha\e to the liubi: yea, greater; for 
mine may be a deliverance, if I make a j)roper use of it, 
of soul as well as body. Which (Jod grant, as also your 
lionour’s lieUllh and piosperily, to the prayers of 

Your honours over-devoted 
Hiunhie sci vant, 

WILLIAM WILSON. 

1 thought Iliad something else to say: something it is 
of high importance: your life is threatened, sir: God 
preserve your precious life. Amen ! 
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LETTER XXXVI. 

MISS BYRON, TO MISS SELBY. 

Friday, February 24. 

My cousin Reeves has given assurance to the sister of 
that Wilson, that he may, unmolested by any of us, pur- 
sue flic best means he can fall upon for the obtaining of an 
honest livelihood. 

In every thing it is determined to follow the advice of 
luy deliverer. 

What a letter is that fellow's! What men are there in 
the world ! 

Of such we have read : but I hoped, that I might have 
escaped suffering by any such. 

We are extremely disturbed at the fellow's postscript; 
and the more, as we are told by several people, that Sir 
Hargrave will not sit down quietly; but threatens ven- 
geance upon Sir Charles. I wish I bad not come to 
London. 

1 hope my grandmamma's spirits are not affected by 
what she knows of the matter. It was very good of my 
aunt Selby to take the measures she did, in sol’tening every 
circumstance, and not to let her know any thing till tlie 
danger was over. But, indeed, it was but the iiatuial 
effect of that prudence which regulates all the actions of 
fxiy honoured aunt. 

My grandmarania has such strength of mind, that now 
she knows 1 am safe, and not unhappy, I dare say slie will 
by degrees bear to hear my narrations read. She will be 
more uneasy if she thinks any thing is kept from her- 
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Yet I know that her tenderness and her love for her 
Harriet will cost her some anguish, some sighs, some tears, 
as she reads, or hears read, the cruelty her girl lias been 
treated with : who, so tenderly brought up, so greatly 
indulged, never before knew what harshness vas. But 
then she will have more joy, I hope, in my deliverance, tijan 
she Mill have pain in my sufl’erings. And pray let her 
know, that I am every day less and less sensible of the 
pain in my stomach, of wliich I was so apprehensive, as 
really, at the time, to think it a mortal blow. My grand- 
mamma has told us girls, you know, my Lucy, tu enty and 
t\venty fiightful stories of the vile enterprizes of men 
against innocent creatures ; and will therefore call to mind 
stories which have concliuled inucli worse than, blessed be 
God ! iiiiue has done. 


Just now I have received a congratulatory packet of 
letters : 

One from my aunt Selby, such a sweetly kind, such a 
truly maternal letter! 

One from my dearest grandmamma. I Mill put it next 
my heait, whenever I feel llieie any of that pain, of M'hich 
she is so kindly apprehensive. 

One from Nancy — Dear girl ! — SIic is very generous to 
forget her own malady to condole and congratulate me. 
Your brother James, my Lucy, has M'ritteii me a very kind 
letter. He is a good young man: God keep him so! 
What a mischievous creature is a bad man ! 

I have a charming letter, by the post, from my god- 
father Deane: he has heard nothing of Mhat has hap- 
pened ; and 1 am sure is too solicitous fur my welfare, to 
take it well, if I do not let him know something about it : 
I will therefore soon write to him. 
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But your letter, my Luey! — VViiat, I warrant, you 
thoiiglit 1 had forgot letter in the enumeration of the 
coiileiits of the precious packet ! If I hady your goodness, 
your love, might have made you forgive me : but I never 
would have forgiven myself. 

But you and I, my dear, write for all to see what we 
write: and so 1 reserved yours to be la>t mentioned. 
Only I slid in my godfathei Deane’s, between ; not because 
1 love him better than 1 do my Lucy — No, that is impos- 
sible! — But because I had a mind to shew you, that I was 
hastening to be ([uite well, and so assumed my little savicy 
tricks, and surprises, as if it were jw^silde for me to be 
heedless, where my love to my Lucy was in the <iuestion. 

And so you expect the jiarticular chaiacter and descrip- 
tion of the persons of this more than amiable brother and 
sister. Need you to have told me that you do? And 
could you tliink, that after having wasted so many (juiies 
of paper in giving you the characters of people, many of 
whom deseived not to be drawn out I'lom the common 
crowd of mortals, I would foibear to give you those of 
persons who adorn tlie age in wbieh they live, and even 
human nature I 

You don’t (juestion, you say, if I begin in their jnaises, 
but my gratitude will make me write in a mblime style ; 
so you ])hrase it; and are ready, you promise me, to take 
with allowance all tin' tine things from me, which Mr. 
Beeves has already taught you to expect. 

You may be right in your expectations, as far as I. 
know; for iny grandfather (so many ycais ago) used to 
say, that his little Byron was an enthusiast in her grati- 
tude. But, however, vvlieii I say any thing of the exalted 
minds, of the exjianded hearts, of the amiable manners, of 
this happy brother and sister, which seems to exceed, iu 
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my praises, the bounds }oii uill all be willing to set me, 
then let the overflowings be carried to account of the 
grateful enthusiasm, and only to that. 

Which shall 1 begin with? Yon will have a sharp look 
out upon me, you sav : Ah, my l-ucy ! I kiH)w^ what \ou 
mean. But 1 am safe from every thing but my gratitude, 
1 will assure you. 

And so, if I begin with tlie character of the l>rother, 
then you will join with my uncle, shake your head, and 
cry. Ah ! my Jlanict ! If I begin with the sister, w ill voii 
not say, that 1 sa\e my choicest subject for the last ? How 
dirticult is it to avoid censuie, vvlieii there is a resolutiou 
laken to b(‘ censoiious ! 

Well, but keep a look out, if you please, my Lucy : Not 
the least shadow of leserve shall it give to my heart: My 
pen shall be honest to that lieait ; and I shall be beneflted, 
t am sure, by the JaithJul trounds of such aflectiouate, 
and e([ualiy beloved as revered friends — And so, pen, take 
thy course. 

Miss (irandison — Yes, my volant, my self-conducted 
quill, begin with the sister, say my Lucy what she 
pleases 

Miss Ciiandison is about twenty-four ; of a line stature: 
she has dignity in her aspect; and a very penetrating 
black eye, with which she <locs what she pleases: her hair 
is black, very line, and naturally curls: she is not fair; 
but her complexion is delicate and clear, and piomisos a 
long duration to her loveliness : her features are geiieially 
regular; her nose is a little aquiline; hut that is so far 
from being a blemish, that it gives a kind of majesty to her 
other features : her teeth arc white and even: her mouth 
is perfectly lovely ; and a modest aichuess appears in her 
smiles, that makes one both love and fear her, when she 
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begins to speak. She is finely shaped ; and, in her air and 
whole appearance, perfectly geiiteeh 

She herself savs, that before her brother came to Eng- 
land, she was thought to be proud, pert, and lofty : but I 
hardly believe her; for the man lives not, it is my belief, 
wlio in fourteen months* time (and Sir Charles has not 
been longer arrived) could so totally eradicate those qua- 
lities in a mind of wliicli they had taken possession, as tliat 
they bhonld not occasionally shew themselves. 

She has cliarining spirits. I <larc say she sings well, 
from the aiis she now and then waibles in tlie gaiety of 
her lieait, as she goes up and down stairs: she is very 
polite ; yet has a vein of railleiy, that, were she not polite, 
would give one too much apprehension for one s ease : but 
1 am sure she is frank, easy, and good humoured : and, by 
turning over all tlie just and liamlsome things which are 
attributed to herself, to her brother’s credit, she must be 
equally humble and generous. 

She su>s, she has but lately taken a very great liking to 
reading: but I am icady to queslioii what she says, when 
she sj)eaks any thing that some would construe to her 
disadvantage. Siie pretends, that she was too volatile, loo 
gay, too airy, to be confined to sedentary amusements. 
Her father, however, according to lire genteelest and most 
laudable modern education for women, had given her a 
master, who taught her history and geography; in both 
which siic acknowledges she made some progress. In 
music, she oiviifi she has skill : but J am told by her maid, 
who attended use by her }oung lady’s direction, and who 
delights to praise licv unstress, that she reads and speaks 
French and Italian; that she writes finely; and is greatly 
admired for her wit, prudence, and obligingness. No- 
body, said Jenny, (who is a sensible young woman, a 
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clergyman’s daughter, well educated, and very obliging,) 
can stand against her good-natured raillery. Her brother, 
she says, is not spared : but he takes delight in her 
vivacity, and gi\es way to it; when it is easy to sec, that 
he could take her down if he pleased. And then, added 
tliis good young woman, she is an excellent manager in a 
family, finely as she is ediicafed ; [I rejoic ed to hear that, 
for the honour of our reading ladies, as in Miss Clements 
ease:] she Knows eveiy thing, and how to diiect what 
should be done, from tlie private family dinner, to a sump- 
tuous entertainment ; and every day inspects, and a])proves, 
or alti'rs, the bill of fare. By the way, my Lucy, she is an 
early riser — Do yon mind that ? And so can do every thing 
With ease, ])leasiire, and without hurry and confusion: for 
all h(‘r seivants ai<’ eaily risers of course. What servants 
ran for shame he in 1)(‘<1, at a reasonable iionr to he up, 
when they have a master or mistress’s example for early 
rising ? 

Vet this fine lady lows to go to the public places, and 
often goes, and makes a brilliant figine there. She has 
time for them, and earns her pleasures by her early rising. 

Miss Clrandison, .lenny t(‘Ils me, has two liumble ser- 
vants : [I wonder she has not tw o-and-twenty :] one is Sir 
Walter Watkyns, a man of a large estate in Somersetshire; 

the other is Loul (i^ , son of the Ivarl of G , but 

neither of them liighly approved by her : yet, Jenny says, 
they are both of them liandsomc men, and admired by the 
ladies : this makes me afiaid, that they are modem men; 
and })ay their court by the exterior appeal ance, rather 
than by interior worth. Wlio, my Lucy, that has heard 
what my late grandCalhcr has said, and my graiulniamma 
sldl says, of the men in their youthful days, will not say, 

VOL. I. T 
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that we have our lots cast in an age of petits-maltres, and 
insigniticanls ? 

Such ail amiable woman is Miss Charlotte Granclison — 
May I be found, on further acquaintance, but half as 
lovely ill her eyes, as she is in mine ! — Don't be jealous, 
Lucy ! I hope I have a large heart. I hope there is room 
in it for half a dozen sweet female fi lends ! — Yes, although 
another love were to intervene. I could not bear, that 
even the affection due to the man of my choice, were 
I to marry, should, like Aaron s rod, swallow up all the 
rest. 

But now for her brother — my deliverer ! 

But pray now', Lucy, don't you come with your sharp 
lookout: I warrant you will ex[)ect, on this occasion, to 
read the tumults of the poor gill's heart in her character 
and descri})tion of a man, to whom she is so much obliged ! 
— But what if she (hsapp<)int you, and \et do justice to his 
manifold exceileiicies? What if she linds some faults in 
him, that his sister has not? 

Parading Harriet, methinks you say ! Teasing girl ! Go 
on, go on; leave it to us to find >ou out : and take care 
that the very faults you pretend to discover, do not pass 
for a colour only, and lead to your detection. 

Thank you, Lucy, for your caution : but I will not be 
obliged to it. My pen sliall follow the dictates of my 
heart ; and if it be as lionesl to me, as 1 think it is to every 
body else, I hope I have nothing to fear either from your 
look-out, or, which is still a sharper, my uncle Selby's. 

Sir Charles Grandisou, in his person, is really a very 
fine man. He s tall ; rather slender than full: his face in 
shape is a fine oval : he seems to have florid health ; 
health confirmed by exercise. 
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His complexion seems to have been naturally too fine 
for a man : but, as if he were above bcini; regardful of it, 
his face is overspread with a manly sunniness, [I want a 
word,] that shews he has been in warmer climates than 
England : and so it seems he has ; since the tour of Eu- 
rope has not contented liim. He has visited some parts of 
Asia, and even of Afiic, Egypt particularly. 

I wonder what business a man has for such fine teeth, 
and so fine a mouth, as Sir Charles Grandison might boast 
of, weie he vain. 

In his aspect there is something great and noble, that 
shews him to be of rank. Were kings to be chosen for 
beauty and majesty of peison. Sir Charles Grandison would 
have few competitors. His eye — Indeed, my Lucy, his 
eye shews, if possible, more of sparkling intelligence than 
that of his sister 

Now pray be quiet, my dear uncle Selby! What is 
beauty in a man to me? You all know that I never 
thought beauty a qualification in a man. 

And yet, this grandeur in liis person and air is accom- 
panied with so much ease and freedom of manners, as 
engages one's love with ones reverence. His good breed- 
ing renders him very accessible. His sister sa^s, he is 
always the first to break through the restraints, and to 
banish the difiidcnces, that will generally attend persons on 
a quite new acquaintance. He may ; for he is sure of 
being acceptable in whatever he does or says. 

Very true, Lucy : shake your head if you please. 

In a word, he has such an easy, yet manly politeness, as 
well in his dress, as in his address, (no singularity appear- 
ing ill either,) that were he not a fine figure of a man, but 
were even plain and hard-featured, he would be thought 
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(what is far more in a man, than more beaiifO very 

agreeable. 

Sir diaries Graiulison, my dear, has travelled, we may 
say, to some purpose. 

Well might liis sister tell IMr. Reeves, that \Nhene\er he 
married he would break lialf a seme heaits. 

Upon my word, Lucy, h(‘ has too many ]>ers(>iral ad- 
vantages fv)r a woman, \\ho loxed him with pcculiarifi/, to 
be easy with, whatever may be his \irtne, from the foible 
our sex in general lo\e to indulge for haudsoiiK* men. For, 
O my dear! women’s eyes are sad gidds things ; and will 
run away with their sense, with their imdei standings, 
beyond the power of being overtaken cither by stoji-lliief, 
or hue-and-cr). 

I know^ that here you will bid me take care not to in- 
crease the number of the gid<l} : and so I will, m\ Lucy. 

The good sense of this leal fine gentleman is not, as 1 
ran tind, i listed over by sourness, b\ moioseness: he is 
above quarrelling with the woild for tiilles * but he is still 
more above making such compliances with it, as would 
impeach either Ins Jionour or conscience. Once Miss 
CJrandison, speaking of her brother, said, IMy brother is 
valued by those who kiiow^ him best, not so much foi being 
a handsome man ; not so jnu( li for his birtli and fortune ; 
nor for this or that single wuilhiness: as for being, in the 
great and }et comprehensive sense of the woid, a good man. 
And at another time she said, that he lived to himself, and 
to his own heart ; and though he had the happiness to 
please every body, yet he made the judgment or appioha- 
tiou of the world matter but of second consideration. In 
a word, added she, Sir Charles (irandison, my hrotli()\ 
(and when she looks proud, it is when she sass, my brotht?',) 
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IS not to be misled either by false .J^lory, or false shame, 
vvliieli lie ealK, The i^ieat snaies ()f viiliie. 

Wljat a man is this, so to act !"— What a ^^onlan is this, 
so to (listingMish her hiotliei’s excellencie s ! 

What a poor eieatme am 1, compared to either of them ! 
And }et I lune had m\ admiiers. So peihaps may still 
moie faulty crcatiucs amoiii; tlic ir iiifeiiois. Tf, m> Luev, 
nc' ha\e so much i^niod sense as to make fail coinpaiisons, 
\Nliat ha\e we to do Imt to look forward rather than hack- 
waid, m Older to ohLiiii the ^racc‘ of humility ? 

Hut l(‘t me tell you, my dear, that Sir Chailes docs not 
/oolc to h(‘ so i^KMt a self-denier, as his sister seems to think 
him, ^\hell she sa\s, he lives to himself, and to his own 
Iieait, rathc'r than to the opinion of the world. 

lie chesses to the fashion, rather lichly, 'tis line, than 
iraudily; but still richly: so that he j^ives his fine person 
its full coiisidcaation. lb* 1ms a <>rc‘at deal cd' vivacity in 
his whole «is}>eet ; as well as in his eye. Airs. Jenny says, 
that lie* is a <;reat admiicn* of handsome women. Ilisecpii- 
p.ige is pel feet ly m taste', though not so much to the glare 
of taste, as if he aimed either to inspire oi shewv emiila' 
tion. He seldom travels without a std, and suitable at- 
tendants; and, what I ihiiik scnmis a little to savour of 
singulaiity. Ins hoisc's aie not docked : their tails aie only 
tied u») when they are on the load. This I took notice of 
when we came to town. I want, methiiiks, my dear, to 
tind some fault in his outvvaid aptUMrance, wene it hut to 
make you think me nn[)aitial ; my giatitude to him, and 
my venmation for Inin, nolw ithstaiiding. 

Hut if he be of opinion that the tails of these noble anb 
nulls aie not only a natural ornament, hut aie of real use 
to ded’end them from the vexations insects that in summer 
aie so a])t to annoy them, (as Jminy just now told me was 
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thought to be his reason for not depriving his cattle of a 
defence, which nature gave them,) how far from a dis- 
praise is this humane consideratkm ! And how, in the more 
minute as well as we may suppose in the greater instances, 
does he deseive the character of the man of mercy, who 
will be merciful to his beast ! 

I have met uith persons, who call those men goody that 
yet allow' themselves in libeities which no good man can 
take. But 1 dare say, that Miss Graiidison means by 
goody when she calls her brother, with so much pride, a 
good marly what I, and wdiat you, my Lucy, would under- 
stand by the woid. 

With so much spirit, life, and gallantly, in the first 
appearance of Sir Charles Graiidison, you may suppose, 
that had I not been so dreadfully terrified and ill-used, and 
so justly apprehensive of worse treatment; and had I 
been oft'ered another protection ; I should hardly have 
acted the frighted bird flying from the hawk, to which, as 
Mr. Reeves tells me. Sir Charles (though politely, and 
kindly enough, yet too sensibly for my lecollection) com- 
pared me. 

Do you wonder, Lucy, that I cannot hold up my head, 
when I recollect the figure I must make in that odious 
masquerade habit, hanging by my clasping arms about the 
neck of such a >oung gentleman] Can I be more effec- 
tually humbled than by such a recollection] And yet is 
not this an instance of that false shame in me, to which Sir 
Charles Grandison is so greatly superior] 

Surely, surely, I have had my punishment for my com- 
pliances with this foolish world. False glory, and false 
{hame, the poor Harriet has never been totally above. 
Why was I so much indulged ] Why was I allowed to stop 
10 many miles short of my journey’s end, and then compli- 
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nienled, as if I had no farther to go ? — But surely, I was 
past all shame, when I gave iny consent to make such an 
appearance as I made, among a thousand strangers, at 
a masquerade ! 

But now, I think, something offers of blame in the 
character of this almost faultless man, as his sister, and lier 
Jenny, re[)resent liim to he. 

1 cannot think, from a hint given h^ Miss Orandison, 
that he is quite so fiaiik, and so unreserved, as hi^ sister is. 
Nay, it was more than a hint : T will repeat her very 
words : She had been mentioning her own openness of 
heart, and yet confessing that she would have kept one or 
two tilings from him, that affected him not. ‘ But as for my 
‘ hi other,' said she, ‘ lie >vinds one about, and about, yet 
‘ seems not to have more curiosity than one would wish 

* him to have. Led on by tins smiling benignity, and 
^ fond of his attention to my jirattte, I have caught myself 

* rn the midst of a tale of which 1 intended not to tell him 
^ one syllable. 

‘ O, Sir Cliailes! where am 1 got? have I said; and 

* suddenly stopt. 

* Proceed, my Charlotte! No reserves to your nearest 

* fiicnd. 

* Yet he has his, and I have winded and winded about 
^ him, as he has done about me, but all to no purpose, 

^ Nevertheless, he has found means, insensibly, to set 

* me on again w ith iny story, till I had told him all I knew 
‘ of the matter ; and all the time I was intending only that 
‘ my frankness should be an exainjile to him ; when he, 

* instead of answering my, wishes, double-locked the door 

* of his heart, and left not so much as the key-hole 
^ uncovered by which I might have peeped into it; and 
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* this, in one or two points, lliat I thouii^lit it imported me 

* to know. And then have 1 been ready to scold.’ 

Now this reserve to such a sister, and in points that she 
thinks it imports her to know, is wliaf I do not like in Sir 
Charles, h friend as well as a sister ! on<»ht tliere to he a 
secret on one side, when there is none on the other ? Very 
likely he would be as reserved to a wife: And is not mar- 
riage the highest state of fiiendship that mortals can 
know ? And can friendship and reserve be compatible 1 
Surely, no. 

His sister, who cannot think he has one fault, excuses 
him, and says, that her brother has no other view in draw- 
ing her on to rcv*eal her own heart, but the better to know 
liow to serve and oblige her. 

But then, might not the same thing be said in behalf of 
the curiosity of so generous a sister \ Or, is Sir Cliarles so 
conscious of his own superioiity, as to think he can give 
advice to her, but wants- not hers to him ? Or, thinks he 
meanly of our sex, and highly of his own I Yet theie aie 
but two years’ difference in their age : and, from sixteen to 
twenty-four, I believe, women aic generally more than two 
years aforehand with the men in ripeness of undei stand- 
ing ; though, after that time, the men may ripen into a 
supeiiority. 

Tliis observation is not my own ; for 1 heard a very wise 
man once say, that the intellccls of women usually ripen 
sooner than those of men ; but that those of men, vviien 
ripened, like trees of slow growth, geneially hold longer, 
are capable of higher perfection, and serve to nobler pur- 
poses. 

Sir Charles has seen some more of the woild, it may be 
said, than his sister has : he has travelled. But is not 
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Imman nahire tlir same in cry country, allo^Aing only for 
different customs ? — Do not love, Iiahcd, an^er, malice, all 
the passions in sliort, "ood or bad, shew tlieinselves by like 
effects in the faces, licaits, and actions of the people of 
every country? Ami let me make ever such stiong pieteii' 
sioiis to knowledge, fioin their far-fetched and dear-bought 
expel ience, cannot a ])enetiating sjiiiit lea in as much fioni 
the passions of a Sir Hargrave Pollexh'ii in England, as it 
could from a man of the same or the like ill (pialilies, in 
Spain, in France, or in Italy? And wliy is the Cjicciaii 
Jlonier, to this day, so niucli admired, as he is in all these 
nations, and in every other nation wheie he has been read, 
and will be, to llic ^\ oll(^s end, but because be wiites to 
nature? And is not the language of nature one language 
thioughoLit the ^\oll(l, though there are different modes of 
speech to express it by ? 

Rut 1 shall go out of my depth. All 1 mean (and, from 
the frankness of my own heait, >ou >mII expect from me 
such a declaration) is, that I do not 1()\(‘ tliat a man so 
nearly jierfect, be his motives \^llat tin s will, should have 
reserves to such a siller. Don't }oii think, Lucy, th.it this 
seems to be a kind oi fault in Sir ( ’.<*>. (hamlison? 
Don’t you think, that it would niiiigle '-oinv jear lu a sistx'Fs 
love of him ? And should one’s love of amiabh a bio- 
tiicr be dashc<I or aliased with j'ca>'l He ib said to be a 
good mail: and a good man I daie sav lie is: What secrets 
can a good man have, that such a sistci, living with him in 
the same house, and disdaining not, but, on tiic (‘onts'n v, 
priding lieiself m, the title of her b'otlier’s /nnesv// y. >•, 
should not be made acipiamted VMth ? Vi, ill a k u >o 
generously look upon lier as he wouhl upon a mei v uouse- 
keeper? — Does not eoiifidence engage e'-nfiden- e ^ \;.d 

are they not by nature^ as well as iiicliiiation, hie?id. ? 
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But I fancy I am acting the world, in its malevolence, 
as well as impertinence: that world, which thinks itself 
atfronted by great and superior merit ; and takes delight 
to bring down exalted worth to its own level. But, at 
least, you will collect from wdiat I have written, an instance 
of my impartiality ; and see, that, though bound to Sir 
Charles by a lie of gratitude which never can be dissolved, 
I cannot excuse him, if he be guilty of a diffidence and 
reserve to his generous sister, which she is abo^e shewing 
to him. 

If I am allowed to be so happy, as to cultivate this 
desirable acquaintance, [and I hope it is not their way to 
leave those whom they have relieved and raised, in older 
to shine upon, and bless, only new objects of compassion,] 
then I will closely watch every ste}> of this excellent man; 
ill hope, however, to liinl him as perfect as repoit declares 
him, that I may fearlessly make him my theme, as I shall 
delight to make his sister iny example. And if I were to 
find any considerable faults in him, never fear, iny dear, 
but my gratitude will enlarge my charity in his favour. 
But I shall, at the same time, arm my heart with those 
remembered failings, lest my gratitude should endanger it, 
and make me a hopeless fool. 

Now, my uncle, do not be very hard on your niece. I 
am sure, very sure, that I am not in danger as yet : and, 
indeed, 1 will tell you, by my Lucy, whenever 1 find out 
that I am. Spare, therefore, my dear uncle Selby, all 
your conjectural constructions. 

And, indeed, you should in pity spare me, my dear sir, 
at present ; for my spirits are still weak : I have not yet 
forgiven myself for the masquerade affair ; especially since 
Mr. Reeves has hinted to me, that Sir Charles Grandisoii 
(as he judges from what he dropt about that foolish 
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amusement) approves not of masquerades. And yet self- 
pa] tiality has suggested several strong pleas in iny favour; 
indeed by way of extenuation only. How my judge. 
Conscience, will determine upon those pleas, when 
counsel has been heard on both sides, I cannot say: yet I 
think, that an acquittal from this brother and sister would 
go a gieat way to make my conscience easy. 

1 have not said one half of what I intended to say of 
this extraordinary man. But having imagined, from the 
equal love 1 have to his admirable sister, that I had found 
something to blame him for, my impartiality has carried me 
out of my path ; and I know not how to recover it, witli« 
out going a great way back. Let, therefore, what I have 
further to say, mingle in with my future narratives, as new 
occasions call it forlli. 

But yet I will not suffer any other subject to interfere 
with that which tills my heart with the praises, the due 
praises, of lliis worthy brother and sister; to which I 
intended to consecrate this rambling and very imperfect 
letter: and which here 1 will conclude, with assurances 
(however needless I hope they are) of duty, love, and gra- 
titude, where so much due from your 

HARRIET BYRON. 


LETTER XXXVIII. 

MISS BYRON. — IN CONTINUATION. 

Feb. 24 and 25. 

Now have I near a week to go back, my Lucy, with my 
current narrative, having been thrown behind hand by the 
long letters I have been obliged to write, to give you an 
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account of mydislress, of my deliverance, of tlic characters 
of this noble brother and sister, and a multitude of coinci* 
deuces and reflections, which all my dear friends expect, 
as they fall in, from the pen of their JJaiiiet. And this 
letter shall theiefore be a kind of diai v oi’ that week ; only 
that I will not repeat wliat my cousin Reeves has told me 
lie has wiilten. 

On Monday 1 was conducted home in safety, b} m;y 
kind pioieitoi, and In^ amiable sifter. 

Mrs. Reeves, Lady Bettv, and Miss Clements, aie in 
love with them botJi. 

My cousin has told M>n, how mneli they disajipointed 
us, in dechnini> to stay dinner. ^Vhat sh.dl we <lo, if they 
are not as fond of oin coinpanv as we are oftheiis? We 
aie not iisi'd to be slighted, von know : and to be shi^hteil 
by those we love, there can be no beaiiug of th.il : but 1 
liojve this vmII not be tlie case. 

At tea, tlic name of Sir Rowland Meiedilh carried me 
instantly down. 

Mr. Reeves liad t(»Id the "ood knight, on his callins; on 
the Friday, Satmday, Smuk.v, and on this day, before we 
returned fiom Colnebiook, that 1 had been oM'r-lhtii^ned 
at the masquerade on Tiunsd.iy ni';ht, \j[nid so I icas 
and was gone a little way out of town. Carried he should 
have said; 1 was cai ued with a witness! 

Sir Rowland took notice, that I must have had a smart 
illness for the lime, by my alteied eomitenanee. You aie, 
and must b<*, ever lovely, iMissB}ion: but I think you 
look not quite so serein*, you don’t look so composedy as 
you used to do. But I was afraid you vveie denied to my 
longing sight. I was afraid you would let your papa go 
dovvu to Cacrinaitlieii, without giving him an ojipoitunity 
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to bless Ills cross It is in vain, I Tear, to iir^e you — 

Jle stopt, and looked lull in iny face. — Pray, Sir Howland, 
said I, how does niy brother Fowler \ 

Why, ay, that’s tin' dense of it ! Voiir brother Fow ler. 
Rut as the honest man says, so say I; I will not (ease yon. 
Rut ne\er, wall yon have — Rut no more of that — I 

eonie to take niy leave of \on. I should ha\e set out (his 
vei v nioinin^, could I ha\e ^een yon on Satnrdav, oi M'ster- 
<l.l^ : hut I shall «o (o-morrow^ inornini^ ea^I^. Yon aic 
glad of (hat, madam, I am snie. 

!nde<'d, Sii llowlaiul, I shall always resjiccd an<l value 

you: and 1 hojx* I sluill hav(‘ your i>ood wishes, sii 

^ ( s, yes, madam, yon n(‘ed not doubt it. And I will 
humble all the pioud uomi'ii in Wales, by telling them of 
Miss Ryron. 

You tell me, my faicy, that yon were all moved at one 
of the coinerstitious I gave you between (lie, knight, Mr. 
Fowlei, and myself. 

Were 1 to be as j>artieular in my account of what 
passed <ui Sir Rowland's taking leave of me, as I was on 
that other occasion, and weie yon to judge by the effect 
his hoiK'st tenderness had on me, as I ciaNed his blessing, 
and as Ik' blessed me, (the big (cars, unheeded by himself, 
stia\iiig down his lexerend cheeks,) 1 think you would 
ha\e been in like manner allected. 

Mr. Fowlei is to go down after him — If — if — if, said the 

knigiit, looking feivently in my face 

I should be glad, I said, to see, and to wish my brother 
a good jouiiiey. 

Tuesday morning early I had ei kind inquiry after my 
rest from Miss Grandison, in lier bi other’s name, as well 
as in her own. And about eleven o’clock came the dear 
lady herself. She would run up stair-j to me, 4^11owiug 
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Sally — in her dressing-room, say you ? — She shall not come 
down. 

She entered vith the maid — Writing, my dear! said 
she. I one day hope, my Harriet, you will shew me all 
you write-— There, there, (sitting; down b\ me,) no bustle. 
And how does my fair friend ?— IfW/ — I see — very well — 

To a lover — or of a lover — thats the same thing. 

Thus, sweeth familiar, ran she on. 

Mrs. Reeves entered; excuse me, madam, said Miss 
Grandison: this is» but one of mx living visits, as I call 
them; m\ next shall be to you. But peihaps I may not 
make it in form neither: we aie relations, you know. How 

does Mr. Ree\es? He is a good man. At home? 

He is, madam, and w ill be rejoiced 

I know lie will —Why, madam, this our Byron, our 
Harriet, I should say, looks eharmliigly ' — You had best 
lock her up. Tlieie aie mj]'y Sir Hargraves in the 

woild, than theie aie M;s'> Byions. 

She told me, tliat Sir Chailes had set out that morning 
early for Canterbury. He will be absent two or three days, 
said she. He ehai ued me \silh his compliments. He did 
nothing but talk ol Ids new-found sister, from the time he 
parted with you. I shall promote your interest with him, 
ill order to strengthen my oiv?i. I want to find him out. 
Some love-engagcmeids, I suppose, madam? said Mrs, 

Reeves — It b iinpoasibio but the ladies 

The ladies ! Aye, that’s the thing ! The deuse is in them ! 
They will not stay to be asked. These men, the best of 
them, love nothing but what is attended with diflicully. 
But all his love-matters he keeps lo himself ; yet knows ail 
mine — Except one little entanglement — Mr. R.eevt‘S hears 
not what we say : (looking about her :) but you, my dear, 
shall reveal to me your sneakmg passion, if you have one,. 
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and I will discover mine — But not to you, Mrs. Reeves. 
No married women shall I trust with what lies in the in- 
nermost fold of my heart. Your liusbands are always the 
wiser for ivhat you know ; though they can keep their own 
counsel : and then, Harriet, Satan like, the ungenerous 
wretches, becoming both tempters and accusers, laugh at 
us, and make it womlerful for a woman to keep a secret. 

The ladies unit not stay to he asked, Lucy [ — An odd 
hint! — These men, the best of them, love nothing but ivhat 
comes to them with dijfficulty. — He keeps all his love- 
matters to himself ! my Lucy ! — But indeed she had 
said before, that if Sir Charles married, half a dozen hearts 
would he broken ! 

'riiis is nothing to me, indeed. But, once more, I wouder 
why a man of a tuin so laudable, should lutve any secrets? 
The more a good man permits any one to know of his 
lieart, the more good he might do, by way of example. — 
And has he, can he liave, so many love-secrets, and yet 
will he not let tliem transpire to sucli a sister? — whom 
(and so she once hinted) it imported to know something of 
them. But he knows best. I am very impoitinent to be 
more concerned for his sister, than she is for lierself. But 
I do love her. And one can no more bear to have those 
slighted whom we lo^e, than one’s self. 

It is very ditKcult, Lucy, to know one’s self. I am afraid 
1 liave a little spice i>f censoi iousness in my temper, which 
1 knew nothing ol till now: but, no, it is not censoi ious- 
iiess neither: I cannot he so mean as to be censorious: 
and yet I can now, methinks, (for the fust time,) a little ac- 
count for those daik spirits who may be too much obliged ; 
and who, despairing to be able ever to return the obliga- 
tion, are ready to quarrel with the obliger. 
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Spiteful men say, that we women know not ourselves; 
know not our own lieaits. I helie\c there is sonielhin|» 
of liulh in the a^])ersion : but as men and Moinen are 
brothers and sisters, as I may say, are not tlie men equally 
censurable? and should not we nonn'ii saif so, were we to 
be as spiteful as tliey? Must it needs be, that a daughter 
of the same father and mother must Ix' more silly, more 
unsteady, nioie absuid, nioie impel tinent, than her bro- 
ther? I hope not. 

Mrs. Reeves, not knowing, as she said afterwards, but 
Miss (irandison might have something to say to me, with- 
drew. 

1 belie\el told y)u last Sunday, said Miss (Randison, of 
a cousin that we have: a good-natured young fellow: he 
supped with us last night. Sir Chailes was ^o full of your 
praises, yet not letting iiiin into your histoiy, that he is 
half wild to see you. 

God foibid, thought I, when she had gone only thus far, 
tliat this cousin should b(‘ proposed ! — \\ hat an easy thim^ 
is it, my Lucy, to alaim a woman on the side of her 
vanity ! 

He breakfasted with me this morning, continued she, 
after Sir Charles had set out; and knowing that I intended 
to make you a dying Msil, he besought me to take him with 
me: but I would not, my (h'ar, biing an inundation of new 
admirers upon you : he has a great aeijiuiiiitaiice ; and is 
very bold, though not indecent: he is thought to be a mo- 
dern wit, you must know; and, to sjieak after an admir- 
able writer, a minute philosoplim- ; and tliinks he lias 
something to say lor liimself when his eousin is not pre- 
sent. Before 8ir Charles ai lived, and when we were in 
expectation of his coming, being apprised that Sir Charles 
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Iiad a serious (urn, he threatened to play upon him, and, 
as he phrased it, to bamboozle him; for these wits and wit- 
lings have a language peculiar to themselves. But on Sir 
Cliarlcs’s arrival, in two conversations, he drew in his horns, 
as we say ; and now reverences those good qualities which 
he has not, however, the grace to imitate. Now, I will not 
answ er, but you may have a visit from him, to see the love- 
liest woman in England. If he comes, see him, or not, as 
you please ; and think not yourself under any civil obliga- 
tion to 111^ brother, or me, to go out of your own way : 
but I hope he w ill not be so impertinent. 1 don't wish you 
to see him out of my br other's company ; because you will 
see him tiien to his own arlvantage. And yet he has such 
a notion that we w^omen love to be admired and to have 
handsome things said to us, that he imagines the visit of a 
man, made iorthat purpose, will give him as free a welcome 
to the finest woman in tire world, as painters give to those 
who come to see their jrictures, and for the like reason. But 
no more of Mr. Grandison. Yet I thought proper to pre- 
pare you, if he should take so confident a liberty. 

I 1 hanked her. 

Well but, my dear, you seem to have a long parcel of 
writing before }’0u: one, two, three, four — eight leaves — 
Epoii my word ! — But Mr. Reeves told me you are a wri- 
ter ; and that you gave an account of all that befel you, to 
our grandmother Shirley, to our uncle and aunt Selby, to 
our cousins Lucy and Nancy — You see I remember every 
name : and will you one day let me see what you w rite ? 

Most willingly, madam 

interiuptcd she. So formal ! Charlotte 

With all my heart, my cver-amiable, my ever-kind, 
riiarlotte. 


VOL. r. 


u 
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So, so— Well may the men say, we love flattery, when, 
rather than want it, we will flatter one another. 

I was going to disclaim flattery : hush, hush, hush, my 
dear! I doubt not your sincerity. You are a grateful and 
good girl : but dare you, will you, shew me all and every 
thing about that Greville, that Orme, that Fowler, that 
Fenwick ? — You see, I forget none of the names that your 
cousin Reeves told me of on Saturday last, and which 1 
made you talk of last Sunday. 

All and every thing, Miss Grandison : but will you tell 
me of your gentleman ? 

Will I ! No doubt of it : How can young women be to- 
gether one quarter of an hour, and not lead one another 
into talk of their lovers ? Lord, my dear, those secrets. 
Sir Charles once said, are the cement of young women's 
friendships. 

And could Sir Charles- 

Could Sir Charles ! — Yes, yes, yes. Do you think a 
man can be a judge of human nature, and leave womm 
out of the question ] Why, my dear, he finds us out in a 
minute. Take care of yourself, Harriet — If 

I shall be afraid of him 

What, if you have a good conscience, my dear 1 — — 

She then looked very archly. She made me blush. 

She looked more archly. I blushed, I believe, a deeper 
dye. 

Did I not tell you, Lucy, that she could do what she 
pleased with her eyes ? — But what did she mean by this ? 

In my conscience, my Harriet, little or much, I believe 
we women are all rogues in our hearts. 

And does Miss Grandison say that from her own con- 
science ? 
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I believe 1 do : but I must fly : I have ten more visits to 
pay before I go home to dress. You will tell me all about 
your fellows, you say 1 

And you will tell me about your entanglement, as you 
called it. 

Why that's a difficulty upon me : but you must encou- 
rage me by your freedom, and we will lake up our 
wretches, and lay them down again, one by one, as we run 
them over, and bid them lie still and be quiet till we recall 
them to our memory. 

But 1 have not one lover, my Charlotte, to tell yon of: 
I always gave them their dismission 

And 1 have but two, that at present I care to own ; and 
they loont be dismissed: but then I have half a dozen, I 
believe, tiiat have said extravagant things to me ; and we 
must look upon them as lovers elect, you know, who only 
want to be coipietted with. 

Miss Grandison, I hope, cannot think of coquetting ? 

Not much: only a little now and then, to pay the men 
in their own coin. 

Charming vivacity ! said I. I shall be undone, if you 
don’t love me. 

No fear, no fear of that ! — I am a w himsical creature : 
but the sun is not more constant in his course than 1 am 
steady in my friendships. And these communications on 
both sides w ill rivet us to each other, if you treat me not 
with reserve. 

She arose to go in a hurry. Abate, my dear Charlotte, 
of half your other visits, and favour me with your com- 
pany a little longer. 

Give me some chocolate then ; and let me see your 
cousins Reeves : I like them. Of the ten visits, six of the 
ladies will be gone to sales or to plague tradesmen, and buy 
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nothing: anywhere nitJier than at Iionio: the devirs at 
home, h a phrase : and our modern ladies live as if they 
tiiought so. Two of the other four called ujioii me, and 
hardly alighted : I shall do so by them. I’he other two I 
shall have jiaid my coni})limeiits to in one tpiaiter ol an 
hour. 

I rang for clioeolale: and to beg my cousins’ company. 

They wanted but the woid: in tlu'y eaiiic. My apait- 
nient (which she was pleased to adiniie,) then became the 
subject of a few moments’ com eisation : and then a much 
better took jilace : Sir Charles, I mean. 

I asked, if her brother had any relations at Canter- 
bury ? 

I protest I don’t know', said she : 1>ut ////y I know , that I 
have none there. Did I not hint to you, that Sir Charles 
has his seciets I — Hut he sometimes Io\es to play with my 
curiosity: he knows 1 have a leasonable quantity of that. 

Were I his sister 

Then you must do as he would have you, Haniet. I 
know him to be steady in his pin poses : but lie is besides 
so good, that I give up any thing to oblige him 

Youy e7itangicma?it, Charlotte? asked 1, smiling. Mr. 
Reeves know's nothing from that word. 

Why, yes, my entanglement ; and yet I hale to think of 
it: so no more of that. It is the only secret I have kept 
from him; and tliat is, because he lias no suspicion of the 
matter : if he bad, thougli my life were to be the forfeit, I 
beheve he would have it. 

She told us, that she expected us soon to dine Avith her 
in St. James’s Square: but that she must fix Sir Charles. 
I hope, said she, you will often drop in upon me ; as I will 
upon you. From tliis time, we will have nothing but con- 
versation-visits betw een us ; and we w ill leave the model u 
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’\noiK 1 to tlicniselves ; and be Queen Elizabctirs women. I 
am Sony to tdl you — Let me ^^lllsj>er jI 

A\n\ slie did; ])iit loud eiiou^ij for every one to bear: 
although I follow th(‘ bishion, and make one fool the more 
for it, 1 despise above one hall oi the women 1 know. 

IMns (liandnon, atleetedly uhi^peied 1 a<:ain, sliould 
i/ol do so ; because her example is of weight enough to 
mend then). 

ril be hanged if ?<Iiss Byron thinks so, rewhispered she. 
Idle ag(‘ is too far gone. Nothing but a national calamity 
can do it. Ibit let me tell y(Mi, that, at the same time, I 
desjiise more tlian one half of lire men. But, speaking out, 
you and 1 will tiy to think onrs(d\cs wism* than any body 
else; and we sliall l]a\e this eomfoit, wo shall not easily 
find any of oiir sox, who by tlieir superior wisdom wdl 
gi\e ns reason to tlunk ourseht's mistaken. 

But adieu, adieu, and a<licn, my agiccabl<‘ friends: let 
me se<'yon, and yon, and yon, turningto <'aeb of the thrx'e, 
as o(‘len as i> eoin enimit, without ceremony : and remem- 
ber w(* have been aerpiainted these huudied years. 

Away dn'liunied, foibidding me to go out of my a])art- 
inent. IMis. Reeves could not overtake her. INIr. rvce\es 
li.ul miieh ado to be in tune to make Ins eom|>linieut. 8be 
was in hm* eliaiiot before he could olfer bis hand. 

How pietty it was, niy Lmy, in Miss (jiandisou to re- 
imanliei the names ol .dl my dear frieudvS 1 She told me in- 
deed, on Sunday, that she shoidd. 

If tla^ellmg into foieign eoniitiies gi\es ease and ]>olit<*- 
iress, would not one think that Miss Giamiison has visited 
(werv Eurojrean court, as wtdl as her hiolher? It she has 
not, was it necessary lor Sii Charles to go ahioad to acquire 
that freedom and ease which his sister lias so happily at- 
tained Without stinijig out of thy kingdom f 
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These men had not best despise us, Lucy. There is not, 
I hope, so much difference in the genius of the two sexes 
as the proud ones among theirs are apt to imagine ; especial- 
ly when you draw comparisons from e(|ual degrees in both. 

O, Mr. Walden, take care of yourself, if ever again you 
and I meet at Lady BettVs! — But this abominable Sir 
Hargrave ! Not one word more of meeting at Lady 
Betty’s! There saw 1 hist the wretch that still, on recol- 
lection, strikes terror into my heart ! 

Wednesday, a visit from Miss Clements and Lady Betty 
took me off' my writing about two hours ; yet I over-writ 
myself, and was obliged to lie down for about two more. 
At night we had Sir John Allestree, and his nephew, and 
Miss Allestree, and Miss Clements, and Lady Betty, at 
supper, and cards. But, my stomach paining me, about 
eleven 1 was permitted to retire to bed. 

On Thursday I finished my letters, relating my distresses, 
and deliverance. It was a dreadful subject, i rejoiced 
when I had concluded it. 

The same day Mr. Reeves received Sir Charles’s letter, 
enclosing that of the wretched Wilson. I have often heard 
my grandfather observe, that men of truly great and brave 
spirits arc most tender and merciful ; and that, on the 
contrary, men of base and low minds are cruel, tyrannical, 
insolent, wherever they have power. What this short letter, 
so full of lenity, of mercy, of generous and humane care 
for the future good of a criminal, and extended to unborn 
families, as well as to all his acquaintance and friends in 
being, enables one to judge of the truly heroic Sir Charles 
Grandison ; and w hat I have experienced of the low, grovel- 
ling, unmanly insults of Sir Hargrave Pollexfen, (I a poor 
defenceless silly girl, tricked into his power,) are flagrant 
proofs of the justice of the observation. 
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I wish, with all my heart, that the best woman in the 
world were queen of a great nation ; and that it were in 
my power, for the sake of enlarging Sir Charles's ability to 
do good, to make him her consort: then am I morally 
sure, that I should be the humble means of making a whole 
people happy ! 

But as we had all been informed from other hands of 
Sir Hargrave's threatenings of Sir Charles's life, Wilson's 
postscript has fastened a weight on my heart, that will not 
be removed till the danger is overblown. 

This day 1 had Miss Grandison’s compliments, with ten- 
der inquiries, brought me ; and a desire, that as she sup- 
posed rny iirst visit would be one of thankful duty, mean- 
ing to cliurcli, (for so I had told her it should,) my next 
might be to her. 

Yesterday I received the welcome packet, from so many 
kind friends: and I prosecuted with the more vigour, for 
it, my writing-task. How easily do we glide into subjects 
that please us ! — How swiftly flies the pen ! — The charac- 
ters of Sir Charles and of Miss Crandison were the sub- 
jects ; and I was amazed to And how much I had written in 
so short a time. 

Miss Grandison sent me in the evening of this day her 
compliments, joined with those of her brother, who was 
but just returned from Canterbury, 

I wonder what Sir Charles could do at Canterbury so 
many days, and to have nobody there whom his sister 
knows. 

She would have made me a visit, she sent me word ; but 
but that as she expected her brother in the morning, she 
had intended to have brought him with her. She added, 
that this morning (Saturday) they should both set out for 
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Colnebrook, in hopes of the Earl and Countess of L 

arriving there as this night fioin Scotland. 

Do you think, Lucy, it would not lia\e been generous 
in Sir Charles to have made one visit, before he set out for 
so many days, to Z/u/t Canterbury, to the cieature on 
whom he had laid such an obligation ? I can only mean as 
to the civility oi the thing, you inusl think; since he was 
so good as to join in, nay, to propose, the further intnuae\, 
as a brother, and Liend, and so foith — I \^ish that Sir 
Charles be as sincere in his profession^ as his sistei. lie 
may in his travels (possibly he ma^) ha\e mistaken some 
gay weeds for fine floweis, and picked them up, and 
brought them with him to England: and >el if he has done 
so, he will even then be supeiior to thousands, who liavel, 
and bring home nothing but the weeds of foreign climates. 

He once said, as Miss Grandison told me, that the 

Countess of L is still a more excellent woniaii than 

my Chailotte. Ah! Sir Charles! >ou can tell iibs, 1 lu*- 
lieve. T will not forgive iu you, those sligliter dev rations, 
which we are apt to pass by iu other, even tolerable, men. 

I wish you may be in earnest, my good sir, in proposing 
to cultivate an intimate fricndsliip with me, as tliat oi'a 
brother to a sister, [shake your head, my Lucy, if \ on will, 
I mean no moie,] tliat 1 may be entitled to tell you }our 
faults, as I see them. In your sister ITarrirf yiu shall 
find, though a respectful, ;^ct an open-eyed monitor. Our 
Charlotte thinks yon cannot he w rong in any thing. 

All I fear is, that Sir Charles’s tenderness was designed 
to be excited only while my spiiits weie weak. Yet he 
bespoke a brotherly relation to me, before Mr. Reeves, 
when he brought me home, and supposed me stolen from 
hit family in iny infancy. That w as going faitliei than wa^ 
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necessary, if lie thought to drop tlie fraternal character 
soon. 

Rut might not my own Ijoha\iour alarm him? Tlie 
kind, the con^i(ielate man, is ])eihaps compassionate in his 
intention. T<ot distinguishing aright my bashful gratitude, 
and down-east eye, he might he afraid, lest 1 should add 
one to the half-scoic that liis sister sa}s will die if he 
inai ry. 

If this he so, what, my dear, will \our Harriet deseive, 
if hlfi caution does not teach her sonn* t 

Atterall, 1 hehe^e, these men in general think our hearts 
are made of strange eoinhustihle materials. A spaik stunk, 
a match thrown in — Rut the best of men, this adimiable 
man, will, I hope, lind himself mistaken, if he lliinks so of 
^onr IlariK't. 

What ails me, that I am grown such a hoastiu' ! Smely, 
this hoi rid att(*mpt of Sii llai grave has not alfecled my 
Inain. IMetlimks I am not, some how^ or other, as I lued 
to 1)0 in iiiy head, or heait, J Know' not whieli. 

Do yon, Lucy, Ining nn‘ hack again, by }our reminding 
lo\e, it ^ou think theie is any alteration in \oiu liaiin 
for the worse: and the lather, as it may pie\eiit i 
nnele 

Rut wlidt makes me so much more afiaid of my um !■ ^ 
than 1 used tube?- Yet men, m their laillery, [(uafl, i «>. - 
ever, lead tliis jiaragiaph to liim,] are so —1 don't know e ^ 
— so ?/«-tciKler — Rnt let me fall into the hands of n^N 
dnlgent grandmamma, and aunt Selhv, and into \our leM' i 
bauds, and all w ill In* as it shouhl he. 

Rut what was my subject, before this hist seiZ( d :rd 
ran away VMth, my pen ? 1 did not use to w ander th , v' ii 
I had a beaten patli before me. O this vile, vih oai 
gia\e! If I have a fault in iiiy head, that did lu t ; e 'o 
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be there, it is entirely owing to him. I am sure my heart 
is not wrong. 

But 1 ran write nothing now but of Miss Grandison and 
her brother. What entirely new scenes are opened to me 
by my distress !-— May I have cause, as Sir Charles wished, 
to reap good from evil ! 

I wdll endeavour to bring Miss Clements into an acquaint- 
ance with these worthies; that is to say, if I have myself 
the interest to preserve my fooling in their favour. 

Lady Betty resolves to recommend herself. She will be 
acquainted with them, she says, whether they will or not. 
And yet 1 could not bear for Lady Betty that she should 
be slighted by those whom she dotes upon. That, surely, 
is one of the heaviest of e\ils. And yet self-love, where it 
is evidently inherent, w ill enable one to get over it, I belie\e 
pretty soon; though nothing but that and pride can, in 
such. Of some use therefore, you’ll be apt to say, are 
pride and self-love. Why, yes, and so they are, where 
they are a part of a person’s habit. But, O my Lucy ! will 
not a native humility render this pride, whose genuine otf- 
spriiig are resentment and ill-will, absolutely unnecessary, 
and procure for us, unmingled with mortification, the 
esteem w e w ish for in the hearts of the worthy ? 

As to the rest of my new acquaintance in town, who, till 
1 knew this admirable sister and brother, took up so much 
of iny paper, though some of them are doubtless very 
worthy ; adieu — That is to say, as chosen subjects — Adieu ! 
says your 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 

MIbS BYRON, TO MISS SELBY. 

Satuiday night. 

IjORB have inero\ upon me, my dear! — What shall I 
do ? — The vile Sir Hargrave has sent a ehaLenire to Sir 
Charles ! — Wliat may be the event ! — O that I had not 
come to London!— Tins is a copy of the iettei, that com- 
municates it. It is from that Bagenhall. But this is a 
copy of the letter — I will endeavour to transcribe it. — But^ 
no, I cannot — My Sally shall n rite it over. Lord bless me, 
what shall I do ? 


TO MISS BYRON. 

MADAM, Cavendish-Square, Feb. 25. 

^ ou might easily believe, that the affair betwixt Sir 
Hargrave Pollcxfen and Sir Charles Crandison could not, 
after so violent an insult as the former received from the 
latter, end without consequences. 

By all that’s sacred. Sir Hargrave knows not that I 
write. 

There is but one way that I can think of to prevent 
bloodshed ; and that, madam, seems to be in your own 
power. 

Sir Hargrave insists upon it, that he meant you nothing 
but honour. You know the use or abuse of the power he 
had obtained over you. If he behaved witli indecency, he 
tells me not the truth. 
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To make a youn^ k\(1y, whatever wcie her meiit, the 
wife of a man of near 10,000/. a year, and who has 
declaied Jierscif absolutely disengaged in her alfections, 
was not doing dishonour to her, so imieli as to himself, in 
the \iolent measures his love obliged liim to take to make 
her so. 

Now', madam, as Sir Chaiies (Jrandison was utfeily a 
stranger to >ou; as Sir Ilaigiave intended so honourably 
by }ou; and as you are not engag(‘d in youi alfeetions; 
if >ou will consent to be Lady Pollexfen ; and if Sir 
Charles (irandison will ask pardon foi his unpiovoked 
kiiight-eriauliy ; I will not be >ii llaigiave’s sec ond in the? 
alfair, if he lefuse to accept of such sati'.iaction in full for 
the ^iolence he sustained. 

1 solemnly repeat, that Sir IIaigra\e knows nothing of 
my wiitnig to >ou. You ma\ (init I iie ist uj)on il, as in 
confidence^ to e\eiy body else) consult y)ur cousin Kee\es 
on the subject. Vour honour gi\c‘n, that }ou will in a 
inoiitlfs lime be Sii Ilaigraxe’s, will make nic' exeit all my 
))Ower with him (and I lia\e leason to think that is iic^t 
small) to induce him to eoinpioiuise on those teims. 

I went to Sir Ciuules’s house y^slc'rday aiten noon, with 
a let lei fioiji Sn* li.ogKnc*. Sii Chailes was just stc‘pj)ing 
into his c liaiiol to his siste r. He opened it ; and, with a 
civility that hec anie liis character, told me he was jiist 
going witli his sislei to Colnebrook, to meet dear fiu nds 
on their return from Scotland: that he should leturn on 
Monday; (hat the jileasure he should have v ith his long 
absent triends, would not permit bim to tbiuk of the con- 
temts till then : but that the wiiter sbould not fail of such 
an answer as a gentleman onglit to give. 

Now, madam, 1 v\as so mneb ebanned with Sir Charles 
Graudison’s hue person and politeness, and bis eliaraeter is 
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SO extraordinary, that I tlioiiglR tliis interval between this 
night and Monday morning a happy one. And I took it 
into my head to make the above proposal to you ; and I 
IiO|)e you will think it behoves }fou, as much as it does me^ 
to ])revent the fatal mischief that may otherwise ha})peii, 
to men of their consideration. 

1 have not the honour of being ]>ersonally known to 
you, madam ; but my eliuracter is too gene i ally established 
for any one to impute to me any other motives for this my 
aj)plieation to }()u, tlran those above given. A line left for 
me at Sir Ilargia\es, in Ca\endish-s(piar(‘, will come to 
th(‘ hands of, 

IM 

\ oui most obedient humble servant, 

JAMES B VGENHALL. 

O, my dear! uhat a letter!— Mr. Reeves, Mrs. Reeves, 
ate giieved to the heart. IMr. Reeves says, that, if Sir 
Hargrave insists upon it, Sir Chailes is obliged, in lionour, 
to meet him. — Murderous, vile word honour! Wbat, at 
this rate, is honour? The very opposite to duty, goodness, 
piety, religion ; and to every thing that is or ought to be 
sacred among men. 

How shall I look IMlss (Irandison in the face? IMiss 
Graiidison will bate me! To be again tlie occasion of en- 
dangering the life of such a brother ! 

But what do yon think ? — Lady Betty is of opinion — 
Mr. Reeves has consul ted Lady Betty Williams, in confi- 
dence — Lady Betty says, that if the matter ca7i be pre- 
vented — Lord bless me! she says, I ought to pi event it ! — 
Wlial ! by becoming the wife of such a man as Sir Har- 
giave ! so unmanly, so malieioiis, so low a wretch ! — What 
does Lady Betty mean?— Yet, v\ere it in my power to sa\e 
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tlie life of Sir Charles Grandison, and I refused to do it ; 
for selfish reasons refused; for the sake of iny worldly 
happiness ; when there are thousands of ^ood wives, who 
are miserable with bad husbands. — But will not the sacri- 
fice of my life be acceptable by this sanguinary man ! 
That, with all my heait, would I make no scruple to lay 
down. If the wretch will plunge a dagger in my bosom, 
and take that for satisfaction, I will not hesitate one 
moment. 

But my cousin said, that he was of opinion, that Sir 
Charles would hardly be brought to ask pardon. How 
can I doubt, said I, that the vile man, if he may be in- 
duced by this Bagenhall to compromise on my being his 
wife, will dispense with that punctilio, and wreak on me> 
were I to be his unhappy pioperly, his whole unmanly 
▼engeance? Is he not spiteful, mean, malicious? — But, 
abhorred be the thought of my yiehling to be the wife of 
sucli a iiidii ! — Yet, what is tlie alternative? Were I to die, 
that wretched alternative would still take place : his malice 
to the best of men would rather be wlietted than blunted 
by my irrevocable dobtiny ! O, my Lucy ! violent as iny 
grief was, dreadful as my apprehensions were, and un- 
manly as tlie treatment 1 met with from the base man, I 
never was distressed till now ! 

But should Miss Grandison advise, should she insist 
upon ms coi .pliance with the abhorred condition, (and 
has she not a right to insist upon it, for the sake of the 
safety of her innocent brother ?) can I then refuse my com- 
pliance with it? — Aie we not taught that this world is a 
state of trial, and of moititicalion? And is not calamity 
necessary to wean our vain hearts from it ? And, if my 
motive be a motive of justice and gratitude, and to save a 
life much more valuable to the world than my own ; and 
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tvhich, but for me, had not been — Ought I — And yet — * 
Ah! my Lucy, what can I say? — I low unhappy ! that I 
cannot consult this dear lady, who has such an interest in a 
life so precious, as I might have done, had she been in town. 

O, Lucy ! what an answer, as this unwelcome, this 
wicked mediator gives it, was that which the excellent niaa 
returned to the delivered challenge — ‘ I am goijig to meet 
‘ dear friends on their return fioin Scotland!' Wliat a 
meeting of joy will be heie saddened over, if they know of 
this shocking challenge! and liow can this noble heart 
overflow with pleasuie on this joyful occasion, as it would 
otherwise have done, with such an important event in 
siispence, that may make it the last meeting winch this 
aflectionate and most worthy of families will ever know! 
How near may be the life of this dear bi other to a period, 
when he congratulates the safe ai rival of his brother and 
sister! And who can bear to think of seeing, eie one week 
is over-past, the now lejoicing and haimomous family, clad 
in mourning for the lirst of brothers, and first of men? 
and I, my Lucy, I, the wretched Hauiet B^ion, to he the 
cause of all ! 

And could the true hero say, ‘ That the pleasure he 
‘ should have on meeting Ins long absent fiionds, would 
‘ not permit him to think of the contents of such a letter 
' till Monday ; but that then the writer should not fail of 
" such an answer— as a gentleman ought to give?’ — O, 
my dear Sir Charles ! [on this occasion he is, anil ought to 
be, very dear to me,] how I dread the answer wliicli vile 
custom, and false honour, will oblige you, as a genlleinan, 
to give 1 And is there no way witii honour to avoid giving 
such an answ^er, as distracts me to be told (as Mr. E-eeves 
tells me) must be given, if I, your Harriet, interpose not, to 
the sacrifice of all my happiness in this life ? 
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But, Mr. Reeves asks, may not this Bagcnhall, though 
ho says Sir Hargrave knows nothing of his wiiting, have 
written in eoncert with him ? -What if he has, (hjcs not 
the condition remain? and will not the resentment, on tlie 
refusal, take place?— And is not the challenge delivered 
into Sir Charles’s hands ? And has he not declared, that he 
will send an answer to it on Monday ? Tdiis is carrying the 
matter heyond contrivance, or stratagem. Sir Charles so 
challenged, will not let the challenger come oil’ so easUi/, 
lie cannot, in real honour, now, make proposals for <piali- 
tying; or aeee})! of them, if made to him. And is not 
Monday the nevt day but one ? — Only that day hetween, 
for which 1 have been ]>reparing niy grahd'ul lieait to 
return my silent praises to the Almighty, in the place dedi- 
cated to his honour, for so signal a deliveianc<‘ ! ami now 
is my sal'cly to he owing, as it may happen, to a much 
better peiv^on’s destruction ! 


r was obliged to lay down my pen. — Ste Innv tlic 
blKtered pajier — It is loo late to send away this letter: if 
it were not, it would he haihaious to torment you with it, 
while the dreadful suspense holds. 


Sunday moining. 

I am iniahle to write on in the manner I used to do. 
Not a moment all the night past did I close my eyes : 
Ilow^ they are swelled with weeping ! 1 am prej)aring, 
liow(‘ver, to go to churcli : there will I renew my fervent 
prayers, that my grateful thanksgiving for the past de- 
liverance may lie blessed to me in the future event ! 

Mr. Reeves thinks that no step ought to be, or can be, 
taken in tliis shocking affair, till Sir Charles returns, or 
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Miss Grandison can be consulted. He has taken measures 
to know every motion of the vile Sir Hargrave. 

Lord bless me, my dear ! the man has lost three of his 
fore-teeth ! A man so vain of his person ! O, how must he 
be exasperated ! 

Mr. Reeves also will be informed of Sir Charles's 
arrival the moment he comes to town. He has private 
information, that the furious Sir Hargrave has with him a 
man skilled in the science of offence, with whom he is 
practising — O, my dear, how this distracts me ! 

For Mr. Reeves or me to answer this Bagenhall, Mr. 
Reeves says, is not to be thought of, as he is a wicked 
man, and was not likely to have written the alarming letter 
from good principles. I once, indeed, proposed to write 
— I knew not what to do, what to propose. — Can you 
write, said Mr. Reeves, and promise or give hope to Sir 
Hargrave 1 

O, no, no ! answered I. 

If you could, it is my opinion, that Sir Charles and his 
sister would both despise you, however self-denying and 
laudable your motive might be. 


LETTER XXXIX. 

MISS BYRON. — IN CONTINUATION. 

Monday morning, Feb. ST'. 

W HAT a dreadful day was yesterday to me ; and what a 
still worse night had I, if possible, than the former 1 My 
prayers, I doubt, cannot be heard, since they have not 
that affiance with them that they used to be attended with. 
VOL. L X 
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How happy was I before I came to Loudon ! I cannot 
write: I cannot do any thing. Mr. llecvcs is just in- 
formed, that Sir Chailes and Lord L , and the two 

sisters, arrived in town late last night. O, niy Lucy, to 
return such an answer, I doubt, as Sir Charles thinks a 
gentleman ought to send. Good heaven! how will this 
day end 1 


Eisjht o’clof'Iv. 

I have received this inoincnt the following billet. 


MY DEAR IlARRIEl, 

Prepare yourself for a new admirer: My sister L 

and I are resolved to breakfast with you, unless you 
forbid us by the beaier. If wc find you to have made an 
attempt to alter your usual morning appeal ancc, vve shall 
suspect you of a desire to tiiumph over us in the con- 
sciousness of your supciior graces. It is a sudden resolu- 
tion. You should have had otherwise notice Iasi night ; 
and yet it was late befoie vve came to town. — Have you 
been good ? Are you (juitc recovered ? But jii half an hour 
I hope to ask you an hundred thousand questions. 

Compliments to our cousins. 

CTi. GK. 

Here is a sweet sprightly billet. IMiss Grandisou can- 
not know% the countess cannot know, any thing of the 
dreadful affair, that has given to my coinitciiaiice, and I 
am sure will continue on it, an appearance, that, did I not 
always dress when I arose for the iiiorning, would make me 
regar(^less of that Miss Grandisou hints at. 

What joy, at another time, would the honpur of this 
vi|it have giveu us ! But, even now, vve have a melancholy 
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pleasure in it: just such a one as the sorrowing friends of 
the desperate sick experience, on the coining in of a long 
expected physician, although they are in a manner hopeless 

of his success. But a coach stops 

I ran to the (lining-room window. O, my dear ! it is a 
coach ! but only the two ladies! Good God ! — Sir Charles 
at tliis moment, at this moment, my boding heart tells 
me 


Twelve o’clock. ' 

My heart is a little lighter : yet not unapprehensive — 
Take my narrative in course, as I shall endeavour to give 
you the jiarticulars of every thing that passed in the last 
more tlian agreeable three hours. 

I had just got doun into the great parlour before the 
ladies entered. Mr. Reeves waited on them at their 
coach. He handed in the countess. Miss Grandisoii, in 
a charming humour, entered with them. There, Lady 
L , first know our cousin Reeves, said she 

The countess, after saluting Mrs. Reeves, turned to me 

— ^There, Lady L , said Miss Grandison, that’s the 

girl ! that’s our Harriet ! — Her ladyship saluted me — But 
how now! said Miss Grandison, looking earnestly in my 

face. How now, Harriet ! — Excuse me. Lady L 

(taking my hand,) I must reckon with this girl ; leading me 
to the window — How now, Harriet! — Those eyes! — Mr. 
Reeves, cousin, Mrs. Reeves ! — What’s to do here ! 

Lively and ever-amiable Miss Grandison, thought I, how 
will, by and by, all this sweet sunshine in your countenance 
be shut in ! 

Come, come, I will know, proceeded she, making me sit 
down, and taking iny hand as she sat by me, her fan 
other hand ; I xvill knoAv the whole of the matter. — s 
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my dear, for I tried to smile — An April eye — Would to 
Heaven the month was come which my Harriet's eye anti- 
cipates ! 

I sighed. Well, but why that heavy sigh] said she* — 
Our grandmother Shirley 

I hope, madam, is very well* 

Our aunt Selby] Our uncle Selby ] Our Lucy t 

All well, I hope. 

What a deuse ails the girl then ] Take care I don’t haVe 
cause to beat you 1 — Have any of your fellows hanged 
themselves ? — and are you concerned they did not sooner 
find the rope ] — But come, we will know all by and by. 

Charlotte, said the countess, approachiug me, [1 stood 
up,] you oppress our new sister: I wish, my dear, you 
Would borrow a few of our younger sister’s blushes. Let 
me take you out of this lively girl’s hands : I have much 
ado to keep her down, though I am her elder sister. 
Nobody but my brother can manage her. 

Miss Grandison^ madam, is all goodness. 

We have been all disturbed, said Mrs. Reeves, [I was 
glad to be helped out,] in the fear that Sir Hargrave 
Pollexfen-^ — 

O, madam ! he dare not ; he will not : — he*ll be glad 
to be quiet, if you’ll let him, said the countess. 

It was plain they knew nothing of the challenge. 

You have not heard any thing particular, asked Miss 
Grandison, of Sir Hargrave ] 

1 hope your brother, madam, has not, answered I. 

Not a word, I dare say. 

You must believe, ladies, said I, that I must be greatly 
affected, were any thing likely to happen to my deliverer ; 
as all must have been laid at my door. Such a family 
harmony to be interrupted 
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Come, said Miss Grandison, this is very good of you : 
this is like a sister : but I hope my brother ^ill be here by 
and by. 

And Lord L , added the obliging countess, wants to 

see you, my dear. Come, my love, if Charlotte is naught, 
he will make a party against her ; and she shall be but my 
second best sister. 1 hope my lord and Sir Charles will 
come together, if they can but shake off wicked Everard, 
as we call a kinsman, whom Sir Charles has no mind to 
introduce to you, without your leave. 

But we'll not stay breakfast for them, said Miss Gran<- 
dison : they were not certain ; and desired we would not, 

— Come, come, get us some breakfast; Lady L has 

been up before her hour ; and I have told you, Harriet, 
that I am an early riser. I don't choose to eat my gloves 
— But I must do something to divert my hunger; and, 
stepping to the harpsichord, she touched the keys in such 
a manner, as shewed she could make them speak what 
language she pleased. 

I attended to her charning finger: so did every one. 
But breakfast coming in — No, but I won't, said she, anti- 
cipating our requests ; and continuing the air by her voice, 
ran to the table : Hang ceremony, said she, sitting down 
first; let slower souls compliment: and, taking some 
muffin, ril have breakfasted before these pray madam, 
and pray, my dears, are seated. 

Mad girl 1 Lady L---' — called her. Hiese, Mrs. Reeves, 
are always her airs with us i but I thought she would have 
been restrained by the example of her sister Harriet. Wc 
have utterly spoiled the girl by our fond indiil^nce. 
But, Charlotte, is a good heart to be eisery where pkftded 
for a whimsical head 1 
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. Who sees not the elder sister in that speech ? replied 
Miss Grandison; but I am tlie most generous creature 
breathing ; yet nobody finds it out. For why do I as- 
sume these silly airs, but to make yoUy Lady L , shine 

at my expense ] 

Stilb Lucy, the contents of that BagenhaUs letter hung 
heavy at toy heart* But, I could not be suie but Sir 
Charles hhd his reasons for concealing the matter from his 
sisters, I knew riot how to enter directly into the subject : 
But, thought I, cannot I fish something out for the quiet 
of my own heart; and leave to Sir Charles's discretion 
the irianner of his revealing the matter to his sisters, or 
otherwise? 

Did your ladyship, said I to Lady L , arrive on 

Saturday [I knew not how to begin] at the hospitable 
bouse at Colriebrook, my asylum ? 

I did : and shall have a greater value for that house 
than ever I had before, for its having afforded a shelter to 
so valuable a lady. 

you have been told, ladies, I suppose, of that Wilson's 
ktte,r tfy Sir Charles ? ' 

We have : and rejoice to find that so deep a plot was so 
happily, frustrated. 

His postscript gives me concern. 

What were the contents of it ? 

That Sir Hargrave breathed nothing but revenge. 

Sir Charles told us nothing of that : but it is not un- 
likely that a man so greatly disappointed should rave and 
^eaten. I am told that he is still, eillier by shame or 
^i|^,^r;onfined to his chamber. 

ii.Af that moment a cliariot stopt at the door: and 

It is Lord L , and Sir Charles witli him. said 

Miss Giaadison. 
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T dared not to trust myself with my joy. I hurried 
out at one of the doors, as if I had forgot something, as 
they entered at tlie other. I rushed into the back parlour 
— Thank God! thank God! said I — My gratitude was 
too strong for my heart : I thought I should have fainted. 

Do you wonder, Lucy, at my being so much affected, 
wlien 1 had been in such a dreadful suspense, and had 
formed such terrible ideas of the danger of one of the best 
of Jiicn, all owing to his serving and saving me 1 

Surpiises from joy, I fancy, and where gratitude is the 
principal spring, are sooner recovered from than surprises 
which raise the more stormy passions, Mrs. Reeves came 
in to me : My dear! your withdrawing will he noticed. I 
>Nas just coming in, said I : and so I was. I went in. 

Sir Charles bowed low to me : so did my lord. Permit 

me, madam, said Sir Charles, to picsent Lord L to 

you : he is our brother — Our late found sister Harriet, 
jiiy loid. 

Yes, but Sir Charles, said Miss Giandison, Miss Byron, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Reeves, have been tormenting them- 
selves about a postscript to that footman’s letter. Ydu 
told not us of that postscript. 

Who minds [)ostscripts, Charlotte ? Except, indeed, to a 
lady’s letter. One word with you, good Miss Byron; 
taking my hand, and leading me to the window. 

How the fool coloured ! I could feel my face glow. 

O, Lucy ! what a consciousness of inferiority fills a 
mind not ungenerous, when it labours under the sense of 
obligations it cannot return ! 

My sister Charlotte, madam, was impatient to present to 

you her beloved sister. Lady L wa^ as impatient to 

attend you. My Lord L was equally d^sitOlls to 

claim the honour of your acquaintance, Th^ insisted 
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upon introducing my lord. I thought it was too preci« 
pitate a visit, and might hurt your delicacy, and make 
Charlotte and me appear, as if we had been ostentatiously 
boasting of the opportunities that had been thrown into 
our hands, to do a very common service, I think I see 
you are hurt. Forgive me, madam, I will follow niy own 
judgment another time. Only be assured of this, that 
your merits, and not the service, have drawn this visit 
upon you, 

I could not be displeased at this polite address, as it 
helped me to an excuse for behaving so like a fool, as he 
might think, since he knew not the cause. 

You are very obliging, sir. My Lord and Lady L — — 
do me great honour. Miss Grandison cannot do any 
thing hut what is agreeable to me. In such company, I 
am but a common person : but my gratitude will never let 
me look upon your seasonable protection as a common 
service. I am only anxious for the consequence to your- 
self. I should have no pretence to the gratitude I speak 
of, if I did not own that reported threatcnings, and 
what Wilspn writes by way of postscript, have given me 
disturbance, lest your safety should, on my account, be 
brought into hazard. 

Mis^ Byron speaks like herself : but, whatever were tp 
be the consequences, can you think, madam, that a man of 
any spirit could have acted otherwise than I did 1 Would 
1 not have been glad, Ihat any man would have done just 
the same thing, in favour of my sister Charlotte 1 Could I 
behave with greater moderation ? 1 aip pleased with myself 
on looking back ; and that I am not always : there shall 
be no consequence follow, that 1 am not forced upon iq 
my own necessary defence. 

We spoke loud enough to be heard : and Miss Grandi- 
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son, joining us, said. But pray, brother, tell us if there be 
grounds to apprehend any thing from what the footman 
writes ? 

You cannot imagine but Sir Hargrave would bluster and 
threaten. To lose such a prize, so near as he thought 
himself to carrying his point, must affect a man of his 
cast : but are ladies to be troubled with tvords ? Men of 
true courage do not threaten. 

Shall I beg one word with you. Sir Charles 7 said my 
cousin Reeves. 

They withdrew to the back parlour; and there Mr. 
Reeves, who had the letter of that Bagenhall, shewed it to 
him. 

He read it — A very extraordinary letter ! said he ; and 
gave it back to him — But pray, what says Miss Byron 
to it? — is she willing to take this step in consideration of 
my safety 7 

You may believe, Sir Charles, she is greatly distressed. 

As a tender-hearted woman, and as one who thinks 
already much too highly of what was done, she may be 
distressed : b'll does she hesitate a moment upon the part 
she ought to take 7 does she not despise the writer and the 
writing 7 — I thought Mi?>s Byron 

He stopt, it seemed, and spoke and looked warm ; the 
first time, said Mr. Reeves, that I thought Sir Charles, on 
occasion, passionate. 

I wish, Lucy, that he had not stopt. I wish he had said 
what he thought Miss Byron. I own to you, that it would 
go to my heart, if I knew that Sir Charles Grandison 
thought me a mean creature. 

You must think. Sir Charles, that Miss Byron 

Pray, Mr. Reeves, forgive me for interrupting you; 
what steps have been taken upon this letter? 
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None, sir. 

It has not been honoured with notice; not with the 
least notice! 

It had not. 

And could it be sujiposed by these mean men, (all men 
are mean, Mr. Reeves, who can be premeditatedly guilty of 
a baseness,) that I would be thought to ask pardon for my 
part in this allair? No man, Mr. Reeves, would be more 
ready than myself to ask pardon, even of my inferior, had 
I done a wrong thing: but never should ^prince make me 
§toop to disavow a right one. 

But, Sir Charles, let rue ask you, has Sir Hargrave chal- 
lenged you ? Did this Bagenball bring you a letter 1 

Sir Hargrave has: Bagenhall did: hut what of that, 
Mr. Reeves ? I promised an answer on Monday. 1 would 
not so much as think of setting pen to paper on such an 
account, to interru})t for a moment the hapj)iness I liad 
hoped to receive in tire meeting of a sister and her lord, so 
dear to me. An answer I have accoidingly sent him this 
day. 

You have sent him an answer, sir ! — 1 am in great appre- 
hensions — 

You have no reason, Mr. Reeves, I do assure you. But 

let not my sisters, nor Lord L , know of this matter. 

Why should I, who cannot have a moment's uneasiness 
upon it, for tni/ own sake, have the needless fears and 
apprehensions of persons to whom I wish to give nothing 
l^ut pleasure, to contend with ] An imaginary distress, to 
those who think it more than imaginary, is a real one : and 
I cannot bear to see my friends unhappy. 

Have you accepted, sir — Have you 

I have been too much engaged, Mr. Reeves, in such 
causes as this : I never drew ray sword but in ray own de- 
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fence, and when no other means could defend me. I never 
could bear a designed insult. I am naturally passionate.- 
You know not the pains it has cost me, to keep my passion 
undei : but I have suffered too mucli in my after-regret, 
when I have been huriied away by it, not to endeavour to 
restrain its first sallies. 

1 hope, sir, ^ou will not meet 

I will not meet any man, Mr. Reeves, as a duellist : I 
am not so iiiueli a cow ard, as to be afraid of being branded 
for one. I hope my spirit is in general too well known for 
any one to insult me on such an imputation. Forgive the 
seeming vanity, Mr. Reeves : but 1 live not to the world : I 
live to myself ; to the monitor w ithin nio. 

Mr. Reeves applauded Ima with Ins hands and eyes; 
but could not in woids. The heart spoke these last 
wu>rds, said my cousin. How did liis face seem to shine in 
my eyes ! 

Theie aie many bad customs, IMr. Reeves, that I grieve 
for: but for none so much as this of premeditated duelling. 
Where is the niagnaiiinuty of the man that cannot get 
above the \ulgar bieath ? How many fatheiless, brother- 
less, soilless families have mourned all their lives the un- 
happy resort to this dioa<lful practice ! A man w ho defies 
his fellow -creature into the field, in a private quairel, must 
first defy his God ; and wdiat are his hopeSy hut to be a 
murderer ; to do an irrcjiaiahle injury to tlie innocent fa- 
mily and dependents of the murdered 1 — But since you 
have been let into the matter so far, by the unaccountable 
letter you let me see, I will shew you Sir Hargrave's lo me. 
— This is it, pulling it out of his pocket-book. 

You did well, Sir Cbailcs Giandison, to leave your name. 
My scoundrels were too far off their master to inform 
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tbemselvef by the common symbols, who the person was 
that insulted an innocent man (as to him innocent, how* 
ever) on the highway, You expected to hear from me, it is 
evident ; and you should have heard before now, had I 
been able, from the effects of the unmanly surprise you 
took advantage of, to leave my chamber. 1 demand from 
you the satisfaction due to a gentleman. The time your 
own; provided it exceed not next Wednesday j which will 
give you opportunity, 1 suppose, to settle your affairs ; but 
the sooner the better. The place, if you have no objec-r 
tion, Kensington Gravebpits. I will bring pistols for your 
choice ; or you may for mine, which you will. The rest 
may be left to ray worthy friend Mr, Bagenhall, who is so 
kind as to carry you this, on my part ; and to some one 
whpiq you shall pitch upon, on yours. Till when, I am 
Your humble servant, 

Saturday. HARGRAVE POLLEXFEN. 

1 have a copy of my answer somewhere — Here it is. 
You will wonder perhaps^ Mr. Reeves, on such a subject as 
this, to find it a long one. Had Sir Hargrave known me 
better thgn he does, six lines might have been sufficient. 


SIR, 

]V1r. Bagenhall gave me yours on Saturday last, just as 
I was stepping into my chariot to go out of town. Neither 
the general contents, nor the time mentioned in it, made 
it necessary for me to alter my measures. My sister was 
already in the chariot. 1 had not done well to make a wo* 
man uneasy. I have many friends; and I have great p/ea* 
mire in promoting theirs* I promised an answer on Monday. 

My answer is this — I have ever refused (and the occa- 
sion has happened too often) to draw my sword vpoa a set 
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and formal challenge. Yet I have reason to think; from 
the skill 1 pretend to have in the weapons, that in declin- 
ing to do so, I consult my conscience rather than ray 
safety. 

Have you any friends. Sir Hargrave? Do they love 
you ? Do you love them ? Are you desirous of life for 
their sakes ? for your own ? — Have you enemies to whom 
your untimely end would give pleasure 1 — Let these con- 
siderations weigh with you : they do, and always did, with 
me. I am cool : you cannot be so. The cool person, on 
such an occasion as this, should put the warm one on 
thinking : this, however, as you please. 

But one more question let me ask you — If you think I 
have injured you, is it prudent to give me a chance, were 
it dui a chance, to do you a still greater injury ? 

You were engaged in an unlawful enterprise. If you 
would not have done by me in the same situation, what 1 
did by you, you are not, let me tell you, Shr Hargrave, the 
man of honour, that a man of honour should be solicitous 
to put upon a foot with himself. 

I took not an unmanly advantage of you. Sir Hargrave : 
you drew upon me : 1 drew not iu return. You had a dis- 
advantage in not quitting your chariot ; after the lunge you 
made at me, you may be thankful that I made not use 
of it. 

I should not have been sorry, had 1 been able to give 
the lady the protection she claimed, with less hurt to your 
self. For I could have no malice in what I did : although 
I had, and have still, a just abhorrence of the violence you 
were guilty of to a helpless woman ; and who, I have found 
since, merited better treatment from you ; and indeed me- 
rits the best from all the world ; and whose life was en- 
dangered by tlie violence. 
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I write a lon^ letter, because I propose onhf to write. 
Pardon me for lepeatiinjj, that the men who have acted as 
you and 1 have acted, as well with regard to the lady as to 
each other, cannot, were their j>rinciples such as would per- 
mit tliein to iiKM t, meet upim a foot. 

Let any man insult me u])on my refusal, and put me 
upon my defence, and he shall find that numbers to my 
single arm shall not intimidate me. Yet, even in that case, 
I would much rather choose to clear nijself of them as a 
man of honour should wish to do, than either to kill or 
inaini any man. IVIy life is not my own : much less is ano- 
ther man's mine. Him who thinks differently from me, I 
can despise as heartily as he can despise me. And if such 
a one imagines that he has a title to my life, let him take 
it : but it must he in my own way, not in his. 

In a w ord, if any man has aught against me, and will not 
apply for redress to the law s of Jiis country, my goings 
out, and comings in, aie always known; and I am any 
hour of the day to bo found, or met with, wlicicver I 
have a proper call. IMy sword is a sword of dcfeiirc, not 
of offence. A pistol I only carry on the road, to teiiify 
robbers : and I have found a less dangerous weapon some- 
times sufficient to repel a sudden insult. And now, if Sir 
Hargrave Poile^fen be w ise, he will think himself obliged 
for this not uidiieiidly expostulation, or whatever he 
pleases to call it, to 

Ilis most humble servant, 

Monday. ^ CHARLES GKANIHSON, 

Mr. Reeves besought Sir Charles to let him slitwv me 
these letters. You may, Mr. Kee\es, said ho; since I in-* 
teiid not to meet Sir Hargrave in the way he pre- 
scribes. 
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As I asked not leave, Lucy, to take copies of them, I 
beg they may not he seen out of tlie venerable circle. 

I know I need not say how inucli I am pleased with the 
contents of the letter: I doubt not but you all Mill be 
equally so: yet, as Sir Charles himself expects not that Sir 
Hargrave Avill rest the matter here ; and indeed says he 
cannot, consistently with the vulgar notions of honour; do 
you think I can be easy, as all this is to be placed to my 
account ? 

But it is evident that Sir Charles is. lie is governed by 
another set of principles, than those of false honour; and 
sliCMs, Mhat his sister sa\s to be true, that he regards first 
his duty, and tlien what is called honour. IIovv does the 
knowledge of these his excellencies raise him in my mind! 
Indeed, Lucy, I seem sometimes to feel, as if njy gratitude 
had raised a tlirone for him in my heart ; but yet as for a 
near friend, as a beloved brother only. My reverence for 
liim is too great- — Assuie yourself, my dear, that this re-^ 
\erencewill always keep me right. 

Sir Chdiles and Mr. Reeves returning into company, the 
conversation took a geneial turn. But, oppressed with 
obligations as I am, I could not be lively. My heait, as 
Miss Grandibou says, is, 1 believe, a proud one. And 
when 1 thought of what might still ha}>pcn, (who kmnvs, 
hut from assassination, in resentment of some very spirited 
strokes in Sir Chailes’s letter, as well as from the disgrace 
the wretch must carry in bis face to tJie grave '?) I could 
not but look upon this line man, who seemed to possess his 
own soul in peace, sometimes wdth concern, and e\eii with 
tender grief, on supposing, that now, lively and happy as 
he seemed to be, and the joy of all liis friends, he might 
possibly, and perhaps in a few hours — How can I put down 
my honid thoughts! 
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At other tiiues^ indeed, 1 cast an eye of some 
sure on him, (when he looked another way,) on thinking 
him the only man on earth, to whom, in such distress, 1 
could have wished to owe the obligations I am under to 
him* His modest merit, thought I, will not make one 
uneasy : he thinks the protection alforded but a common 
protection. He is accustomed to do great and generous 
things. I might have been obliged to a man whose for- 
tune might have made it convenient for him to hope such 
advantages from the risk he run for me, as prudence 
would have made objections to comply with, not a little 
embarrassing to my gratitude. 

But here my heart is left free. And O ! thought I, now'- 
and-then, as I looked upon him. Sir Charles Grandison is 
a man with whom I would not wish to be in love. I, to 
have so many rivals ! be, to be so much admired ! Women 
ought to stay till they are asked, as Miss Grandison once 
said; his heart must be proof against those tender sen- 
sations, which grow into ardour, and glow, in the bosom of 
a man pursuing a first and only love. 

1 warrant my Lucy, if the truth were known, although 
Sir Charles has at Canterbury, or at one place or other, his 
half- score ladies, who would break their hearts if he were 
to marry, yet he knows not any one of them whom he 
loves better than another. And all but right! All but 
justice, if they will not stay till they are asked ! 

Miss Grandison invited Mr. and Mrs. Reeves, and me, 
to dinner, on Wednesday, and for the rest of the day and 
evening. It was a welcome invitation. 

The countess expressed herself pleased with me. Poor 
and spiritless as was the figure which I made in this whole 
visit, her prepossession in my favour from Miss Grandison 
must h^ve been very great and generous. 
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And will you not, before now, have expected, that I 
should have brought you acquainted with the persons of 
Lord and Lady L , as I am accustomed to give you de- 

scriptions of every one to whom I am introduced ? 

To be sure we have, say you. 

Well, but my mind has not always been in tune to gra- 
tify you. And, upon my word, I am so much humbled 
witli one thing, and anotlier, that I have lost all that pert- 
ness, I think, which used to give such a liveliness to my heart, 
and alertness to my pen, as made the waiting task pleasant 
to me, because I knew that you all condescended to like 
the llipiiant airs of your Harriet. 

Lady L is a year older than Sir Charles : but has 

that true female softness and delicacy in her features, 
which make her perfectly lovely ; and she looks to be tw o 
or three years younger than she is. She is tall and 
slender; and enjoys the blessing of health and spirits in 
a high degree. There is something of more dignity and 
spriglitliness in the air and features of Miss Grandison, 

than in those of Lady L : but there is in those of tlie 

latter so much sweetness and complacency, that you are 
not so much afraid of her as you are of her sister. The 
one you are sure to love at first sight: the other you will 
be ready to ask leave to let you love her ; and to be ready 
to promise that you will, if she will spare you : and yel. 
whether she will or not, you cannot help it. 

Ld<ly L is such a wife, I imagine, a5> a good w oman 

should w ish to be thought. The behaviour of my lord to 
her, and of her to my lord, is free, yet respectful; affec- 
tionate, but not apisbly fond. One sees theiiTove for each 
other ill their eyes. All lo\e-mat<‘hes aienot happy: this 
was a match of love ; and does honour to it. Every body 

speaks of Lady L with equal affection and respect, as 

voi . I, Y 
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a discreet and prudent woman. Miss Grandison, by Iier 
livelier manner, is not so well understood in those lights as 
she ought to be; and, satisfied with the worthiness of her 
own heart, is above giving herself concern about what the 
world thinks of it. 

Lord L is not handsome; but he is very agreeable. 

He has the look of an honest good man ; and of a man of 
understanding. And he is what he looks to be. He is 
genteel, and has the air of a true British nobleman ; one of 
those, I imagine, that would have been respected by his 
appearance and manners, in the purest times, a hundred or 
two years (or how long?) ago. 

I am to have the family history of this lord and lady on 
both sides, and of their loves, their difficulties, and of the 
obligations they talk of being under to their brother ; to 
whom both my lord and lady behave with love that carries 
the heart in every word, in every look. 

What, my dear, shall we say to this brother ? Does he 
lay every body that knows him under obligation ? And is 
there no way to be even with him in any one thing? I long 
to have some intimate conversation with Miss Grandison, 
by which I shall perhaps find out the art he has of mak- 
ing every body proud of acknowledging an inferiority to 
him. 

I almost wish I could, while I stay in town, devote half 
my time to this amiable family ; without breaking in upon 
them so much as to be thought impertinent. The other 
half ought to be with my kind cousins Reeves. I never 
shall make them amends for the trouble I have given 
them. 

How I long for Wednesday, to see all the family of the 
Grandisons ! — They are all to be there — On several ac-* 
counts I long for that day : yet this Sir Hargrave 
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I have written, my dear, as usual, very unreservedly. I 
know that I lie more open than ever to my uncle s obser- 
vations. But if he will not allow for weakness of heart, of 
head, and for having been frightened out of my wits, and 
cruelly used ; and for further apprehensions ; and for the 
sense I have of obligations that never can be returned ; 
why then I must lie wholly at his mercy — But if he should 
tind me to be ever so silly a creature, I hope he will not 
make his particular conclusions general in disfavour of the 
sex. 

Adieu, my dear Lucy ! — And you, adieu all the dear 
and reverend friends, benefactors, lovers, of your 

HARRIET BYRON. 


LE1TER XL. 

MRS. SELBY, TO MISS HARRIET BYRON. 

MY DEAREST HARRIET, Selby Housc, Feb. 25. 

Although we have long ago taken a resolution never to 
dictate to your choice ; yet we could not excuse ourselves, 
if we did not acquaint you with any proposal that is made 
to us, on your account, that you might encourage it, or 
otherwise, as you thought fit. 

The dowager Lady D wrote me a letter some time 

ago, (as you will see by the date,) but insisted, that I should 
keep the contents a secret in my own bosom, till she gave 
me leave to reveal it. She has now given me that leave, 
and requested that I will propose the matter to you. 1 
have since shewn, what has passed between her ladyship 
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and me, to your grandmamma, Mr. Selby, and Lit( 
They are all silent upon it ; for the same reasons thai 
give you not my opinion; that is to say, till you ask it. 

But do we not sec, my dearest child, that something 1 
happened, within a very few days past, that must distaii 
the hope of every one of your admirers, as tliey come to 
acquainted with the circumstances and situation you r 
now in ? My dear love, you will never be able to resist t 
impulses of tliat gratitude which always opened and ( 
panded your worthy heart. 

Your uncle’s tenderness for you, on such a prospect, 1 
made him suppress his inclination to rally you. He pi 
fesses to pity you, my dear. While, says he, the sweet ^ 
was vaunting herself, and refusing this man, and dismissi 
that ; and imagining herself out of the reach of the dei 
to whicli, sooner or later, all women bow ; I spared 1 
not : but now, that I see she is likely to be over head a 
cais in tlie passion, and lias so much to be said for her ( 
eusc, if she is caught ; and as our side must perhaps be t 
hoping side, the gentleman’s the triumphant ; I pity her t 
much for what may be the case, to tease her wdth my a 
mad versions ; especially after what she has suffered fr( 
the vile Sir Hargrave. 

By several hints in your letters, it is impossible, my de; 
that we can be beforehand with your inclinations. You 
women in a begiimiiig love are always willing to conc< 
tbenisclves from themselves ; they are desirous to smotl 
the fire, before they will call out for help, till it blazes, a 
frequently becomes too powerful to be extinguished by a 
help. They will call the passion by another name ; ; 
gratitude^ suppose : but, my Harriet, gratitude so propel 
founded as yours is, can be but another name for lo 
The object so worthy, your own heart so worthy, consc 
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of minds must biiiig it to love on one side; perliaj)s on 
both, if the half-score of ladies you have heard of, are all 
of them but 7nere 7}io(lerns, But that, my dear, is not to 
be supposed ; since woitliy hearts tind out, and assimilate 
with, each other. Indeed, those ladies may be such as are 
captivated with outward ligiire. A handsome man need 
not to have the great qualities of a Sir Cliailes CJraiidison, 
to engage the hearts of the generalily of our sex. But a 
good man, and a handsome man, if he has the vivacity tliat 
distinguishes Sir Charles, may many whom he pleases. If 
we women love a handsome man, for the sake of our eye, 
we must be poor creatures indeed, if wc love not good 
men, for the sake of our hearts. 

What makes us apprehensive for you, my Ilariiet, is 
this: that we every one of us are m love oui selves with 
this fine young gentleman. Your uncle has fallen in with 
Mr. Dawson, an attorney of >iotlmghain, wlio acts for Sir 
Charles in some of his afliiirs ; and gives him such a cha- 
racter, respecting his goodness to Ins tenants and depend- 
ents onlif^ as will render credible all that even the fondest 
love, and warmest gratitude, can say in his praise. 

We can hardly tell sometimes how to regret (though 
your accounts of your sufferings and danger cut us to the 
heart as we read them) the base attempt of Sir Hargrave. 
Were all to end as we vvisli, we should not regret it ; hut 
that, my Harriet, is our fear. Wdiat will become of me, 
said your grandmamma, if, at Igst, the dailing of my heart 
should be entangled in a hopeless passion ! 

If this is likely to be the case, while the liie 1 spoke of is 
but smothering, and while but here and Iheie a spaik 
escapes your struggling cffoils to keep it down, resolve, my 
dear, to throw cold water on it, and quench it quite. And 
how is this to be done, but by changing your peisonal 
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friendship with the amiable family, into a correspondence 
by pen and ink, and returning to our longing arms, before 
the flame gets a-head I 

When you are with us, you may either give hope to the 
worthy Orme, or encourage the proposal I enclose, as you 
please. 

As you are not capable of the mean pride of seeing a 
number of men in your train, and have always been uneasy 
at the perseverance of Mr. Fenwick and Mr. Greville — As 
you have sufl'ered so much froln the natural goodness of 
your heart, on the urgency of that honest man Sir Rowland 
Meredith in his nephew's favour ; and still more from the 
baseness of that wicked Sir Hargrave — As your good clia- 
racter and lovely person engage you more and more ad- 
mirers — And, lastly, as it would be the highest comfort 
that your grandmamma, and your uncle, and I, and all your 
friends and well-wishers, could know, to see you happily 
married — We cannot but wish for this pleasure and satis- 
faction. The sooner you give it to us, the better. 

But could there be any hope — You know what I mean 
— A royal diadem, my dear, would be a despicable thing 
in the comparison. 

Adieu, my best love. You are called upon, in my opi- 
nion, to a greater trial than ever yet you knew, of that 
prudence for which you have hitherto been so much ap- 
plauded by every one, and particularly by 

Your truly maternal 

MARIANNA SELBY. 
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LETTER XLI. 

FROM THE COUNTESS DOWAGER OF D , 

TO MRS. SELBY. 

[Enclosed in the preceding.] 

Jan. 23. 

OivE me leave, madam, to address myself to you, thoiigli 
personally unknown, on a very particular occasion ; and, al 
the same time, 1o beg of you to keep secrel, even from Mr, 
Selby, and the party to be named as still more immediately 
concerned in the subject, till I give my consent ; as no one 

creature of my family, not even the Earl of D , my 

son, does, or shall from me, till you approve of it. 

My lord has just enlereil into his twenty-iifth year, 
There are not many better young men among the nobility, 
flis minority gave an opportunity to me, and his other 
trustees, to put him in possession, when he came of age, of 
a very noble and clear estate ; which he has not impaired. 
His person is not to be found fault with. He has learning, 
and is allowed to have good sense, which every learned 
man has not. His conduct, his discretion, in his travels, 
procured him respect and reputation abroad. You may 
make inquiry privately of all these matters. 

We are, you must believe, very solicitous to have him 
happily married. He is far from being an uiidutifui son. 
Indeed he was always dutiful. A dutiful son gives very 
promising hopes of making a good husband. He assures 
me that his affections arc disengaged, and that he will pay 
the most particular regard to my recommendation. 

I have cast about for a suitable wife for him. I look 
farther than to the person of a woman ; though my lord 
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will by no means have bcauly left out in the qualifications 
of a wife. I look to the family to w hom a lady owes her 
education and training up. Quality, however, J stand not 
upon. A man of quality, you know, confers quality on his 
wife. An ancient and good gentleman’s family is all lam 
solicitous about in this respect, tn this light, yours, madam, 
on all sides, and for many descents, is unexceptionable. 1 
have a desire, if all things shall be found to be mutually 
agreeable, to be related to it : and your character, as the 
young lady has been brought up under your eye, is a great 
inducement with me. 

Your niece Byron’s beauty, and merit, as well as sweet- 
ness of temper, aic talked of by every body. Not a day 
passes, but we hear of her to her great advantage. Now , 
madam, will jou be pleased to answer me one question, 
with that explicitness which the importance of the case, and 
my own intended explicitness to you, may require from 
woman to woman ; especially, as I ask it of you in confi- 
dence ? 

Are, then, Miss Byron’s affections absolutely disengaged ] 
We are very nice, and must not doubt in this matter. 

This is the only question I wdll ask at present. If this 
can be answered as I wish, others, in a tieaty of this 
important nature, will come into consideration on both 
sides. 

The favour of a line, as soon as it will suit your conve- 
nience, will oblige, 

Madam, 

Your most faithful and obedient servant, 

M D . 
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1.ETTER XLII. 

MRS. SELBY, TO THE COUNTESS DOWAGER OF D . 

MADA’M, Jan. 27 . 

X AM greatly obliged to your lad^sliip for your good opi- 
nion of me, and for the lionour you do me, and all our 
family, in the ptoposcd alliance. 

I will answer youi ladyship’s ([uesfion with the lequisite 
explicitness. 

Mr. Greville, Mr. Oime, an<l Mr. Fenwick, all of this 
county, have respectively made application to us for our 
interest, and to Miss Byron for her favour : but hitherto 
without effeci ; though the terms each proposes might en- 
title him to consideration. 

Miss Byron professes to honour the married state, and 
one day proposes to make some man happy in it, if it be 
not his own fault : but declares, that she has not yet 
seen the man to whom with her hand she can give her 
heart. 

In truth, madam, we are all neutrals on this occasion. 
We have the highest opinion of hei discretion. She has 
read, she has conversed ; and yet there is not in the coun- 
try a better housewife, or one who would make a more 
prudent manager in a family. We are all fond of her, 
even to doting. Were she ?iot our child, wc should love 
her for her good qualities, and sweetness ot manners, 
and a frankness that has few examples among young 
women. 

Permit me, madam, to add one thing ; about wliich 
Miss Byron, in her turn, will be very nice. Your lady- 
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ship is pleased to say, that my lord's affections are dis- 
engaged. Were his lordship a prince, and hoped to suc- 
ceed with her, they must not be so, after he had seen 
and conversed with her. Yet the future happiness, and 
not pride, would be the consideration with her ; for 
she has that diffidence in her own merits, from which 
the worthy of both sexes cannot be totally free. Tliis 
diffidence would increase too much for her happiness, 
were she to be thought of with indifference by any 
man on earth, who hoped to be more than indifferent 
to hn\ 

As to other questions, which, as this is answered, your 
ladyship thinks may come to be asked, I choose, un-asked, 
(having no reserves,) to acquaint your ladyship, that Miss 
Byron has not, in her own powxn*, quite 16,000/. She has, 
it is true, rovoisionary expectations; but we none of us 
wish that they should for many years take place ; since that 
must be by the death of Mrs. Shirley, her grandmother, 
who is eijually revered and beloved by all that know her; 
and whose life is hound up in the hapjiinoss of her grand- 
daughter. 

1 will strictly obey your ladyship in the secrecy en- 
joined ; and am. 

Madam, 

Your ladyship’s obliged and faitiiful Innnble servant, 

MARIANNA SELIi\ . 
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LETTER XLIII. 

FROM THE COUNTESS DOWAGER OF D. 
TO MRS. SELBY. 


Feb. * 23 , 

1 SHOULD sooner leave answered yoius, had I not waited 
for the return of iny son, who had taken a little journey 
into Wales, to look into the condition of a small estate he 
has there; which he finds capable of great improvement ; 
and about which he has given proper orders. 

I took the first opportunity to question him in relation to 
his inclinations of maniage, and whether he had a regard 
to any particular woman : and having received an answer 
to my wishes, 1 nicntioiictl Miss Bvron to him, as a young 
lady that I should think, from tlie general good character 
she bore, would make him an excellent wife. 

He said, he had heard her much talked of, and always to 
her advantage. I then shewed him, as in confidence, my 
letter, and your answer. There can be, said I, (on purpose 
to try him,) but one objection on your part ; and that is 
fortune: 15,000/. to a nobleman, who is possessed of 
12,000/. a year, an<l has been oftered four times the por- 
tion, may be thought very inadequate. The less to be 
stood upon, replied he, where the fortune on my side is so 
considerable. The very answer, my dear Mrs. Selby, that 
I wished him to make. 

I asked him, if 1 should begin a formal treaty with you, 
upon what he said. He answered, that he had heard 
from every mouth so much said in the praise of Miss 
Byroif s mind, as well as person, that he desired I would ; 
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and that I would directly endeavour to obtain lea\e tor 
him to visit the young lady. 

I pioposed it accordingly. I understand, that sJie is at 
present in London. I leave it to your choice, madam, and 
Mrs. Shirley's, and Mr. Selby’s, (to whom now, as also to 
Miss Byron, you uill be so good as to eoimnunicale the 
affair,) whether you will send for her down to leceive my 
lord’s visit and mine ; or whether we shall wait on her in 
town. 

I propose very high salisfaetion to myself, if the young 
people approve of each other, in an alliance so much to my 

wishes in every respect. I shall love the Countess of D 

as well as any of you can do Miss Byron : and as she has 
not at preseiit a mother, I shall with pleasure supply that 
tender relation to her, for the sake of so many engaging 
qualities, as common fame, as well as good Mrs. Selby, 
^ays she is mistress of. 

You will despatch an answer as to the interview'. I am 
impatient for it. I depend much upon the frankness of 
the young lady, which you make a part of her agiceublc 
character. And am, 

Madxivi, 

Your atfectionate and faithful humble scivjint, 

M D . 


LETTER XiJV. 

MISS BYRON, TO MRS. SELBY. 

London, Feb. 28 . 

Indeed, my dear, and ever indulgent aunt Selby, you 
have given me pain; and yet I am very ungrateful, 1 be- 
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lievo, to sav so : but if 1 feel tlie pain, (though pcrliaps I 
ought not,) sliould I not own it] 

What circimisfatices, uliat situatio?i, am I in, madam, 
that I cannot he mistress of myself? tliat shall turn my 
uncle’s half-feared, thougli always agiccahle, raillery into 
pi(y for me ] 

‘ Over head and ears in the passion' — ‘ I to he on the 
‘ hoping side; the gentleman on the tiiumpliant’ — ‘ It is 
‘ inipossihle for you, my friends, to he aforeliand uitli my 
‘ inclinations’ — ‘ A hegiiming love to he mentioned, in 
* which one is willing to conceal one’s self fiom one’s self 1’ 
Fires, flames, blazes, to follow ! — GratUnde and love to he 
spoken of as synonymous terms — Ah! my dear aunt, how 
could you let my uncle write such a leltei, and then copy 
it, and send it to me as yours ? 

And yet some very tender strokes are in it, that no man, 
tliat hardly any b<u!\ hut you among ir ^men, could write. 

But what do you do, madam, when you tell your Har- 
riet of your own prepossessions in favour of a man, who, 
as you thought, had before iu my eye too many advan- 
tages] Indeed you should have taken care not to let me 
know, that his great qualities had impressetl you ail so 
deeply : and my grandmamma to he so verij apjneliensive 
too for the entangled ^irl! 

Hopeless passion, said she] Fntangled In a hopeless 
passion ! O let me die before this shall he desei ved to he 
said of your Harriet I 

’riien again rises to your pen, smolhei ing and escaped 
sparks; and 1 am desired to huiiy myself to get cold 
zvater to quench the flame— Dear, dear madam, what 
images are Iieie] And applied — To whom] — And by 
whom] — Have I written any tiling so ver^ blazing] — 
Suiely I have not. But you should not say you will all 
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forgive me, if this be rny sad situation. You should not 
say, how mucli you your selves ^ all of you, in love with 
this excellent man; and talk of Mr. Dawson, and of what 
he says of him : but you should have told me, that if [ 
suffer my gratitude to grow into love, you will never for- 
give me ; then should 1 have had a call of duty to check 
or control a passion, that you were afraid could not be 
gratified. 

Well, and there is no way left for me, it seems, hut to 
fly for it! To hurry away to Northamptonshire, and 

either to begin a new treaty with Lord D , or to give 

hope to an old lover. Poor Harriet Byron ! And is it in- 
deed so bad with thee ? And does thy aunt Selby think 
it is \ 

But is there no hope, that tlie man will take pity of 
thee ? When he secs thee so sadly entangled, will he not 
vouchsafe to lend an extricating hand ? 

Oh, no! — I'oo much obliged, as thou already ait, how 
canst thou expect to be farther obliged ? Obliged in the 
highest degree ? 

But let me try if I cannot play round this bright, this 
beamy taper, without singing my wings ! I fancy it is not 
yet quite so bad with me ! At least, let me stand this one 
visit of lo-morrow : and then if 1 find reason to think I can- 
not stand it, I will take the kind advice and fly for it ; 
lather than add another liopeless girl to the half-score that 
pcriiaps have been long sighing for this best of men. 

But even then, my aunt, that is to say, were I to fly, and 
take shelter under your protecting wings, I shall not, I 
hope, think it absolutely necessary to light up one flame, 
in order to extinguish another. I shall always value Mr. 
Orme as a friend ; but indeed 1 am less than ever inclined 
to think of him in a nearer light. 
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As to Lady D *s proposal, it admits not with me of 

half a thought. You know, my dearest aunt, that I am 
not yet rejected by one with whom you are all in love — 
Hut this seriously I will own, (and yet I hope nothing but 
my gratitude is engaged, and that indeed is a very powerful 
tie,) that since I have seen and known Sir Charles Grandi- 
soii, I have not only (as before) an indifferencey but a 
dislike, to all other men. And I think, if 1 know my own 
heart, I had rather converse but an hour in a week w ith 
him, and with Miss Grandison, than be the wife of any 
man I have ever seen or known. 

If this should end at last in love, and if I should be en- 
tangled in a hopeless passion, the object of it w ould be Sir 
Charles Cirandison: he could not insult me: and mean, as 
the word pity in some cases sounds, I had rather have his 
pity, than the love of any other man. 

You w ill, upon the strength of what I have said, be so 

good, dear madam, as to let the Countess of D know, 

that I think myself highly obliged to her, for her favour- 
able opinion of me : that she has by it interested all my 
good wishes in her son’s happiness; and that I was always 
of opinion, that equality of fortune and degree, though not 
absolutely necessary to matrimonial felicity, was however 
a circumstance not to be slighted : but you, madam, can 
put my meaning in better, in fitter words, when you are as- 
sured, that it is my meaning, to give an absolute, though 
grateful, negative to this proposal. And I do assure you 
I hat such is my meaning; and that I should despise myself 
U(n*e I capable of keeping one man in suspense, even had I 
hope of your hope, while I was balancing in favour of 
another. 

I believe, madam, I have been a little petulant, and very 
^aucy, in what I have written : but my heart is not at ease : 
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and I am vexed with these men, one after another, when Sir 
Hargrave has given me a surfeit of them ; and only that 
the bad has brought me into the knowledge of the best, or 
I could resolve never more to hear a man talk to me, no 
not for one moment, upon a subject, that is become so 
justly painful to one who never took pleasure in their airy 
adulation. 

I know you will, with your usual goodness, and so will 
my grand maniina, and so will my uncle Selby, pardon all 
the imperfections of, dearest madam, 

Your and their ever diitifuT 

HARRIET BYRON, 


[.IVITRK XLV. 

Mrss BVRON, TO MISS SELBY. 

Tii(*s<la\ (*S( miiji, F(*b. 'io. 

JVIr. Refa es, m\ dear, i^ ju^t retiuued from a M^it he 
made to St. Janu s’s Square. I transciihe a paper giving an 
account of u hat passed between Mr. Bagenhall and Sii 
Charles, in i elation to the shocking atfair which has tilled 
me with so much a])prehcnsion ; and which Sir Chaile^, at 
my cousin’s request, allowed him to put in his pocket. 

Mr. Bagenhall came tt> Sir Charh *» ycbterda^ evemng 
with a message I’lom .Sii I laigiaxe, demanding a meeting 
with liim, the next nuunini!, at a jiarticular hour, at Ken- 
sington (rravi l-pits. Sii Cliailc* took Mr. Bagenhall with 
him into his study ; ami, asking him to sit down, Mr. Ba- 
genhall said, that lie w as once concerned in an atfair of this 
nature, which had been veiy imu h misrepicsented aflei 
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wards; and that he had been advisee] to take a step wliicJi 
Sir Charles might think extiaordinary ; \^hich was, that lie 
had brought with liim a young gentleman, whom he hoped, 
for Sir Hargrave’s satisfaction, as W(‘]l as to do justice to 
what should pass between them, Sir Charles would permit 
to take minutes of their cornersation : and that Ik* n as in 
the hall. 

Let not a gentleman be left in the hall, said Sir Charles; 
ami, linging, directed him to be sliewn into tlu' study to 
them. Yet, IMr. Ihigenhall, said he, 1 see no occasion for 
this. Our couveisation on the subject >ou came to talk 
of, call be but short. 

Were it to hold but two minutes. Sir Charles. 

What you please, Mr. Bagenhall. 

The young gentleman onteie<l ; and j)en and ink were 
set before him. He wrote in shoit hand: and read it to 
the geiitlenieii ; and Sir Cliailes, as it w as to be transcribed 
lor Sir Ilai grave, desiring a co[)y of il, it was s(>]it him the 
same night. 


A CONFERENCK RETWEEN SIR GRANniSf)N, RAR1'. 

AND J. RAGENHALL, ESO. 

Sir Cn. You liave told me, Mr. Bagcnliall, Sir Har- 
grave’s demand. Have you seen, sir, the answei I retnim'd 
to his letter? 

Mr. B. I have, sir. 

Sir Ch. And do you think there needs any other, or 
farther ? 

Mr. B. It is not. Sir Charles, .such an answer as a gen- 
man can sit down with. 

Sir Ch, Do you give that as ^oiir oiv7i opinion, Mr. Ba- 
genhall? or, as Sir Hargrave’s? 
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Mr. B. As Sir Hargrave's, sir. And I believe it would 
be the opinion of every man of honour. 

Sir Ch. Man of honour ! Mr. Bagenhall. A man of 
honour would not have given the occasion which has 
brought you and me, sir, into a personal knowledge of each 
other. 1 asked the question, supposing there could be but 
one principal in this debate. 

Mr. B. I beg pardon : I meant not that there should be 
two. 

Sir Ch. Pray, sir, let me ask you, Do sou know the par- 
ticulars of Sir Hargrave's attempt, and of his violence to the 
lady ? 

Mr. B. Sir Ilai grave, I believe, has given me a \ery 
exact account of every thing. He meant not dishonour to 
the lady. 

Sir Ch. He must have a very high opinion of himsell’, 
if he thought the best he could do for her, would be to do 
her honour. — Sir, pray put that down— Repeating \^hat he 
said to the writer, that he might not mistake. 

Sir Ch. But do you, Mr. Bagenhall, think Sir Har- 
grave was justifiable, was a man of Iionour in w hat he did ? 

Mr. B. I mean not, as I told you, Sir Charles, to make 
myself a jirincipal in this affair. I pretend not to Justifv 
what Sir Hargiave did to the lady. 

Sir Ch. 1 hope then you will allow me to refer to my 
answer to Sir Hargrave's letter. I shall send him no other. 
1 beg your pardon, Mr. Bagenhall, I mean not a disrespect 
to you. 

Mr. B. No other, Sir Charles ! 

Sir Ch. Since he is to see what this gentleman writes, 
pray put down, sir, that I say. The answer I ha\e written, 
is such a one as he ought to be satisfied with : such a one 
as becomes a man of honour to semi, if he thought fit to 
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^elKl anj / ; and such a one as a man who has acted as Sir 
liargrave acted by a woman of virtue and honour, ought to 
bo tliankful for.— Have yni \\ritten that, sir? 

Whiter. I have, sir. 

Sir Cn. Write fiuthor, if you please; tiiat I say, Sir 
Hargrave may l)e wry glad, if he liear no more of this af- 
fair from tlie lady’s natural fiieiuls: that, however, T shall 
lid him of all apprelieiisions of that nature; for that I still 
consider the lady as umhu* my protection, with regard to 
any coiisoquencos that may naturally follow what happened 
on Hounslow^^heath : that I say, I shall neglect no piopor 
call to piotect her farther ; but that his call upon me to 
meet him, must be such a one as m> own heait can justify : 
and that it is not my way to obey the insolent summons of 
any man breathing. — And yet what is this, Mr. Bagenhall, 
but repeating what I wrote? 

INIr. H. You aie waim, Sir Cliailes. 

Sir Cii, Indeed I am not : I am only earnest. As Sir 
Hargrave is to be shewn what passes, I say more than 
otherwise I should choose to say. 

Mr. B. Will you name your own time and place. Sir 
Charles? 

Sir Ch. To do what ? 

Mr. B. To meet Sir Hargrave. 

SirCh. To do Ijiin good- — To do good to my bitterest 
enemy, I would meet him. Let him know, that I wrote a 
very long letter, because I would discharge my mind of all 
1 thought necessary to say on the occasion. 

Mr. B. And you have no other answ er to return ? 

Sir Ch. Only this — Let Sir Hargrave engage himself in 
a like unworthy enterprise ; and let the lady, as this did, 
claim my protection ; and I will endeavour to give it to 
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her, although Sir Haigiave were sui rounded l)y as many 
men armed, as he has in his service; that is to say, if a 
legal redress weie not at hand: Tf it were, I hold it not to 
he a point of hiaveiy to ijisult magistracy, and to take 
upon myself to he my own judge ; and, as it might hap- 
pen, another nianS executioner. 

Mr. Ih Thi^ is nobly said. Sir Chailcs: but still Sir 
Hargrave had not iiijuied ifoUy lie sa^s. And as I had 
lieaid you were a man of an excellent chaiacter, and know 
Sir Ilargiave to be a man of coinage, 1 took it into my 
head, for the pK'vention of mischief, to make a })roposaI in 
writing to the lady, whom Sir IIargia\c lo\cs as lii^ own 
soul ; anil if she had come into it 

Sir (hi. A stiange proposal, Mr. liagenhall. Could 
you expect any thing from it? 

Mr. 15. \Miy not. Sir Chailes? She is disengaged, it 
seems. I piesume, sir, yon do not intend to make court 
to her yourself? 

Sir Cl I. We are insensibly got into a parlc}, upon a 
subject that will not bear il, Mr. Hagenhall. Tell Sir 
Hargrave — or write it down from my bps, sir, (speaking to 
the writer,) that 1 wish him to take time to impure after 
my charaetei, and aftei my motives in refusing to meet 
him on the terms he expects me to see him. Tell him, 
that 1 luue, before now, shewn an insolent man, that I 
may he provoked : but that, w hen I have been so, I have 
had the happiness to chastise such a one without murder- 
ing him, and without giving any advantage over my own 
life, to his single arm. 

Mr. B. This is great talking. Sir Charles. 

Sir Ch. It is, Mr. Bagenhall. And I should be sorry 
to have been put upon it, were I not in hope, that il may 
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lend Sir Hargrave to such inquiries as may be for his 
servire, as much as for mine. 

Mr. H. I wish that two such spirits were better ac- 
quainted with eacli other, or tliat Sir liai grave liad not 
sullorcd so inurli as he has done, botli in pei^on and mind. 

Sir Cii. Wiiat does all this tend to, Mr. Bagenhall ? I 
look upon \oii as a gentleman ; and the moic, lor having 
said, von weie solicitous to pievent fuither mischief, or I 
should not lune said so much to so little puipose. And, 
oiic#‘ moie, I must lel’er to my letier. 

jMr. B. 1 own 1 admiie you foi }our sjiint, sir. But 
it is aniayii)g to me, that a man of such spirit can re- 
fuse to a gentleman the satisfaction winch is demanded of 
him. 

Sir Cii. ft is o\Ning to my having some s])iiit, that 1 
can, feailess of consequences, lefusc what vou call satis- 
faction to Sir Haiguiw, and >et be fea’’rss of insult upon 
my lefusal. I con^lder nuself as a mortal man : 1 can 
die but once : Once I must die : and, if the cause be such 
as \m 11 justify me to my own heait, I, for my own sake, 
care not whether my life be dmnanded of me to-morrow, 
or foity Acais hence: But, sir, (speaking to the writer,) 
let not this, that I have now' said, be transcribed from your 
notes : it may to Sir Haigra\e sound ostentatiously. I 
want not, that any thing should be read or shewn to him, 
that would appeal like giving consequence to my self, ex- 
cept for Sir Ilaigiavo’s own sake. 

jMr. B. I beg that it 'may not be spared. II you are 
capable of acting as you speak; by what 1 have Iieaid of 
you in the afl’air on Iloimslow^-lieath ; and by wliat I have 
lieaid you iii this conversation; and see of you; I 

think you a w onder of a man ; and should be glad it were 
in iny power to reconcile yon to each other. 
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Sir Ch. I could not hold friendship, Mr. Bagcnliall^ 
with a man that has been capable of actin" as Sir Ilari^rave 
has acted, by an innocent and helpless young lady. But I 
will name the terms on which I can lake by the hand, 
wherever I meet him, a man to whom I can have no 
malice: These are the}, that he lay at the door of mad 
and violent passion, the illegal attempt he made on th<‘ 
best of women : that he express his sorron for it ; and, on 
his knees, if he pleases, (it is no disgrace to the jnondist 
man to kneel to an injured lady,) beg Jier paidon; and 
confess her clemency to be greater than he deserves, if she 
give it. 

Mr. B. Good God! — Shall that be transcribed, Sir 
Charles ? 

Sir Ch. By all means: and if Sir Hargrave is a man 
that has in his heart the least spark of true magnanimity, 
he will gladly embrace tlie opportunity of acting accord- 
ingly. And put down, sir, that sorrow, that contrition, 
is all the atonement that can be made for a ])erpetiatcd 
evil. 

(A faithful Narrative.) IIknry Cotes. 

Fcbniaiy 27. 

Does not your heart glow, my Lucy, now you have read 
(as I suppose you have) this paper? And do not the coun- 
tenances of every one of iny revered friends round }ou 
[Pray look] shine with admiration of this excellent man? 
And yet you all loved him before : and so you think I did. 
Well, I can^t help your thoughts! — But I hope I sliall not 
be undone by a good man ! 

You will imagine, that my heart was a little agitated, 
when I came to read Mr. Bagenhairs question, Whether 
Sir Charles intended to make court to me himself ? I am 
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>01 rv to tell you, Lucy, that I was a little more alfccted 
llhiii I wished to he. Indeed, I shall keep a look-out, as 
^ou call it, upon myself. To say truth, I laid down the 
P(ij)er at that place, and was afraid to read the ans\Ner 
made to it. When I took it up, and lead what followed, I 
might have spared. I saw, my foolish little tremors. S(*e 
how flank 1 continue to be: hut if you come not to this 
piiragraph before }ou are awaie, \ou need not read it to 
my uiK le. 

lMi*. Bagenhall went away so much pleased with Sir 
( liailes, (as hr owned,) that Mr. Reeves entourages me to 
hojie, some ^^ay may be found to pie\ent fuither mischief. 
V(‘l the condition, which Sir Chailes has pioposed for my 
forgi\ing the wretch— Fpon my word, my dear, I desire 
not to see Sir llargoive either upon his knees, or upon his 
lei't ; I am Miie I <‘oul<l not see him without very violent 
emotions, llis baihcuty, his maiic<% h: cruelty, have im- 
[)ie>sed me stiongly: nor can 1 be glad to see the wretch 
with his dishgiiitMl mouth and lip. His lip, it seems, has 
been sewed up, and he v^ears a great black silk patch upon 
the j)lac<*. 

1 can’t tind that Sii Charles has heaid from the exaspc* 
laled man, since Mi. Bagenhall left him yesterday. 

I hope nothing will lia)>pen to oveicloud to-moriovv: I 
piopose to invself as happy a day, as, in the present situa- 
ijou of tilings, can be given to vour 
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